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TNOOPS AND FARTHINGALES, 


Tue merry dames of Elizabeth's court, in a 
wild spirit of fun, adopted the fashion of hide- 
ously deforming farthingales, to ridicule the 
evormous trunk-hose worn by gentlemen of 
that period, determined, if not successful in 
shaming away the absurdity altogether, at least 
to have a preposterous contrivance of their own, 


The idea was full of woman's wit. But, alas! 





LADY OF REIGN OF GEORGE III, 


they were caught in their own snare; precious 
stones were profusely displayed on the bodices 
and skirts of brocade gowns, and vanity soon 
discovered that the stiff whalebone framework 
under the upper skirt formed an excellent 
showcase for family jewels. 
display thus gratified, the farthingale at once 
became the darling of court costume, and in its 


The passion for 


original shape continued in feminine favor till 

the reign of Queen Anne, when it underwent 

the modification lately revived for us—the hoop. 
VoL. Lxu.—10 





In vain did the Spectator lash and ridicule by 


turns the ‘unnatural disguisement;’’ in vain 
did grossest caricatures appear, and wits ex- 
haust their invention in lampoons and current 
epigrams ; in vain even the publication of a 
grave pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ The Enormous Abo 
mination of the Hoop-petticoat, as the Fashion 
now is ;’’ the mode, for once immutable, stands 
on the page of folly an enduring monument to 
feminine persistency. 

Encouraged by the prolonged and undisputed 
sway of the farthingale, the hoop maintained 
an absolute supremacy through the three sue- 
ceeding reigns, though often undergoing changes 
which only served to make it more and more 
ridiculous. The most )udicrous of these altera- 
tions were the triangular-shaped hoops, which, 
according to the Spectator, gave a lady all the 
appearance of being in a go-cart; and the 


” which looked like nothing so 


** pocket-hoops, 
much as panniers on the sides of a donkey— 
we mean the quadruped. In a print, bearing 
date 1780, we find this absurdity ridicnled in 
the figure of a girl so attired, placed beside a 
pannier-laden ass. A droll incident is related 
by Bulwer about the wife of an English ambas- 
sador to Constantinople, in the time of James 
I, The lady, attended by her serving-women, 
all attired in enormous farthingales, waited 
upon the sultana, who received them with 
every show of respect and hospitality. Soon, 
however, the woman’s curiosity got the better 
of her courtesy, and she gravely asked if it were 
possible that such could be the shape peculiar 
to the women of England. The English lady, in 
reply, hastened to assure her that their forms 
in no wise differed from those of the women of 
other countries, aud carefully demonstrated to 
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her highness the construction of their dress, 
which alone bestowed the appearance s0 puz- 
ziing to her. There could scarcely be a more 
wholesome satire upon the absurd fashion than 
is conveyed in the simple recital of this well- 
authenticated anecdote. 

A French paper gives an amusing anecdote 
of a lady who went to a cathedral to ‘‘ confess” 
in a hooped petticoat; of course it was neces- 
sary to enter the tiny confessional and prostrate 
lierself before the iron grating between her and 
tue priest. In vain did she make vigorous 
efforts at the door to compress her unyielding 
dress; it stoutly refused, swelling like an air 
led in all sorts of ludicrous tumors at every 
new endeavor, until, scarlet with confusion, the 
lady turned and hastily made her escape, un- 
slirived, with afew additional sins of impatience, 
anger, and wounded vanity to enumerate on 
her return, 

The monstrous appearance of the ladies’ 
hoops, when viewed behind, may be seen from 


the following cut, copied from one of Rigaud’s 





views (1740). 
this time fashionable, and the close upturned 
hair beneath it, give an extraordinary meanness 
to the head, particularly when the liberality of 


The exceedingly small cap, at 


gown and petticoat is taken into consideration. 
he lady to the left wears a black hood with an 
ample fringed cape, which envelopes her shoul- 
ders, and reposes on the stimmit of the hoop. 
The gentleman wears a small wig and bag; the 
skirts of his coat are turned back, and were 
sometimes of a color different from the rest of 
the stuif of which it was made, as were the cuffs 
and lapels. 

What a curious picture of the “ hoop’’ times 
do we gain from a play of an early period !— 
** Five hours ago,” says one of the characters, 
**T set a dozen maids to attire a boy like a nice 
gentlewoman ; but there is such doing with their 
looking-glasses ; pinning, unpinning ; 


»? 


setting, 


unsetting ; formings aud conformings; painting 
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of blue veins and cheeks ; such a stir with sticks, 
combs, cascanets, dressings, purls, fall squares, 
busks, bodices, scarfs, necklaces, carcanets, 
rabatoes, borders, tires, fans, pallisadoes, puffs, 
ruffs, cuffs, muffs, pusles, fustles, partlets, friz- 
lets, bandlets, fillets, corslets, pendulets, amu- 
lets, aunulets, bracelets, and so many lets 
(stops or hindrances), that she is scarce dressed 
to the girdle. And now there is such calling 
for farthingales, kirtles, busk- points, shoe-ties, 
and the like, that seven peddlers’ shops—nay, 
all Stourbridge Fair will scarcely furnish her. 
A ship is sooner rigged by far than a gentlewo- 
man made ready.” 

‘*Por the abolition of hoops at court we are 
indebted to the taste of George IV.,”’ says 
Planché, in his ‘‘ History of British Costume.”’ 
Pity it is that they should be revived under a 
female sovereign ; or, if not revived, their place 
supplied by a contrivance which, if lighter, 
produces the same preposterous effect. We 
allude of course to Crinouing, against which we 
are quite inclined to join in a crusade, as our 
readers may probably have already gathered. 

We commend to their serious attention the 
following forcible remarks upon the absurdity, 
not to say worse, of inflated skirts, from a daily 
paper :— 

‘* We have no pretensions to erudition in the 
specific nomenclature of the various structures 
of horsehair, basket-work, watch-spring, whale- 
bone, iron bars, buckram, wire gauze, and 
osier-plaiting now used by ladies for the purpose 
of distending their skirts to a preternatural 
It will be sufficient, we 
‘ crinoline’ to 


degree of amplitude. 
trust, to apply the generic term 
all the preposterous fabrics which convert that 
human form once called ‘divine,’ and ideal- 
ized in the Venus de Medicis, into the similitude 
now of a Chinese tombola, now of a gigantie 
washing-bowl, now of a great bell covered with 
variegated silk, now of the receiver of a colos- 
salair-pump. The hideous fashion of crinoline, 
then, dates its second efllorescence—for, in the 
shape of hoops and panniers, it flourished with 
rank luxuriance a century since—from the time 
of the union of the Countess Eugenie de Mon- 
tijo with that exemplary public and private 
character-who in 1852 gloried in being a parvenu, 
and is now hail-fellow-well-met with the Afon. 
sieur mon frere of the Emperor Alexander. From 
the adoption of crinoline at the Tuileries re- 
sulted certainly its establishment in the other 
courts and cities of Burope. It spread like the 
The trade winds bore it with wide- 
The Gulf 
Strvam has naturalized it on the remote shores 


plague. 
waving wings to the West Indies. 
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of the Spanish Main. The primeval female 
settlers in New York, in the days when it was 
a Dutch colony, were remarkable for wearing a 
round dozen of linsey woolsey petticoats ; but 
the large-skirted belles of Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue now put, with a single under garment, 
their great-great-grandmothers to shame. Cri- 
noline is an indispensable adjunct of the gala 
costume of colored persons at ‘dignity balls ;’ 
and if its pestiferous influence continues to ex- 
tend itself, we may look for the assumption of 
this unsightly fashion by Zulu Kaffirs in their 
filthy Kraals, and by the tattooed tirewomen of 
Queen Pomare.’’ 

The extent to which people may be led to 
disfigure themselves by a blind compliance with 
the fashion of the day was never more strikingly 
displayed than in the custom of dotting the face 
with black patches of different patterns. It 
might easily be supposed that the annexed 
sketch is a caricature, but such is not the case; 
it is a correct likeness of a lady in the time of 
Charles the First, with her face in full dress. 
Patching was much admired during the reign 
of that sovereign and for several succeeding 


years. Some authors think that the fashion 








No sooner was 


came originally from Arabia. 
it brought to England and France than it be- 


came an absolute fureur. In the former coun- 
try, old and young, the maiden of sixteen and 
the gray-haired grandmamma, covered their 
faces with these black spots shaped like suns, 
moons, stars, hearts, crosses, and lozenges, and 
some even, as in the instance before us, carried 
the mode to the extravagant extent of shaping 
the patches to represent a carriage aud horses. 
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Scwver in the silent heaven, 
Whence the lark had dropped to rest! 

Summer in the flowery hollow! 
Summer on the mountain’s crest! 

Summer in the girlish tresses! 
And the fair face lightly bent 

By a window where their shadows 
In the breezy maples sent. 

O’er her snowy robe they rippled, 
O'’er the braided chestnut hair, 

O’er the white hands glancing fitly 
Through the silken network there. 

From the blue eyes bent and earnest 
O'’er the graceful task she wrought, 

Downward drooped the heavy fingers 
With her languor or her thought. 


Gold and purple was tho tissne 
That those taper fingera wove, 
And the soft light for the picture, 


Was it wanting? happy love! 
Lo, a figure leant besido her, 

Tall and dark her beauty by! 
Like a cedar of the forest, 

With a rose plant blooming nigh ! 
And love never yet had languace, 

If it spoke not there ly chance, 
Through that cheek of dusky olive— 

Through that dark aud tender glance. 


ENUL. 





Throngh the glance that watched the playing 
Of the shadows on her hair, 

Watched the silken meshes gliding 
O’er the slender fingers fair. 

“Ah'!"’ he said, “’tis woman's mission, 

And it suits you passing well! 

Binding thought, and hope, and daring, 
In your strong and silken spe!! 

** Golden thread, ‘tis woman's fancy ! 
Crooked needle, woman’s wile!”’ 
Flashed her blue eyes into arch ness, 
Shone her red lips in a smile 
**No,"’ she said, “the crooked need'o 

Is the erooked natures, wronght 
By a woman's patient guiding, 
Into sunny woofs of thought! 
“On amid her wisest working, 
Will it wound her fingers sore ; 
Oft a touch, a careless motion, 
And tho silken «spell is o'er! 
* And when even fast and finished, 
Is it worth the golden hours 
Wasted o'er it? worth the summer, 


And the sunshine, and the flowers? 


“Worth the rose that bloomed and faded 
While she loltered o'er it there? 

Or tho hopes that spread their pinions 
And then vanished ia the air?” 
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HY PAN WIR WARWER, 


[Muteved, aeoording to net of Congress, in the year 1860, by Louvre A, Conny, in the clerk's office of the District 
Court of the United Mates, in and for the Kastera District of Pounsylvania,) 


(Continued from page 26,) 


CHAPTER V. 
‘org niout ov sona," 


Ro song like fate itaelfe-ta wiven 
I'v seare the tdler thoughts aw iy} 
To ralee the human to the holy; 
To wake the spirit from the lay, —SenrLorn, 


Eorra and her pupils lingered in the library 
until dinner-time, looking over the books and 
conversing; Edith gaining a great deal of in- 
formation without asking any queations, for 
Martha waa very communicative, and needed 
no encouragement to go on, and would have 
given the whole family history had not Edith 
Interrupted her, when she found that she was 
trespassing on delicate ground, by asking some 
trifling question about thelr place of worship, 

"We usually go to the Baptist chureh,” 
replied Martha, “though papa is an Kpiseo- 
palian; but there is no Episcopal church nearer 
than Augusta, and the Daptint is only six miles 
Look here, Mary," 


from here, Let me seo, 


sald she, addressing hor sister, ‘is there preach- 


"thd 


ing next Sunday 


’ anawered Mary—'‘‘ yes, I 


"T belleve so,’ 
know there ia, for Lheard papa tell Uncle Peter 
that Mr. Ward waa coming home with ua, and 
would preach to the blacks In the evening."’ 

“Can you ride horseback, Misa Kdith?"” 
naked Martha, diaplaying a great deal of inte- 
reat; but, without waiting for a reply, she 
continued; “ Beoause if you can't, why, you 'll 
have to learn right away; for there is only a 
foot-path to the meeting-house, and we can't 
fro in the carriage without going two miles out 
of our way. But if you can't ride in the sad- 
dle, T reckon you can ride behind papa, for our 
Lorses all tote double,"’ 

Edith, very much amused, asked what she 
meant by ‘toting double,” 

Why, carrying two, of course, Didn't you 
ever see anybody ride behind like a bag of 
meal coming from mill ?”’ 

Edith confessed her ignorance of that mode 
of travelling, and Martha proceeded to explain. 

‘Why, if you ride behind papa, you will 
have the saddle blanket to sit on, and you will 
find it a very comfortable seat, if you don’t tum- 
ble off; but you won’t do that if you put your 
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arm around papa, and hold on to his ennt, 
That's the way | used to do before I had my 
horse. I've such a splendid horse, Mina Mdith 5 
his name ja Selim, and he knows mo aa well as 
the green grass he eats, Don't he, Mary?" 

Your riding skirt is green, Matty, and I 
reckon that Is the reason," aald Mary, with the 
most Innocent manner In the world, though 
Kdith detected a smile lurking around the cor- 
ners of her mouth, 

‘If that tthe reason, you better keep out 
of his way," replied her slater, tartly, ‘for you 
look exactly like a blade of grasa in your green 
skirt, and he might anap you up by mistake,”’ 

“Hal hal’ laughed out Nelly, who was set. 
ting things torighta, ‘ You better not sed any. 
t'ing, Miss Mary, for Mins Matty always comes 
out of an argiment upside down," 

You mean right side up, Nelly,"’ sald Mary, 
laughing. ‘But mind your dusting, and don't 
disturb papa's book there, for you know he 
doesn't like his books and papers interfered 
with.’’ And, aa she moved the volume care. 
fully to one side, Kdith's eye caught the title 
of a poem, and she amiled as she said to her 
self; ‘‘No, George, no fear of the governess 
being treated shabbily by one having a taste 
for Schiller,” 

The sight of the volume recalled to her mind 
the little reading circle around the work-table 
at home; and, repeating from her mother's 
favorite poem, ‘ The Battle," 

‘Brothers, God grant when this life la o'er 
In the life to come that we meet once more," 
she left the library, in company with the girla, 
to obey the summons to dinner, 

The dining-room, a long, narrow apartment, 
contained no furniture save the chairs and 
table and an old-fashioned sideboard with mar- 
ble top and glass reflectors. The floor was 
covered with matting, and on the walls were 
hung a few pictures in heavy gilt frames, Aunt 
Cilla, a middle-aged negro woman, waited upon 
the table, and Josh, the black boy before al- 
luded to, stood behind his master’s chair, and, 
by means of a long string, kept in motion a 
covered frame or fan which was suspended to 
the ceiling, and served to keep off the flies. 
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Edith noticed Mr, Ellia more particularly 
than she had before done, and perceived for the 
firat time the atriking likeness between Mary 
mud her father, ‘Then Martha muat look like 
her mother," thought she, and, glanelng at the 
young lady who, by right of seniority, ooeupled 
the seat at the head of the table, she wondered 
If the mother had been aa slovenly in appear: 
ance, andl thinking, If so, the contrast must have 
hoon as great between the parents as in the 
daughters, Mr, Killa waa a tall, fine-looking 
man, with a head which phrenologists would 


have pronounced “intelleetual,’’ large hagel 
wyon like Mary's, and thick, wavy cheatnut 
hair, which fell back from his broad, pollehed 
forehead without betraying a single thread of 
wilver, 
and his manners were easy, conversing with. 
out effort. He did not seem to look upon Edith 
aa a stranger, but asked questions about her 


Hin droas was neat, even to preclsenens, 


journey, often anticipating her replies, and 
making comments as if she had just returned 
to Beech Bluff after a short absence, instead of 
having arrived only the day before a perfect 
atranger? 

After the meal waa firtished, Mr. Milis asked 
Edith if she had tried the plano, 

‘* No, | have not,"’ she replied; ‘we have 
spent the morning In the library.” 

“Will vou do so now, and favor ua with 
some music?! 

Certainly, if you wish it,”’ 

And, rising from the table, they parased 
through the family altting-room Into a large, 
slegantly furnished apartment with windows 
opening to the floor and commanding a view of 
the lawn. Opposite the door at which they 
ontered was an immense fireplace with marble 
mantel, above which bung the portrait of a lady 
ro much resembling Martha that Edith guessed 
ft at once to be that of her mother, The cen- 
tre-table waa covered with elegantly bound 
books and numerous expensive trifles, betoken- 
ing a refined taste elther in the master or 
mistresa of the house-—perhaps both, 

Mr, Ellis opened the instrument, which stood 
in a recess between two doors—one leading into 
the library and the other into the school-room— 
and then seated himself at one of the windows, 
Mary knelt on a low ottoman at his side, and 
leaned on the arm of his chair, while her sister 
commenced pacing slowly up and down the 
room, tracing out the pattern of the rich Brus- 
sels carpet with her foot, until arrested by her 
sister’s rather impatient ‘‘ Don’t, Matty! Please 
sit down !”’ 

Running her fingers lightly over the keys, 
10* 
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Edith commenced playing selections from a 
favorite opera, Martha waa at her aide ina 
moment, her free expressing the utmost de- 
light; antl when the muslo ceased eagerly 
begged for ‘something elae.” Kdith eontinned 
to play pleee after plece without turning round 
to note the effeot upon her other listeners, for, 
Indeed, she had almost forgotten thelr presence, 
no ocoupled Was she with Martha, whose coun 
tenance varied with the expromion of the mite 
slo until Kdith thought her positively beautiful, 
At length she censed playing, and was about 
to rine from her seat, when Mary touched her 
lightly on the shonider, and asked, in a timid 
vole, if she would not alng something, 'O 
yes, do!"’ pleaded Martha, adding, in a low 
voloe, papa ia so fond of voonl music!" 
Playing a short prelude, she commenced that 
beautiful Seotch ballad, ‘Annie Laurie,’’ and 


aa her clear, rich volee rang through the rooms, 


no other sound waa audible save the chirping 
of birda and Insecta; for, with the negro's 
characteriatic love of muale, the house-servants 
had suspended work, and were gathered In 
silent groups at the open doors and windows, 
Unole Sigh had thrown down his pruning- hook 
atthe first sound of the piano, and lis dusky 
form leaned against the library door, hat in 
hand, and his gray woolly head bent forward, 
aa if afraid of losing a single note, 

No Prima Donna could possibly have felt 
more gratified at the repeated encores of a large 
audiences, than did Kdith at the effect of this 
simple ballad upon her hearers, Silence reigned 
oven after the last note had died away, and was 
not broken until she rose to leave the Inatru- 
ment; and then, Martha 
rum-searum, wild, wilful Martha 


the untamable, ha- 
threw her 
arma around Edith's neek and buret into tears, 
exclaiming, ‘TI ean't help it, Mina Kdith, indeed 
L can't, for Tam so sorry that I Intended to be 
ao disagreeable if you wouldn't let me have my 
own way. When I feel wicked, you will sing 
to me, won't you f"” 

Kdith was taken completely by surprise at 
this unexpected reception of her song, and 
scarcely knew how to act, Mr, Ellis, seeing her 
embarrassment, stepped forward to relieve it, 
and placing his hand on his daughter's head, 
he said, smilingly, ‘* Ah, Matty, | knew there 
was some good in you; I do not despair of your 
becoming civilized yet.’’ And then turning to 
Edith, who had been pulled back upon the 
piano-stool by Martha’s weight, and who blushed 
intensely as his eye rested upon her face, he 
continued, ‘* Whose breast has mail to music 


proof? not Matty’s, certainly. Your ‘magic 
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measures’ seem to have entered her soul, and 
I hope they will have an abiding influence.” 
‘¢ It seems to me,’’ said Edith, “ like a flash 
of sunshine dispelling the cloud of doubts and 
fears in which I was enveloped this morning, 
after listening to a portion of Miss Hannah's 
experience from the young ladies; I doubted 
my own strength and wisdom to govern rightly, 
and I feared the school-room might witness 
some unpleasant scenes, but Matty’s confession 
of her hostile intentions and her penitence en- 
courages me to believe that we will get along 
What do you think, Matty?’’ 


said she, raising Martha’s flushed face to her 


most amicably. 


own, and imprinting a kiss tipon her cheek. 
‘Why, [ think I'll try to be very good.”’ 
‘* And when you are bad, honey, Mixs Eden 
ean punish you by not singing,’’ interrupted 
Uncle Sigh, who had bowed himself into the 


” 


room, and stood in the most deferential attitude 
before the group at the piano. 

‘* Well, Sigh, how did you like the music ?”’ 
said his master. 


‘* Bery fine, Massa Jacob, bery fine ;” 


replied 
I 


tink it am sperior to Miss Hannah's playing 


the old negro, with a snecession of bows. 
wid one hand. Howsomever, I would like to 
ask Miss Eden if she can sing any camp-meeting 
hymns, case I tink her voice am perticly calki- 
lated for dat perticlar style ob music.”’ 

Mr. Ellis seemed very much inclined to langh, 
though he refrained from doing so out of respect 
to the old man’s feelings, who obviously thought 
he had paid Edith a very great compliment. 

“T play and sing a great deal of sacred mu- 
sic,’’ said Edith, but ‘‘ never having attended a 
ecamp-meeting, [am ignorant of the style you 
speak of.”’ 

‘*Den you is not a Methodist ?”’ 

**No, Lam an Episcopalian.” 

Evidently disappointed that Edith was not of 
his ‘* pursuasion,’’ he thanked her—for what she 
did not know—and bowed himself out of the 
room ; and a moment after, Aunt Cilla’s voice 
was heard in no very gentle tones, chiding him 
for his ‘‘indignity in standing so long ’mong de 
white folks in de big room. I reckon Miss 
Eden ’!! sing agin fore she gwines home, but dat 
rose-bush you dug up and lef in de sun won't 
hold up it’s head agin if it dies, dat’s sartin ;’’ 
to which Uncle Sigh made some rejoinder, and 
was answered in a still louder key, ‘‘camp- 
meetings am all bery well in der place, but 


don’t vou go to brung ‘em in de house for to 
’ 


bodder young marster.’ 
‘Uncle Sigh and Aunt Cilla are both old 
house servants,’’ said Mr. Ellis, in answer to 


| 
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Kdith’s questioning look, ‘‘ and therefore privi- 
leged. Aunt Cilla was my nurse when I was a 
child, and though ‘old marster’ has been dead 
these ten years, she continues to call me ‘young 
marster,’ and will do so when I am gray, if she 
lives till then. She forgets that [ am a few 
years older than when she used to protect me 
from the mischievous annoyances of the ‘little 
darkies.’”’ 

‘(Is she Uncle Sigh’s wife ?”’ asked Edith. 

* Yes, and she thinks a heap of her old man; 
but the camp-meeting fever he gets occasion- 
ally annoys her excessively, for she is a mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church, But they are good, 
pions old negroes, both of them.’’ 

“Why are they called ‘ Uncle’ and ‘Aunt?’ 

‘‘It is a mark of respect to the old negroes 
on the place, as much as the ‘ Miss’ in address- 
ing you.”’ 

‘*T am becoming enlightened,” said Edith, 
langhing. ‘*The idea of your having any re- 
spect for your slaves is quite a new one to 
me.”’ 

‘*l suppose so,’’ said Mr. Ellis, good-na- 
turedly; ‘‘ but I hope you will have*a better 
opinion of Southern ‘planters when you go 
home; I have no doubt you will acknowledge 
yourself a Northerner with Southern principles, 
unless you have come here to ‘make a note’ of 
the objectionable features of slavery for the 
purpose of writing a book, which I very much 
doubt, for you look too honest.’’ 

**Oh, if you are becoming suspicions of me,’’ 
said Edith, ‘IT had better travel 
home again as soon as possible. At all events, 
I must not ask any more questions on the sub- 
ject. But do I /ook as if i could write a book? 
one that would settle the affairs of the nation [’’ 

‘* Well, not particularly; I have not disco- 
vered any blue stockings yet,’’ rejoined Mr. Ellis, 


laughing, 


jocosely ; ‘* but,’’ he added, more seriously, ‘I 
have no doubt you would be as much missed if 
you were to leave us now, though you have 
been here so short a time, as was Mr. Stilling- 
fleet in his absence from the Blue Stocking 
Club, in the days of Dr. Johnson. How woull 
you like to have Miss Edith run home without 
beginning school !’’ addressing his daughters. 

“Oh, not at all,” said Mary; ‘‘she has 
promised to read so many books with me, and 
besides, Matty wouldn't become civilized.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
sound of the tea-bell. After tea, Martha, who 
had been unusually quiet during the meal, pro- 
posed a walk in the garden. 

“Take your flute along, papa, and play for 
us, please, on the Indian mound.”’ 
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‘* Bring it from the library, then,’’ said her 
father; and in a moment it was in his hand, 
and the two girls were running on, leaving 
their father and Edith to follow at their leisure. 

‘There is a remarkable echo on the mound 
Martha mentioned,’’ said Mr. Ellis, as they 
proceeded slowly down the walk, ‘which, when 
I play my flute, has almost the effect of a duet, 
the players situated at a distance from each 
other. The mound is an artificial elevation, 
supposed to have been thrown up by the In- 
dians during the skirmishes in the early part 
of the Revolution. Whether that particular 
spot was selected to make the echo answer a 
‘savage’ purpose, I am unable to say, but think 
it very likely. It isa favorite resort of Martha's, 
who goes there for the purpose of exercising 
her lungs, I judge, for I often hear her sending 
forth sounds very like an Indian war-whoop, 
which the distant hill faithfully returns.” 

‘*What was that?’’ asked Edith, starting 
suddenly, as a sound, not unlike the shriek of 
a locomotive, fell on her ear, twice insuccession, 
though more distant the second time. 

‘It is confirmation strong of what I’ve been 


” 


telling you,’’ answered her companion, laugh- 


ing heartily. ‘‘The young lady has reached 
the mound before us.’ 


A few more steps bronght them in sight of 


’ 


the spot ; Mary had thrown herself on the grass, 
while Martha, having planted herself directly 
in the middle of the green knoll, was inflating her 
lungs preparatory to a repetition of the shriek, 
when she saw her father and Edith approach- 
ing ; running down to meet them, she exclaimed 
eagerly, ‘‘Did you hear the echo? wasn’t it 
splendid ?”’ 

Mr. Ellis played several familiar airs, and 
Edith was charmed with both the musio and 
the echo. 

‘‘Tam not surprised at Matty’s fancy for the 
spot,’’ said she, ‘‘ for it is certainly very at- 
tractive ; and such a delightful resting-place 
under the shade of this sycamore.’’ 

As they turned to leave the mound, she re- 
marked that the flute was an agreeable accom- 
paniment to the piano, 

** Yes,”’ said Mr. Ellis, ‘I used to accompany 
Mrs. Ellis when she played.”’ 

‘*Do the girls play?” asked Edith, thinking 
that she ought to have asked the question in 
the afternoon. 

**Not of any consequence. Their mother 
gave them lessons, but they never liked to 
practise, and we did not urge them to it, though 
Martha has a decided talent for music, and 
possesses a fine voice. Miss Hannah was not 
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at all musical, and since Mrs. Ellis’s death, the 
piano has seldom been opened.”’ 

When they entered the house, Mr. Ellis, look- 
ing at his watch, desired Nelly to ring the bell 
for prayers. The house-servants and those of 
the fleld hands who were church-members, as- 
sembled in the sitting-room with the family, 
and listened attentively to the reading of the 
Psalms for the evening, and during the prayer 
bowed their heads reverentially. 

That night Edith laid her head on her pillow 
in thankfulness that her lines had been cast in 
such a pleasant place. Thoughts of home fille 
her mind; 
each and all claimed their share of remembrance, 
and thinking of them she fell asleep. 


mother, brother, sister, and friend, 


CHAPTER VI. 
CHESTNUT GROVE. 

The very sooth of it is, that an ill habit has the force 
ofan ill fate. —L' Esetranan. 

Turk next day was Saturday, and as Edith 
had been informed that Uncle Anthony was 
sent to the post-office every Saturday evening, 
she seated herself in the library directly after 
breakfast, for the purpose of writing letters 
home. 

“QO Miss Edith, Miss Edith!” 
Mary and Martha in the same breath—running 


exclaimed 


on to the piazza, and throwing open the win- 
dow-shutter, ‘‘papais going to Chestnut Grove 
instead of Uncle Anthony, and he says that we 
can goalong. He is going directly after dinner, 
about four o’clock.”’ 

‘Are yon going in the carriage ?’’ 


Edith. 
** No ma’am, on horseback.”’ 


asked 


‘But you know I never rode.’’ 

**T told papa,’’ said Martha, “‘ that you could 
not ride horseback—I mean that you never did 
ride—and he said you could take your first lessou 
to-day, and I am to ride one of the carriage- 
horses and let you have Selim, and Mary is 
going to ride behind papa.”’ 

‘* But I have no skirt,’’ suggested Edith. 

‘* Never mind that; nobody ’ll see us but Mr. 
Irving and the blacks; but you might wear 
mine, only it would be a mile too large for 
your waist, and Mary’s is a yard too short for 
you.”’ 

Smiling at the “mile’’ and ‘‘yard,’’ Edith, 
after thinking a moment, said— 

‘* Perhaps I oan alter the skirt of my travel- 
ling-dress.’’ 

‘* Ts it tueked ?’’ asked Martha. 
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‘* No," anid Edith; ‘but it has a deep hem, 
and is turned In at the top.’ 

‘*That’ll do first-rate,’ said Martha; ‘I'll 
got it, and give it to Oak; she'll fix it.”’ And 
running up stairs she brought the dress down; 
and, calling a girl who was sewing in the sit- 
ting-room, she handed it to her, saying-— 

“There, Oak, Miss Edith wants you to fix 
that dress for her to ride in.” 

** Yes, Oak,’’ said Edith, ‘‘I would like you 
to let down the skirt, if you please.”’ 

‘*Der’s aright smart turned in, Miss Eden, 
and I reckon the hem won't have to come out,’’ 
said the girl, examining it. 

** Very well,’’ returned Edith; ‘let it down 
at the waist, then, and I guess it will do for 
this afternoon and to-morrow.”’ 

** Better keep it for ridin’, Miss Eden, for you 
won't get anyting as purty dis side ’Gusta; 
allers ’mired dark gray misel. Young missus 
and Miss Mary ort to have some black ’terial 
for der skirts, for dey looks wery funny a ridin’ 
out wid black bodies and green skirts; but dey 
don’t know, and Massa Jacob don't neber notice 
wimmen's fixin’s. I reckon [’ll ax him to git 
some dis evenin’;’’ and nodding her head with 
a ‘dat ’s so,’’ she disappeared, leaving Edith 
alone, 

The letters were finished before dinner-time, 
and going up to her room, Edith found her 
dress, finished and neatly pressed, lying on the 
bed, 
and she heard Mary expostulating in an earnest 


The young ladies’ room adjoined hers, 


tone with her sister. 

‘*Please don’t wear that log-cabin, Matty, 
for you look so ugly in it. Wear the white 
sun-bonnet.’’ 

**T ll do nothing of the kind,” said her sister. 
‘*The white sun-bonnet is so small it shows all 
iny hair.’’ 

‘Well, can’t you comb your hair? You 
haven’t combed it since the last time we went 
to church, I am sure.”’ 

‘Indeed, [ combed it the day papa went to 
Augusta for Miss Edith.”’ 

‘*T saw Miss Edith look at your head yester- 
day,’’ said Mary, ‘‘and I reckon she did not 
think it looked very neat.”’ 

‘* | suppose then that she ’ll begin at my head 
to civilize me; but what are you going to 
wear ?”’ 

**My garden-hat.”’ 

**You look just like a boy in it, with your 
short curls.” 

‘*Mamma used to like it, you know, and it is 


so comfortable. But here comes Nelly; won't 


| 
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you let her plait your hair, and tie on the black 
ribbons ?’’ 

‘* No, indeed ; plaiting breaks the hair,”’ 

‘IT don’t think it breaks it half as much as 
the hard knot you leave it tied in,” said Mary, 

**Come, Miss Matty,”’ said Nelly, who en- 
tered just then to assist her young ladies in 
dressing, ‘‘’low me to comb up your har, and 
*stonish de fo'ks wid a smoove head,’’ 

‘*T'll *’stonish’ you with something else,’’ 
said her young mistress, ‘‘ if you don’t have 


my saddle blanket and riding-skirt ready. 


‘And tell Uncle Peter to put the martingales on 


Flash, or his head will be in my mouth all the 
way, and I don’t like the flavor.”’ 

‘* What are you going to do with that album, 
Matty ?” asked Mary. 

‘*Why, my name has never been written in 
it since papa gave it to me, and I saw Miss 
Edith’s portfolio, and she draws beautifully ; 
and I'll just ask her—”’ 

‘*O sister!’ interrupted Mary; “let me 
write your name in it!’’ 

‘You! indeed I'll not! Miss Edith 'Ildo it 
with a flourish; she'll make an elegant pig, 
or something, and write my name on the side 
of it.” 

‘Where is the post-office, Mary?’ asked 
Edith, putting her head in at the door. 

**On the store door,’’ answered Martha, 

‘On the store door?’’ repeated Edith, inter- 
rogatively. 

‘* You, ma'am; it’s nothing but a letter-box, 
Mr. Irving keeps the store and ‘tends to the 
But I declare, Mary, if there aren't the 

mule! And the dinner bell 
Here, you Nellie! rundown ant 


mail, 
horses! and a 
hasn't rung ! 
ask Aunt Cilla if she’s going to send Josh 
along on the mule with the dinner,”’ 

‘*There’s the bell now,’’ said Mary. 

‘Uncle Peter was aforehand wid de beasts, 
ease marster gin him half holiday to gwine 
over to Dudley’s plantation to see his oll 
said 


’oman, and I reckon he’s in a hurry,” 
Nelly, as they went into the dining-room. 


‘Are you timid, Miss Edith?’ asked Mr. 
Ellis, as Edith stood on the block ready to 
mount. 

‘*T don’t think I feel particularly courageons, 
but I presume we are not going in a gallop,” 
answered Edith, smiling. 

** We will not! Matty will probably disap- 
pear as soon as she is in her saddle; but we 
will ride slowly, though you would find it 
much easier riding if you would let Selim strike 
into a pace, for he is a fine pacer,’’ said Mr. 
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Ellis, as he assisted Edith into the saddle. 
** Now seat yourself firmly, and take the bridle 
in this hand—between your fingers, so! Is 
your foot in the stirrup? No, There, all right 
80 far. Here, Peter, lead Selim off a few steps 
to make room for Flash." 

Seated on her horse, Edith looked around 
with a great degree of interest to see the others 
mount. Martha walked tothe block in a man- 
ner 80 stately, and so out of character with her 
dress, that Edith laughed in spite of herself, 

The long green skirt trailed on the ground 
behind, while the wearer held it up in front at 
a fashionable height, revealing the hem of her 
black dress, and displaying her well turned 
ankle in a manner that would have done credit 
to acity belle. Her arms and shoulders were 
shaded by a cape of white dimity, reaching to 
the waist, and tied at the neck with black rib- 
bons. The log-cabin sun-bonnet, which had so 
shocked her sister’s pride, was of blue berdge, 
made with casings, into which were run pieces 
of pasteboard, bringing it far over the face and 
most effectually concealing the uncombed hair, 
In her hand she carried a switch, stripped of 
all its leaves, except a few at the end, which 
bobbed about as if nodding in recognition of 
the green skirt. Stepping upon the block, she 
adjusted the saddle-cloth, then, seizing the 
pommel of the saddle, she sprang into her 
seat with astonishing agility, considering her 
weight, and without farther ceremony than a 
wave of her hand, and “I'll wait for you at 
the Branch,” she yalloped down the lawn and 
was soon outof sight. Her father looked after 
her a moment, then mounting his own horse 
he rode to the block to take up Mary, who 
looked so exceedingly pretty in her little gar- 
den hat with its black ribbons, that Edith did 
not wonder at her preference for it; though, 
to be sure, the short curls did give her some- 
what of a boyish appearance. Her arms and 
shoulders were bare, and as she gathered up 
her long skirt with one tiny, white hand, Edith 
thought ‘‘ What a lovely picture !”’ 
herself behind her father, she threw one arm 


Seating 


around him, and, peeping around at Edith, she 
said, with the usual blush, ‘‘ This is such a nice 
broad seat.’’ 

Selim deserved all the encomiums his mis- 
tress bestowed upon him, for he was indeed a 
noble animal. Edith thought he displayed a 
great deal of sagacity in turning so cautiously, 
as if aware that he was carrying a timid rider, 
and as he followed the slow steps of Uncle 
Peter down the lawn, she felt quite as safe as 
if she were walking. Holding the gate open, 


fe 
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Uncle Peter touched his cap respectfully, say- 
ing, ‘‘Gib Selim de bridle when you get to dy 
big road, Mias Edin, and don't ‘tempt to guide 
him, for you mought steer wrong, and he knows 
de way." 

Mr. Ellis smiled, and said to Edith, “ You 
ought to become an accomplished horse-woman, 
with so many to teach you."’ 

**Yos,’’ said Edith, ‘I ought to know some- 
thing about riding ; Matty gave me a lesson,’’ 
And then she laughed as she recollected that a 
part of her instructions was to throw her arm 
around Mr. Ellis and hold on to his coat. 

‘*We must not allow you to contract any 
bad habits in the beginning,’ said Mr. Ellis; 
‘*so you will permit me to commence at once 
to correct any that I notice. Firstly, you bend 
forward too much; and, secondly, your muacles 
are too much on the strain; relax them, and 
hold yourself up, for, in your present position, 
if Selim were to stumble, you would be thrown 
over his head without any warning. And that 
would be an ill fate indeed. There, that is 
better!’ said he, approvingly, as Edith drew 
back her shoulders and settled herself more 
comfortably in the saddle. 

"You spoke of Selim being a fine pacer,”’ 
said Edith, ‘I must acknowledge my igne- 
rance of the term as applied to horses,”’ 

‘* Webster will tell you that pacing signifies 
lifting the feet on the same side together,”’ re 
turned Mr, Ellis. ‘'1f you feel inclined to give 
him—I mean Selim, not Webster—a trial, just 
give your bridle a sudden jerk, and he will 
understand the signal.”’ 

Edith obeyed, and the horses paced along 
together in a manner which she thought much 
more agreeable than the tedious walk; and as 
her timidity gradually wore off she began to 
enjoy the ride, 

‘*] hear horses’ feet down the road, 
Mary, ‘‘and I reckon Matty is coming back to 


”” said 


Yes, there she is; [caught a glimpse 


And, in a moment, Matty 


meet us. 
of her white cape.” 
galloped up to them, and, wheeling her horse, 
exclaimed— 

‘““How dolefully slow you ride. But 
! Don’t you think 


how 


nicely you sit, Miss Edith 


you could gallop with me, now ?”’ 
Edith declined, saying she thought that 


would do for another lesson. 

‘*I’ve been waiting at the Branch fully ten 
minutes,’’ said Martha, ‘‘and do you know, 
papa, that it is swollen from the rain last week, 
and we ‘ll have to ford it?”’ 

‘What are you going to do, Martha ?’’ asked 
Edith. 
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‘Why, let our horses swim serosa,” Ate 


ewered Martha, ‘'L'll go in fret, and you de 
just like me; drop your bridle, pull ap your 
skirt, and piok up your feet in this way.”’ And, 
suiting the action to the Word, she made A per 
feet buneh of herself, and looked 
with her feet pen the horse's neck, that the 


ao comical 


reat of the party langhed alond, 

The sound of running water notified them 
that they were near the ‘ Branch," and a turn 
the them to the side of it, 
‘*' Come Martha, 
plunged in and erossel the narrow stream | 


in rowl brought 


onl’? gaid andl her horse 
laughing, she called from theotherside, * Don't 
let Belim shake you off, Misa Edith, when he 
comes out t"’ 

‘tT stand shivering on the brink and fear to 
Edith to Mr, Ellis, who 
He 


laughed, and, taking the bridle over his arm, 
said, ** Are you ready ?’’—and before she had 


launch away,”’ said 


was waiting for her to arrange her skirt, 


time to assent or object, the horses were bear- 
ing them over almost without perceptible mo- 
tion. 

‘* Well,” said Edith, ‘‘I feel as if I had per- 
formed a wonderful feat; something in the 
‘grand and lofty tumbling’ style. 

‘©?'T was first-rate !”’ said Martha (that “ first- 


rate’’ being with her the superlative degree of 


” 


excellence). ‘You are a heap more sensible 
than Miss Hannah. 
‘t’other side of Jordan’ while she was at the 
Bluff.”’ 

‘* Martha!’’ said her father, sternly. 

And, coloring slightly, she gave the paste- 


Why, we never got her 


boards a sudden jerk over her face, saying: ‘I’ ll 
’ Waving her switch 
in a majestic manner, she brought it down on 


meet you at the store.’ 


her horse’s neck, and the log-cabin and green 
skirt were again in rapid motion. 

The ‘* store’? was a low wooden building with 
a-porch in front, but withoyt any sign over the 
door or display of goods in the windows to indi- 
The broken 


panes of glass and tumble-down fence gave the 


cate that it was a place of business. 


whole place a dilapidated appearance, and 
Edith thought the grove at the back of the 
house looked far more inviting than the crazy 
looking porch in which were sitting several 
men, who all arose and disappeared in the dark 
looking door when our party approached. 

**Where’s Matty? There’s Flash with her 
skirt on the saddle,’’ said Mary. 

‘*Gone round to see Janett, Miss Mary,’’ said 
a gentleman, stepping from the porch. Then, 
saluting Mr. Ellis with a nod and ‘‘ How do, 
Ellis?’ he gave Edith an inquisitive look; 


‘ 
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and, at Mr, Hilia’s introduction, Mr, lrving, 
Misa Stanford,’’ bowed qtite low, and, lifting 
his head with a jerk, said: “ Happy to make 
your ‘quaintance, ma'am, Tight smart rain 
last week, ‘Hist you to ‘light, ma'am?’ edith 
extended her hand; and, grasping it in a 
business-like manner, he almost pulled her 
off the blook; then, wheeling around se Bud: 
denly as to make the horse start, he addressed 
himself to Mr, Hilis: ‘Horses want water, 
llis? Yea? Here, you Jack, take horses to 
ereek''—abbreviating his words and sentences 
as if life were too short to allow the use of pro- 
nouns and articles, and there was an absolute 
necessity for abridging all other words, 

‘**What'll look at, Ellis?" said Mr, Irving, 
as they stood beside the counter in the not very 
cleanly looking store, 

‘*T believe the young ladies wish some black 
material for riding skirts,"’ 
Nothing else toshow. Best 
replied Mr. Irving, elevating hia 


** Nice alpacas ? 
in the ’ouse,”’ 
eyebrows and striking the counter at every 
exclamation.”’ 

‘““That will do, Mr. Irving,’’ said Martha, 
thrusting her pasteboards in a window near 


‘* Please cut off twelve yards, and don’t 


” 


him. 
forget the sewing-silk.”’ 

‘Letters for you, Ellis, top the pile. 
Miss Matty, twelve yards.” 

Walking to a desk behind the door, Mr. Ellis 
took up the letters, and, looking them over, 
put three in his pocket. Edith looked at them 
wistfully, but said to herself: ‘‘It is too soon ; 
Ill not receive any for a week ;’’ then, taking 
those she had written out of her pocket, she 
was about to hand them to Mr. Ellis, when 
Mary atepped to the door, and lifting the lid of 
a small wooden box that was nailed to it on the 
inside, she said, with a look of sly humor: 
‘Put them in the office, Miss Edith.”’ 

The purchases were made, and stowed away 
in a small carpet-sack which was hung on the 
pommel of Martha’s saddle. Edith was glad 
when they were once more in the fresh air, for 
the smell of tobacco which proceeded from a 
corner where the occupants of the porch had 
stationed themselves, affected her very unplea- 
santly. Crossing the yard, they were followed 
closely by Mr. Irving, who led Selim to the 
block himself; and while Edith put on her 
skirt he worked his fingers nervously, and the 
moment it was fastened, seized her hand, and 
with a jerk of his head, said, “’Sist you to 
mount, ma'am /?’’ She had barely time to settle 
herself in the saddle, and before her foot was 
in the stirrup, he grasped the bridle, and lead- 


Yes, 
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jig the horse off a few paces, stovd, holding 
him by the bit, until the others were ready to 
start, When he let go with @ flourish of his arm, 
aud started back as if he expected Belim to 
po off like a rouket, As Hadith bowed, in ae: 
kvowledument of hia services, his manner and 
attitude reminded her forcibly of the ring tase 
tev in & travelling cireus she had visited when 
a ehild, 

‘Toa was ready and waiting when they reached 
liome, and they seated themselves around the 
table with spirits exbilarated, and appetites 
considerably sharpened by the vide, Me, Kilia 
was particularly merry and agreeable, and 
Hidita thought his animated countenance gave 
him quite a youthful appearance, and he looked 
soarcely ol enough to be the father of those 
two tall girls, Lifting her plate, she passed it 
to him without looking down, uutil the girls 
both exclaimed, ‘* Look under your plate, Miss 
Kdith, under your plate!'’ She colored with 
surprise and pleasure as she took up a letter, 
and, looking at Mr, Ellis suspiciously, said, 
‘*Where did this come from? It must have 
been written the day after I left home.’”’ He 
laughed heartily, as if he enjoyed her surprise, 
and said, ‘‘ You must excuse me for not hand- 
ing it to you before, but | knew you would 
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like to be alone whet you read it, and I feared 
your auxiety to lear the contetites would pre 
Veit your enjoylig the ride hutme,’’ 
litttnediately after prayera, which were an 
hour earlier on Baturday evening, Mdith weit 
to her room, “ Dear Gracy," said she, unfold 
jig her letter, "1 would know your graveful 
handwriting among a seore of others,’’ And 
then she read how poor Grace, sad, lonely, and 
quit of sorta, had gone to her sister's room the 
evening after her departure, and, after a fit of 
weeping, had concluded to write and tell her 
that George was very grum, mamma terribly 


low-spirited, aud the whole house se desolate 


that it was quite unbearable, Then came a 
long string of fond wishes for dear Edie's hap 
piness, followed by as many resolutions to look 
upon the bright side of life—-and the letter 
closed with a quotation, beginning, 't Away 
with melancholy,’’ and many assurances of 
sisterly affection, ‘* Bless her dear heart,’’ said 
Edith, returning it to the envelop, ‘1 hope 
the next letter will be a more cheerful one ;”’ 
and though she felt grieved at the sadness of her 
mother and her brother’s grumness, which she 
knew so well how to interpret, she was happy 
at having heard from the dear ones at home. 


(To be continued. ) 


SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY, 


BY MARY 


Old times are changed, old manners gone. 
Lay or THE Last MinsTREL. 

VALentine’s day in my grandfather's time; 
it was something worth looking forward to then; 
you should hear the old gentleman talk about 
it. The ice of many a courtship was broken ; 
the heart of many a maiden won through the 
medium of those emblematic pictures and flat- 
rhymes sent on that licensed morn. 
Young men—my grandfather among the num- 
ber—were known never to have retired to rest 
at all, but to have spent the night previous under 
their mistresses’ window, for the purpose of gain- 


tering 


ing her first glance in the morning, and thus, ao- 
cording to the old superstition, have the right of 
being her Valentine for the rest of the day, or, 
what was perhaps still more important, her 
husband for life. Yeung girls, in order to 
avoid the sight of a disagreeable suitor, would 
shut themselves up for the entire morning ; 
others, by various clever stratagems—peeping 
through litle friendly holes in the window 


MOORKE. 


curtains ; sitting with their eyes shut for hours, 
until they heard the wished-for step or well- 
beloved voice—endeavored to take in destiny, 
and cheat the fates! 
to have fainted beneath the weight of Cupids, 


Postmen were known 


doves, Hymen’s temples, and gold rings their 
bursting bags contained. One misanthropic 
mau of letters committed suicide on Valentine’s 
eve by throwing himself, bag and all, into a 
river near my grandfather’s house, leaving a 
note on the bank stating his reasons for the 
act: hatred to marriace, and a desire to save 
his fellow-creatures from that misery, as the 
wooer on the fourteenth of February was generally 
a fool by the first of April. 

But Valentine’s day in the nineteenth century 
—the sober, intellectual, satirical, nineteenth 
century—is a very different affair, ‘ These are 
the days of advance.’’ In our onward march 
of civilization we have trampled the Maypole 
under our feet, dethroned its pretty queen, and 


turned Cupid out of doors, ‘ Strong-minded 
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young ladies”’ sneer at such ‘senseless things,” 
and youth itself will soon be as much out of 
fashion as the rest. But yet, with all these 
disadvantages to battle against, Valentine’s 
day, although the mere ghost of its former self, 
still continues to have its old ‘* match-making”’ 
propensities ; truth still lurks in those annual 
rhymes, and many a proposal those love lines 
have contained has ended in smiles and blushes, 
wedding favors, and bride-cake at Whitsuntide. 
There ’s my cousin Mabel and Minnie Grey, 
they are living examples of this last fact. 

Of course you have never seen my cousin 
Mabel ; but if you had you would certainly say 
she was the prettiest girl you had ever beheld. 
Female critics of beauty, it is true, found fault 
with her nose as being ‘‘ somewhat too short,”’ 
and her mouth as ‘‘a little too large ;” but 
then her eyes were so blue and soft, her eye- 
lashes so dark and long, her hair so rich and 
bright, you forgot every other fault in looking 
at them; and as to her dimples, they would 
positively have made Hebe jealous, could that 
Yet Mabel, 
strange to say, with all her beauty, had reached 


young lady have seen them. 
the mature age of eighteen without a lover. 
ler father, a country clergyman, had jealously 
kept his fair blossom to nestle by his side, 
hidden from ali ‘* vulgar eyes”’ in the old ivied 
parsonage of a retired little village; rarely, if 
ever, allowing her to take part in any of the 
festivals and junketings given by their neigh- 
bors; those pleasant, innocent ‘‘ merry meet- 
ings,’’ where rural flirtations are got up, and 
the partners of a dance so often become the 
partners of a life. The consequence was, that 
when Mabel came to spend her Christmas with 
us, she had not been a week away from her 
leafy home before she danced exquisitely, flirted 
scientifically, and had caused half a dozen young 
men to wear turn-down collars, and seriously 
contemplate suicide. 

Now, as my father loves a full house, and 
declares ‘‘a merry Christmas’’ would be an utter 
impossibility without merry guest and good 
cheer, with ‘‘ that so plenteous,’’ that, like the 
jolly Frankelein, at this time, 

“It snewed in his hous of mete and drinke,” 
you may be sure Miss Mabel had every oppor- 
tunity of exercising her newly acquired accom- 
plishments. 

Teddy Green proposed for her five minutes 
after the first introduction, was refused, and 
Jack Sharp, the 
vicar’s son, enlisted as a private soldier, to the 


has never since been heard of. 


unspeakable grief of his parents, because Mabel 
had expressed a liking for an officer. Ephraim 
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Jones, an old friend of my father’s, a tedious, 
proverbial bachelor of fifty, ‘* full of wise saws 
and modern instances,’’ forgot himself so far as 
to present Mabel with some verses of a most 
amatory nature, and was observed to have had 
a most suspicious liking for walking by moon- 
light for some time after. The number of 
healthy appetites she ruined, the many sleep- 
less nights she caused, are beyond my calcula- 
tion ; yet I suppose the world has never seen a 
conqueror more careless of conquests than my 
cousin Mabel. I often wondered that in lighting 
s0 many flames in the hearts of others she never 
burnt her own fingers. I began to think the 
old saying, that ‘‘everybody has been in love 
once in their lives,’’ an utter mistake, and that 
Mabel bore a ‘‘ charmed life,’’? for here Janu- 
ary’s last days drew nigh, and her laugh was 
as merry, her dimples as pretty, and her eyes 
brighter than ever. 

**Come, come, this won’t do, Mabel,’’ said 
my father; ‘‘ it is positively unfair. Here have 
I displayed the finest assortment of goods, with 
every wish to please, and you are going to 
leave me without making a choice. If you are 
as fastidious over your ribbous as your lovers, 
I pity the shopman.”’ 

“Liberty for me; 
No man’s wife I'll be,” 
sang Mabel, and we all gave her up as incor- 
rigible. 


‘*Can you write a good feigned hand ?”’ said 
Fred Pratt, entering the library where I was 
sitting alone, indulging in what Mr. Weller calls 


‘‘a refferee.’’ ‘* Not that I’m aware of,’’ said 


I. “ Because, sa 


if you can,’ continued Fred, 
‘just direct this envelop’’—and he put down 
a bulky looking letter on the table. ‘I’ve 
been trying a new kind of penmanship the 
whole morning, but I don’t think it will do” — 
and he showed me several hieroglyphical spe- 
cimens. ‘If you had a Chinese or Egyptian 
postman, it might,’ said I, examining them. 
‘** But what do you want to feign your hand for? 
I hope, Fred,’’ I continued, in a dignified man- 
ner, ‘‘ you would not be guilty of so mean an 
action as writing an anonymous letter ; remem- 
ber, ‘the man who can write an anonymous 
letter only lacks the bad courage to grasp an 


assassin’s knife.’ ’’ 


‘* It—it—it ’s only a Valentine,”’ 


stammered 
Fred; * to-morrow ’s Valentine's Day.”’ 

**A VALENTINE !”’ 

I was never more surprised in my life. 

Fred was certainly the most bashfal man I 
had ever met—Goldsmith’s hero was bad 











SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY. 


enough, but Fred was worse. Why, he could 
no more have behaved as Marlow did to Miss 
Hardeastle, than he could have flown ; and yet 
liere was Fred sending a Valentine! How he 
ever got his ‘‘courage up to the sticking point,”’ 
is still a mystery to me. ‘‘And who’s the 
lady, Fred ?’”’ I inquired; “‘I never observed 
you admired any one in particular.” 

** Mabel Grant, of course,’”’ said Fred, with 
cheeks in an alarmingly apoplectic condition. 

** Mabel Grant !’’ 

Ilere was another surprise. 

‘“*Why, Fred, we all thought you disliked 
her; you never joined in praising her—never 
danced with her—seldom spoke to her ; in fact 
never caught ‘the prevailing epidemic,’ as I 
imagined at all.” 

‘*I thought her far too beautiful and good ; 
and myself too mean and unworthy ever to as- 
pire to her at first,”’ said Fred, in a husky tone; 
‘*but I love her so much now, I must tell her 
all—or—or—die ;’’ and he smote his forehead 
after the manner of men in his condition. 

**Come, old fellow, don’t be downhearted,”’ 
said I, quite moved. 

‘*I’ve no other way of letting her know what 
I think and suffer but in this way,’ continued 
he, taking up the bulky letter. 

‘* And a very good way too,”’ said I, encou- 
ragingly. ‘What sort of verses are they? 
Mind they ’re strong.” 

‘*Il composed them myself,’’ said Fred; ‘‘ they 
express exactly what I feel ;’’ and he took out 
the Valentine. « 

Such a Valentine! bunches of forget-me- 
nots—clusters of roses, which, on being raised 
up, disclosed the altar of Love—a bleeding heart 
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pierced with an arrow, lying upon it—with all 
the rapidity of a change in a pantomime. A 
delightfully healthy-looking little Cupid stood 
at the bottom of the page unrolling a scroll 
on which were inscribed in golden letters these 
lines :— 
** Doubt thou the stars are fire; 
Doubt that the sun doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar; 
But never doubt, I love. 


” 


I said I thought I had heard the lines before ; 
but as Fred indignantly denied my suspicion, I 
withdrew the assertion. 

‘*T would not feign my hand in sending such 
a Valentine,’ said I. 

** Wouldn’t you ?”’ said Fred, interrogatively. 

**No; concealments of that sort are only re- 
quired when you send uncomplimentary penny 
I should let her know who sent it; di- 
rect it in your own writing.”’ 

VoL. Lxu.—1l1 


ones, 











And he did, after a little pressing, with much 
confusion, in a hand that would have done 
honor to a Brobdignagian, with a seal to match. 

“*T love her so much,”’ he began again—but 
I was off to look for Mabel. 


I found her after a short search sitting in her 
own room writing, with a sheet of paper before 
her, which she hastily thrust into the table 
drawer as I entered, 

‘*To-morrow’s Valentine’s Day, Mabel; are 
you going to send any ?’’ I inquired. 

** Not I,”’ said Mabel, with just the faintest 
tinge of a blush in her cheek. ‘‘I would not 
receive such a nonsensical thing, let alone the 
sending; I have far too great a respect for the 
name of Love, than to take it in vain in un- 
meaning rhymes.” 

** Not always unmeaning,”’ I said. 
known the vows fervently made in those picto- 
rial billet-doux, as fervently kept; it all de- 
pends upon the man, you littie sceptic.”’ 


‘*T have 


‘*You are certainly going to send a Valen- 
tine!” interrupted Mabel, eagerly. 

Entre nous, this remark was both sudden and 
unpleasant—I had sent one that morning, writ- 
ten and posted under immense difficulties—my 
father having the book I had copied the verses 
from in his pocket, which I was forced to pick, 
as I couldn’t remember the last lines ; and the 
post-office, when I arrived, being tenanted by 
Jack Sharp inside, and guarded by old Jones 
outside, both evidently on the same errand, I 
had to remain down a by-lane a whole hour. 
I never hated old Jones so much ! 

‘You are certainly going to send a Valen- 
tine !’’ repeated Mabel, in triumphant glee. I 
saw it was no use denying it, for ‘‘ 1 was Liush- 
ing as red as a beet.’”’ : 

‘* Well, what if I am?” said I, endeavoring 
to be dignified; ‘‘I always practise what | 
preach ; I] see no crime in it.” 

‘*No more do I,’’ said Mabel, confidentially. 
‘“‘Tam going to send one, too, only I didn’t like 
ani 


” 


to tell you; I thought you might laugh ; 
she drew forth from the drawer she had kept 
jealously shut, the most splendid specimen in 
the paper-cutting line I have ever beheld—you 
couldn't have told it from the finest Valenci- 
ennes—the verses, delicately inscribed in azure 
ink, looked as if they had been written by Ti- 
tania with dew gathered by fairy fingers from 
the cup of a bluebell. 

‘*And who’s it to, Mabel?’’ said I, in a 
friendly, careless mauner—I was dying to know, 

**Guess,’’ 

**] can't.” 





“e Try.” 

‘(It’s no use, I could never find ont; you 
never showed you liked any one in particular.’’ 

‘Well, I don’t think this one likes me,”’ 
said Mabel, with a sigh. ‘‘He’s so hard to 
please,’’ she continued pettishly, ‘‘ or so hard- 
hearted, | don’t know which. I don’t think he 
likes women, only I liked him from the first, 
and as I’m going home next week, it’s no harm 
just to hint it to him ;’’ and she looked quite 
sad for a few minutes, but on lifting up her 
head, she saw something in the pier-glass oppo- 
site which seemed to console her surprisingly, 
for after looking for a few seconds, she went on 
again quite gayly, ‘Don’t waste so much 
thought upon the riddle, cousin; do you give 
it up?’’ 

** Yes—who is it ?’’ 

She came quite close and whispered—‘“ Fred 
Pratt!” 

* Who?” 

** Fred Pratt!” 

I felt horribly inclined to throw my arms 
about my cousin, and kiss her from pure joy— 
but, as it might have alarmed her, I restrained 
myself, and calmly went to post the Valentine, 


The auspicious morn arrived, the sun (con- 
trary to Fred’s expectations) did nothing ori- 
ginal; but rose at his usual hour in the east, 
accompanied by a few common-place looking 
clouds—things procewded in their accustomed 
way—perhaps a little more laughing and whis- 
pering among the girls, until the clock struoR 
nine, then a great change became perceptible, 
tunes began to be hummed, indicative of per- 
fect ease of mind in the hummers—books dili- 
gently read, as if the salvation of the readers 
depended upon them, conversations on import- 
ant subjects, carried on in the most careless 
and reckless manner ; suddenly in the midst of 
it all, like a clap of thunder, rat! tat! went the 
front door knocker. 


? 


‘It’s the postman! the 
postman screamed a chorus of voices—two 
young men became immediately agitated, and 
left the room—Minnie Grey upset her tea, and 
I broke a plate. 

In came the servant (I thought she would 
have been suffocated with her own importance) 
hearing a large tray before her, on which were 
piled letters of every description, from the im- 
posing looking official dispatch, with its huge 
seal, that must have consumed a stick of seal- 
ing-wax, down to the delicately scented, ex- 
quisitely made * billet-doux,’’ that should have 
had a sylph for a postman, and a fairy for its 


Such laughing and blushing—such 


sender. 
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anxiety in spite of the pretty head-tossing, 
saucy pouting, and assumed carelessness—such 
curiosity to find out the writing—such an inno- 
cent, foolish, happy time never was seen. 

But where was Mabel? 

She had never left her room ; her Valentines, 
no small number, had been taken up to her. 
Of course, what took place between her and 
them, no mortal can ever know; but, after a 
little time, we heard her door open, and her 
half suppressed screams—for, between surprise 
and joy, she had well-nigh fallen into his arms. 

‘Into whose arms ?’’ 

Fred Pratt's of course. 
spent the whole night on the landing, and had 


Poor fellow, he had 


thus gained her first glance and first greeting 
in the morning. , 

‘IT had no other way of saying how much I 
loved «you,”’ said he, half laughing and half 
crying, like the good-hearted simple fellow he 
was; ‘‘I’ve been very unhappy ever since 
you 've been here.’’ 

‘Are you happy now?” said Mabel, looking 
desperately pretty and coquettish, clad in her 
morning dress and blushes, as she laid her 
dimpled hand on his. 

He only answered by kissing it passionately. 

**T never thought that you loved me,’’ said 
Mabel, pouting. ‘' You never showed it,” 

‘Why, I always loved you,” said Fred 
‘* from the very first, and—”’ 

And what more they said, we must leave to 
the imagination of those of my readers whi 
have been in the #me position themselves. 

My father says—and he has had experienc 
in such matters—that we may make up ou! 
minds to wedding-favors and bride-cake at 
W hitsuntide. 
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HOPE. 


RY J. HOWARD SMITH 


Ir dwelleth in the inner heart, 

It liveth in each throbbing breast, 
It calmeth as our days depart, 

lt bringeth heavenly, peaceful rest. 


'Tix this that bids us urge our way, 
'Tis this that lights the blackest sky, 

"Tis this drives doubts and fears away, 
‘Tis this that fits us all to die. 


'Tis this that calms when world storms shake 
Tis this supports when loved ones die, 

Tis this upholds when friends forsake, 
Tis this brings absent loved ones nigh 


Hope is the day-star when dark billows roll, 
Hope is the gift our God hath given, 

Hope is the anchor of the Christian soul, 
Hope dwells on Earth; it lives in Heaven. 
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‘*Ir’s two cents for foot passengers.”’ 

It is very singular, but 1 hear those tones 
still; the small, sweet, susceptible voice, wind- 
ing in and out of the delicate syllables, and I 
sve the little brown, thin hand which was thrust 
up at the toll-gate. I was sixteen years old at 
that time, and I have doubled the years since 
then; but the little hand is before my eyes 
uow, and the voice, sweet as an old tune, in my 


ear still. I see the old turnpike road, too, 


which I had come upon suddenly, twisting itself 


like a rumpled brown ribbon along the hills and 
among the fair pasture fields on either side. 

‘You're rather small to tend toll-gate,’’ I 
said, as I slipped the money into the child's 
hand, 

She looked up, and smiled a smile that was 
not completed on the lips, but ran up into all 
the dark, sunburnt features, and did for them 
what sunlight dows for Catawba wine, and em- 
phasized itself in the eyes; which were large, 
and of a kind of brown or dark agate. 

‘*O no! I shall be eleven years old next 
August’’—with an air which said her age ought 
to prove her a person of good judgment; one 
who might be trusted in almost any important 
conjunctions or relations, 

I was amused at her half childish, half ma- 
ture manner, which latter would have sat rather 
vomically upon her if it had not been for her 
extreme sincerity ; and I was about to answer 
her remark with apother, when a wagon drove 
up with a farmer, who was evidently a neigh- 
bor, for he asked in a loud tone after ‘‘ Mrs. 


’ and how the seine was 


Plummer’s rheumatiz,’ 
coming on; and the little girl darted into the 
house, and I kept on my way. 

On what very small, hidden springs does 
That 
very morning my grandfather Bryant had shown 


God turn the great events of our lives! 


me a large seal ring which had belonged to his 
youngest son, my Uncle John, who died in his 
early manhood, smitten by a sudden fever in 
the East Indies. 

‘‘ It just fits my fore-finger’’—as it slid easily 
over the joint. 

My grandfather looked at it tenderly. ‘‘ Poor 
hoy * he said. ‘* Jl 
And he shook his fine old gray 


used to wear it on his 
little one.’’ 


head. ‘You better let me keep it for youa 


OLD TURNPIKE 
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little longer, Bryant; I’m afraid it will slip off 
your finger.”’ 

‘* Well, let me have it an hour or two, grand- 
pa.’’ I had my way, as I always did. 

But a little while later, a fancy seized me to 
go off into the woods; and I had 
farther than I expected, and came out upon the 


rambled 


turnpike three miles from my grandfather's, 

I was passing the summer at Longwood. My 
father had conceived a dread that I inherited 
something of my mother’s delicacy of physique, 
because I had her features, and he had sent 
me up into the country in the hope that fresh, 
bracing air and daily exercise would counteract 
any tendency to disease. But the fears were 
unnecessary in my case; if my mother had 
given me her face and figure, I had my father’s 
stamina of constitution, 

I was his idol. All the love which was not 
buried in the grave of his girl-wife was poured 
on the head of the child she left him, My fa- 
ther was a very rich man, twenty years my 
I had 


been nursed in luxury and indulgence of the 


mother’s senior, proud, stately, reticent. 
most debilitating kind. I was a selfish, exact- 
ing, impulsive, yet, on the whole, good-natured 
boy ; I made everybody's ease or comfort sub- 
ordinate to my own wishes or whims; but it 
was a habit with me, and I was unconscious of 
it. I was naturally studious, and out-door life 
in the woods and flelds was a perfect passion 
with me, and saved me from becoming eflemi- 
nate, 

My father had found my mother in the first 
flush of womanhood at her country home, at 
Longwood, where he was stopping for a week, 
People said that her beauty won his heart, but 
this was not all the truth; her graciousness of 
soul, the gentleness and beauty of her life gained 
her what her face never could, with its 
delicate, sweet outlines, its ‘‘gentian eyes,’’ and 


for 


its marvellous sweetness of expression, which 
made the face of my mother seem like the face 
of an angel, 

‘See, here, you must have dropped your ring 


just after you paid me the money, for I found 


it on the ground.”’ The little girl panted out 
the words, breathless with her long run, for I 
was nearly half a mile from the toll-gate. 

‘*So I must’’—taking the ring. ‘‘ Dear me, 
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what arun you have had! How did you know 
it was mine ?’’ 

‘LT saw it on your finger when you paid me. 
Oh-h!’’ This last word, which suddenly shut 
off the rest of her sentence, ran through her 
lips in a groan, and her forehead contracted 
with sharp, sudden pain. 

‘*What is the matter?’’ I asked, in much 
concern, 

‘* Why, you see, I stumbled over a stone, and 
I’ve hurt my ankle, for it aches.’’ And here 
the tears forced themselves into the brown eyes. 

They touched me, for I was very sensitive to 
suffering. ‘‘Come and sit down on the stone 
fence,’’ I said, for it ran low along the side of 
the road, and I helped her to it, and sat down 
beside her. ‘‘ You’re very, very kind to bring 
me my ring; but I’m sorry you've hurt you.”’ 

‘*7 was in such a hurry, you know.” 

**Does your ankle hurt you ?’’ 
**O yes, hard!” 
**It’s too bad! 


‘*Nothing, I guess, thank you.”’ 


What can I do for you?” 
But she 
winced with the pain as she said the words. 

**Tf you'll let me hold you so that you can 
rest your ankle here on the rail, it’ll feel 
easier.”’ 

**T’m afraid I’m too heavy.” 

“No.” 

I lifted her up gently, for she was a light 
little creature, and seated her on my knee, and 
she rested her foot on the rail. 

‘*There, now, doesn’t that feel better ?’’ 
Then she looked in 
my face with her bright, deep, unabashed eyes. 


‘* Yes, a great deal.’’ 
** You are very kind to me!”’ she said. 

Nobody had ever spoken such words to me 
before. People had caressed and flattered me, 
but it was almost the first time in my life that 
I had ever had the luxury of doing good to 
another. 

‘*T think it is you who have been kind to 
me.’’ And I removed her brown gingham sun- 
bonnet, and smoothed her hair. 

Then we fell to talking—and I learned that 
the little girl’s name was Margaret Willough- 
that 
she had neither brother 


her father and mother were dead ; 
sister, and 


by ; 
that 
lived with her grandmother, who kept the 
and knit 


in the summer, 


nor 


toll-gate, seine for the farmers to go 


fishing They were very, very 
poor folks, indeed, Margaret said, with a sweet, 
little still her 


grandmother had managed to buy her, that 


earnest gravity on her face ; 


summer, a straw bonnet, trimmed with white 


ribbon, and a pink lawn dress, and a pair of 


Monroe shoes; and it was her belief and con 
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vietion that she looked as nice as the other 
little girls, when she and grandma went on 
Sundays to the brown-stone meetin’-house on 
the green. 

I drank all this in greedily. It was anew 
revelation of life to me; and the perfect fresh- 
ness of the child—the entire simplicity and 
earnestness with which she confided to me her 
history and her heart, drew me towards her ; 
and [I kept on questioning her farther, and 
watching the quick changes that came and 
went in her face, with her bright, quick, intel- 
ligent answers. 

At last she rose up hastily, *‘Oh, what will 
grandma say ’cause I’m gone so!’’ But with 
her first step a sudden pain shot through her 
ankle. 

‘*Margaret, you can’t go home alone; I'll 
walk with you; leanonme:” and I slipped my 
arm round her waist, and half-carried, half-led 
the light figure along, so that little weight came 
on the sprained ankle. ‘‘ Now, supposing, 
Margaret,’’ I said, as we moved slowly on, 
‘that you were very rich, and could have 
everything you wanted to, what would you do 
with your money first ?”’ 

She twisted the strings of her gingham sun- 
bonnet a few moments, thoughtfully, around 
her fingers, and then she looked up with a 
sudden light over her face. 

“Oh, I know.”’ 

** Well, tell me.”’ 

‘*T’d jest have some new dresses, and go to 
the Academy on the hill; and I’d buy a whole 
lot of new books to read. You see we haven't 
but about a dozen at home, and I’ve read ’em 
over and over.”’ 

‘I’ve got more than you could read in a 
dozen years, at home ; and [’ll send you a little 
library.’’ 

How her eyes shone and danced. Then she 
answered in her sweet, grave way, “I thank 
you; more than I can tell, I thank you!” then, 
after a little pause, ‘‘Can you spare so many, 
though ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes; I can get more easily enough.” 

She looked up in my face with a searching 
curiosity, but she did not speak. 

‘* What are you thinking about me, Marga- 
ret ?’’ 

‘That you must be rich.” 

‘*Tlow do you know ?”” 

“Oh, I cantell. I al’ays knows rich folks.” 

‘Don’t you like them ?”’ 

‘* Not very often. They re 80 proud,”’ 

**Am I proud ?’’ 
The same searching look into my face; but 
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this time there was a doubt in her eyes. ‘ You 
look so, but you don’t act ao,” 

It was a delicate compliment, and I thanked 
her for it. 

We had now reached the toll-gate; and a 
little old woman ina white cap and acalico short- 
gown, put her head out of the front door of the 
little yellow, one-story house, that sat close to 
the gate. 

**Oh, Maggie, child, I didn’t know what had 
taken you ;’’ and she stopped short on seeing 
me, 

‘* Why, grandma, I had to run a long ways 
before I could get to him with the ring, and 
I’ve sprained my ankle, and he had to come 
home with me.’’ 

‘Dear me !’’ said the old woman, inspecting 
me with her dim eyes, on this informal intro- 
duction ; ‘‘I’m sorry she ’s made you so much 
trouble.’”’ 

**It’s of no consequence whatever, ma’am, 
only I think her ankle may require immediate 
care.”’ 

The old lady invited me to walk in, and her 
granddaughter indorsed the invitation with 
her eyes. 

But the long summer day was leaning toward 
the night,-and I had a walk of three miles be- 
fore me; so I declined the invitation, but pro- 
mised to accept it during the week ; and I took 
leave of the old lady and the little girl, and 
went up the old turnpike road, laying plans to 
serve ny new acquaintance, and musing on all 
she had told me—and the voices of the coming 
evening began to wake up prophetically in the 
woods, bat no voice whispered to my soul that 
God had sent His angel to walk with me that 
day! 

On reaching home, I learned that a letter 
had been received from my father, stating that 
his business required his going abroad imme- 
diately ; and that he had concluded to have me 
accompany him, as the time of his return was 
somewhat indefinite, and I could pursue my 
studies in Europe as well as in America, I 
was to leave my grandfather's the next day. 

I have quite often wondered that in the midst 
of the interest and excitement which this news 
occasioned, the little girl at the toll-gate did 
not quite escape my mind. But she did not; 
I had a private interview witlfmy grandfather, 
and related to him the history of my meeting 
with Margaret Willoughby, and succeeded in 
awakening the old gentleman’s interest in my 
little protegée, and obtaining his promise that 
he would send her for two years to the Academy 
on the hill 
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The four days which intervened before our 
departure were occupied with the hurry and 
bustle of preparation ; but I managed to find 
time to prepare a large box of books, of a mis- 
cellaneous kind, poems, histories, stories, &c., 
which were duly sent to my grandfather's care, 
for the little girl at the toll-gate. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘*Comr, Bryant, put your book down, and 
hold this skein of silk for me, please.” 

She said the words in her pretty, half-peremp- 
tory, half-coaxing way, as she came toward 
the lounge where I was lying close by the open 
window, reading, 


beautiful spring day, and the page of the book 


alternately, the page of that 


which I held in my hand. 
One, somehow, seemed to harmonize and fit 
The face of the late May look- 


ing down on the summer, had caught the glory 


into the othe. 
and the gladness thereof. The fruit trees were 
puffed and fluted with blossoms, and full of the 
song of birds. The dozing winds breathed 
sweet fragrances into the window ; and the sky 
wore the bright, radiant, triumphant smile of 
the completed spring, upon its face. 

And the book which I was reading wore a 
smile too upon its face ; the smile of one whose 
hope and whose trust were in the love of our 
Father who is in heaven. 

The volume was a collection of miscellaneous 
stories and poems, and the unknown writer 
was evidently a woman, and in her youth. 
There was a glow and freshness about her 
genius which could only belong to the May of 
life. There was a little throb of sadness, too, 
running through the pages, which touched 
with their soft, healing, wondrous skill, the 
Much, 


somewhat, she had 


loves and the sorrows of human life. 
the writer had rejoiced ; 
suffered ; but the sunshine and the rains had 
alike nourished the sweet, gentle, loving wo- 
manhood which warmed and sanctified the 
I thought all this before Annie, the 
wife of my cousin Frederick Mathers, came to 


pages. 
my lounge, and knelt down by it, with a skein 
of silk slipped round her dainty fingers. She 
had a kind of passion for crocheting and em- 
broidering; and for all those knick-knacks with 
which women are forever busying themselves 
about. 

Annie was a bright, merry, good-hearted lit- 
tle thing ; no great depth or force to her, to be 
sure; but she was just such a wife as Fred 
needed; full of domestic tact and taste, rery 
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pretty, and graceful withal, 8o she gratified 
him wsthetiecally, for he was naturally fastidi- 
ous. 

Twelve years lay between this spring and the 
They had 
brought many changes to me, as they usually 
do to all 
gray head under the grasses, six years before ; 
and a sudden fit of apoplexy had stricken my 
father, just as he was on the eve of returning 


last one I had passed at Longwood, 


lives. My grandfather had laid his 


to America, three years before, 

One night, twelve months later, while I was 
travelling through the south of England, that 
great and terrible misfortune befell me, which 
awept out, fora time, all my hope and desire 
in life. The bridge over which our cars were 
passing broke down; many of the passengers 
were hurled over a precipice into the river, a 
feet I was thrown upon a 
part of the bridge which remained, and I re- 


hundred below. 


membered nothing more. A long, slow illness 
followed. I was internally injured, my ankle 
broken, and I found myself a cripple for life ; I 
believed, then, a confirmed invalid. I returned 
to America a year later, somewhat improved in 
health, but still physically a wreck of what I 
had been. 

Frederick Mathers, my only cousin on my fa- 
ther’s side, had been my most intimate com- 
panion and friend during my boyhood; and we 
had kept up an intermittent correspondence 
during my residence abroad, for I had gradu- 
ated at a German university. Frederick was a 
young physician: he had married six years 
hefore, and was succeeding well in his profes- 
sion. But he was still poor, while I was the 
only heir to my father’s wealth. 

I easily persuaded my cousin to go to Long- 
wood and take up his residence in the gray 
old stone house, which my grandfather had 
built. 


and modernized, without seriously altering its 


We had the interior a little rejuvenated 


old-fashioned physiognomy, for I am no icono- 
clast. 
settled 


earth which was home to me. 


Karly in the preceding March we had 
down here. It was the only spot on 
Fred and Annie 
were enchanted with their new residence, and 
we daily congratulated each other on the suc- 
‘ess of our project. 

** Bryant,’’ Annie began, in her light, quick 
way, while the silk ran in a crimson ripple 
over her rapid fingers, ‘‘ 1 think it’s high time 
you were waked up. You ‘ve just done nothing 
but settle down here over your books, ever since 


we got snugly under this blessed old roof. Fred 


says you ought to pass two-thirds of your days 
under the trees, from this tinte to November.’’ 
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‘You mustn't make it so pleasant in the 
house, then, that a fellow can’t muster up 
courage to get out of it.” 

‘*Well, if that’s all that’s wanted to get 
you out, I assure you nothing shall be left 
undone on my part,’’ with a comieal dip of her 
bright head, and an arch laugh running out of 
her bine eyes, 

‘*And accomplish it, no doubt, because you 
are a woman; but, Annie, if you got me out- 
doors, it wouldn't be far, or long ;’’ and Iglaneed 
at the crutch which stood at the foot of the 
lounge. 

A little sadness crept across the brightness of 
her face ; but 
the sentence was broken into by an urgent 


‘Oh, yes, you will, Bryant ;’’ 


summons from some neighbor, which at once 
took Annie down stairs. I lay still, amidst the 
bright sunshine and the dozing winds, but, for 
awhile, the thoughts which came over my soul 
were like those cold mists which sail in from 
the northeast, and cover the face of the earth 
every November. 

I thought of my bright, careless, affluent 
youth ; of my proud, strong manhood, allerushed 
out of me in an hour; of the broken dreams, 
and health, and hope; of the slow life, and the 
crippled limb that I must carry to the grave ; 
and I laid my head back with a slow, weary 
heartache, and almost longed to die. 

And with that last thought a new light and 
warmth came through the mist, and glorified it. 
Whatsoever my life was, my death would be 
better for the evil that had befallen me. Had I 
not learned in that long, wasting sickness, pa- 
tience and submission, love to God and to man? 

‘Uncle, Uncle Bryant, see what I’ve got for 
you!”’ 

A slender thread of sonnd came throngh the 
open door, and there was the soft patter of a 
child’s feet in the room, and a little head with 
clusters of shining curls, and pretty red lips 
that were always full of the motion of talk and 
laughter, came up to me, and a little hand, that 
was like a sea-shell, held up triamphantly be- 
Large, 

their 
snowy blossoms full of heavy passionate fra- 


fore my eyes a cluster of white roses. 
queenly, luscious flowers they were, 
grance, as they lay half sheltered in a covert of 
green leaves. 

“Oh, Harry, my pet, where did you get 
these beautiful roses ?’’ 

** Miss Willoughby gave them to me,” lisped 
the voice of six summers, 

‘*And who is Miss Willoughby ?”’ 

‘* She ’s my school-teacher, yon see; and I 


went home with her to-day, and when I saw 
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the flowers growing all round the front window, 
I spoke right out, ‘Oh, how Uncle Bryant 
would like some of them!’ And Miss Wil- 
loughby smiled, and said, ‘ Would he, dear?’ 
And then she gave me these, but I knew she 
meant ‘em for you, though she didn't say so,"’ 

‘*What do you know about this Miss Wil- 
loughby, Annie?’’ I asked of Harry's mother, 
when she returned to my room, 

‘* Very little; I’ve seen her but once, She 
atruck me a8 a quiet, ladylike person; a little 
over twenty; and, altogether, her manner 
pleased me. She teaches the district school, 
and I sent Harry to her, just to get the little 
rogue out of the way for a few hours. I re- 
member, now, that Mrs. Peekham told me the 
school-teacher’s name was Margaret Willough 
by, that she wrote poetry occasionally, and 
supported her grandmother, who is an infirm 
and very old woman.” 

‘* Margaret Willoughby, Margaret Willough- 
by!’’ The name seemed to go in slow, silver 
liquid echoes up and down my thoughts, as 
though it came from some far country in the 
past, and wound through all the years, and 
called to me, soft and faintly, ‘‘ Margaret Wil- 
loughby.’’ 

‘*That’s it !’’ 
denly, and with no little emphasis, on the table. 

‘*What’s it?’ cried Annie, half springing 


from her seat with the start I had given her, 


I brought my hand down sud- 


‘* Something I’ve found in my thoughts.”’ 

‘* Bryant, you are the oddest man alive,”’ 
answered Annie, and a laugh ran out of her 
lips as she wound Harry’s silken curls around 
her fingers. And I sat there opening and shut- 
ting my eyes, and thinking of that far-off day 
when I first met Margaret Willoughby. 

I could see it still, the old turnpike road, 
winding away like a brown, crumpled ribbon 
through the green pastures, on either side, and 
the little girl at the toll-gate, with her small, 
tanned face and strange, bright eyes. I had 
not thought of it for years; but it all came 
back now, vivid as a thing of yesterday, and I 
recalled now a letter which my grandfather had 
written during my first year in Germany, in 
which he mentioned Margaret Willoughby, 
stating ‘that he had sent her to the Academy, 
and that she was a remarkably intelligent child, 
And that 
little girl had blossomed into womanhood, and 


and he was much interested in her. 


taught school, and wrote poetry now; and she 
had not forgotten, I had evidence of that in the 
roses that were like great snowy goblets pour- 
ing out delicious fragrance in the tall Venetian 
glass on the table. 
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I kept my own counsel, but I resolved that 
not many days should go over my head before 
I looked on the face of Margaret Willoughby. 


CHAPTER IIT, 


‘‘Gnranpma, we shall have strawberries and 
cream by week after next. I've been out 
amongst the vines, and they ’re doing finely.” 

The voice fluttered out of the front window 
of the dainty little white cottage, as I stood at 
the gate that June morning. The house looked * 
in the distance like a little white cup hidden 
among the trees. It couldn’t have contained 
more than five rooms, It was picturesque 
enough, though all hugged round with wood- 
bines ; and on either side of the grass plat was 
a bed of flowers with a fringe of box. 

The next moment she came to the window, 
where her voice had just preceded her, and 
she shook out a table-cover of red and black, 
in that quick, skilful way which made one feel 
at once that her hands were used to all that 
kind of work. 
a good view of her face. 
tradictory one, for the eyes, of a large deep 
brown, had the look of a child; the look I 
remembered, full of wonder and wistfulness, 


She did not see me, but I had 


It was a strange, con- 


with endless smiles and variations in them; 
but there was a certain gravity about the mouth 
and a sweet seriousness about all the oval fea- 
tures which thought, and discipline, and gor- 
row could alone have given them. It was not 
a handsome, pretty, beautiful face, but there 
was a charm about it. So I watched her as 
she arranged the books on the table, wiping off 
the dust with a small cloth, and humming 
snatches of old tunes or replying to some 
question of her grandmother’s, who must have 
been in another room and probably a little 
deaf, 

At last I went up to the house, and she 
came to the door with a face full of surprise. 
She did not recognize me. 

‘* Miss Willoughby,’’ I said, offering her my 
hand, ‘‘I have come to thank you for the roses 
you sent me by your little pupil, Harry Mathers, 
the other day.”’ 

What a leap of surprise, recognition, plea- 
sure, and timidity there was in her face! Then 
she put her hands, her little soft, warm hands 
in mine, and said, just as she would have said 
it thirteen years before, on the old turnpike, 
‘‘T am very glad to see you, Mr, Hamilton.” 

I went into the parlor and sat down, It was 
the neatest, plainest, cosiest littlé spot imagin- 
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able. There was a dark ingrain carpet, and 
cane seat chairs, green lounge, and a little table 
covered with We 
I saw her glance at my crutch and 


hooks. sat down on the 
lounge. 
my crippled limb, and such a sweet sadness 
came into her eyes as I have seen in children’s 
when their mothers’ faces were sorrowful. 

‘*T thought it most likely you had forgotten 
us,’’ she said, 

“Ono. I remember the old turnpike road, 
and the toll-gate, and the little girl with the 
sprained ankle.”’ 

A smile ran into her lips and then over her 
face, but [knew a word more would have brought 
something into her eyes besides a smile; so I 
said, quietly: ‘Did you get the books I sent 
you?” 

She answered my question indirectly: “If 
you could have seen me the day they came, or 
the 


they opened up to me; 


marvellous treasures which 
if | could tell you of 


the new life which tney nourished in my soul!” 


have known 


She stopped here abruptly, but her face finished 
the sentence as even jer voice could not have 
done, 

After this, I have no remembrance of what 
we talked about, but there were few pauses in 
the conversation, and I remained three hours. 

Margaret Willoughby was a new revelation 
to me; for, be it remembered, I have met with 
the noblest born and highest bred, the loveliest 
and most gifted women of Loth hemispheres, 
and I had learned what it takes so many near 
a lifetime to learn—that no grace of mien, no 
rift of mind or person, no outward adorning 
can make a /ady; i mean that sweetness and 
gentleness, that tenderness and sympathy which 

‘The heart of a 
t thing this side of 


Luther meant when he said: 
Chr 
heaven,”’ 
—a lady by the will of God! 
that morning that we passed together, for school 


tian woman is the sweete 
And Margaret Willoughby was this 


I knew it during 


had a week's vacation. 

We rambled over many subjects, and, though 
I cannot recall these, | remember perfectly the 
impression whigh Margaret Willoughby’s con- 
versation left on me. What struck me at first 
most prominently was a kind of childish art- 
lossness which wound its golden thread through 
her whole speech and manner; yet it was tem- 
pered with a sweet womanly gravity, and 
dignity, and thoughtfulness, just as the ex- 
pression in her eyes was by Lhe rest of her face. 
Perhaps somewhat of this was owing to her 
small knowledge of the worid, tor she told me 


she had never been thirty miles from Longwood 
But she had read, studied, lived; 


in her life. 
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and so she had bloomed into her young, sweet, 
fragrant womanhood like the white roses slice 
had plucked for me. 

I saw the young school-teacher very often 
after this; for, as the summer grew, I gained 
strength of body and soul, and we had frequent 
rides together; and there was a little fringe of 
woods back of the small white cottage where 
we used to go, and sit, and listen to the brook, 
whose silver waters tangled themselves with 
gurgling leap and laughter over the stones ; 
and Margaret was never weary of listening with 
those bright child-eyes and that womanly face 
of hers to the stories I had to tell her of foreign 
countries. She had read much and seen little, 
and this always gives to a woman a kind of 
strange, contradictory air and manner. Shiv 
had something, too, to tell me of her life; of 
its struggles and aspirations, and how, after she 
had attended the village Academy five years, 
she was offered the situation of village school- 
teacher, and since then her grandmother's in- 
creasing age and infirmities had rendered her 
unfit for any active cares or duties. I looked 
at the small, trembling figure, and wondered at 
the brave, true, strong soul which it held, 


‘*T shall leave yon here to take care of your- 
selves with a great many doubts and misgivings, 
but there ’s no help for it,’’ said Cousin Annie, 
as we all gathered in the sitting-room after tea, 
one evening just in the opening of September. 
She had been summoned to the bedside of her 
mother, who was ill—not dangerously so, but 
in that state of mingled nervous excitement 
and prostration which required her daughter's 
care and society, and Frederick had given his 
wife ‘leave of absence’’ for a month. 

We all felt sad enough at the thought of 
missing Annie’s bright face and cheery voice 
about the house, and I knew the lightness of 
her hide something 
deeper in her voice, as she pushed an ottoman 
to her husband’s feet, and, throwing herself on 
this, rested her cheek on his knee while Harry 
perched himself on the other, 

‘“T expect Bryant and I’ll make awkward 
work, keeping old bachelor’s hall,’’ laughed 


tones was assumed to 


the young husband, as he smoothed the yellow 
silken hair that lay in its abundant beauty on 
his knee. 

‘‘Our case looks dubious, Fred. We shall 
have nobody to scold us for not being punctual 
at dinner, or keeping the rooms in disorder—in 
short, for committing any of these numerous 
delinquencies by which the sons of Adam have 
managed to keep the tongues and tempers of 
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the danghters of Eve in a constant state of 
excitement during the last six thousand years.”’ 


Arnie lifted her head, and shook with play- 
ful threatening her white hand in my face. 
‘* Bryant,’ she said,’’ I wish you would take 
one of those daughters of Eve you've just ma- 
ligned so to wife before the next twenty-four 
hours goes over your head,’’ 

‘Thank you for your benevolent wishes. If 
I could only find her now {” 

Here Harry slipped off his father’s knee, and 
pattered up to me, and put his pretty face close 
to my ear. ‘Uncle Bryant,’ he said, confl- 
dentially and earnestly, ‘‘ 1 know of somebody 
you could get to be your wife,”’ 

‘* Who is it, my pet ?’’ 

Miss Margaret Willoughby.” 

How his father leaned his head back and 
laughed, while his mother clapped her hands 
and shouted |! 


‘* But how do you know she ‘ll have me, my 
boy ?’’—lifting the little fellow on my knee. 

He nestled his head on my shoulder, “I'll 
ask her to-morrow, and see,’’ 

Another peal of mirth; Annie’s sweet laughter 
tangling in and out of her husband's, 

‘*No, thank you, Harry; I prefer to ‘speak 
for myself’ on such a subject, or I fear that I 
should meet with no better success than Miles 
Standish did with the Puritan maiden, Pris- 
cilla,”’ 

‘And probably Uncle Bryant will select a 
somewhat different ‘maiden’ from your school- 
teacher, Harry, when he does speak for him- 
self,’’ 

‘* How do you mean, Annie ?’’ 

‘*Why, I mean different in position, family, 
fortune, everything. Do you know, Bryant, 
Mrs. Peekham was wondering this afternoon 
that you conld visit Miss Willoughby so often. 
She says she has never had any position in 
Longwood, that she’s low-bred, and her grand- 
mother kept the toll-gate !’’ 

** And what did you tell her, Annie ?’’ 

‘Oh, [told her that I knew nothing about 
Miss Willoughby, having never met her but 
once, oniy she was a little protegée of yours once, 
though I knew you had no serious intentions 
in that quarter,’’ 

‘* Tow did you know it?” 

She turned and faced me, “ Why, Bryant, 
you haven't, have you?’’ 

‘*Tt has just struck me that I have,” 

‘Well, that’s old yy it 
Fred interposed here, not knowing exactly how 


cool, fellow was 


to take me, 
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‘*Now, Bryant, are you in sober earnest ?’’ 
asked Annie, coming over to me, 

‘*Yes; Ithink I shall take Harry's advice, 
and ask Miss Willoughby to be my wife.’’ 

**Oh, Bryant, what will Mrs. Peekham——what 
will the world say ?’’ 

‘Do you think I should stop to inquire, 
Annie Mathers? Do you think when I found 
a woman whose soul was crowned with those 
rare and beautiful jewels above all price, which 
— lo 


make a loving and Christian womanhood 
you think I would not gather her to my heart, 


sooner than a crowned queen, and holding her 


there, its joy, and light, and completeness, do 
you think I should care what Mrs. Peekham or 
the world said of it ?’’ 

‘No, I wouldn't if I were you, Bryant !’’ out 
spoke Annie, for her heart was full of noble and 
generous impulses that responded quickly to 
the right touch. 

‘* No! a thousand times no!’ 
deep, emphatic tones of her husband, 

And then I told them a little of all Margaret 
Willoughby had been to me; 
ously, the knowledge and the love of her had 


answered the 


how, unconsci- 


wakened my life into trne and higher purpose ; 
and how her sweet, childlike faith had called 
to mine, which lay cold and dormant in my 
soul; and how the great sorrow of my life had 
taught me, at last, a new submission to the 
will of God, our Father; and how I, who once 
longed to die, was now willing and rejoiced to 
live for His sake. And when I concluded, my 
cousins came and placed their hands in mine, 
and said: ‘‘ Bryant, may you be very happy 
with the wife of your choosing !”’ 

I went up toward evening to the little white 
Mar- 
garet was sprinkling a moss rose-bush, in the 
She 


cottage set like a cup among the trees, 


front yard, with a small watering-pot. 
came toward me, her brown eyes full of their 
shy smiles, and the soft flush going in and out 
of her face, She wore a lawn dress, with sprigs 
of pink scattered over the white ground, and 
the sleeves were looped back from the small 
white arma. We talked awhile of the sunset 
clouds, of the flowers in the yard, of the fare- 
well of the summer, and then I said to her, 
‘‘T have a bouk, Miss Margaret, and out of its 
sweet, fresh, perfuming pages I have selected 
alittle sketch which, with your permission, I 
shall read to you,”’ 
‘Thank you ;’’ and we went into the parlor 
together; but when I drew the book from my 
pocket, she glanced at it and said, with a sud- 
den drawing in of her breath, ‘‘ Oh, is that the 
book?"’ 





‘You have seen it, then ?’’ 

‘‘T—I have heard of it;” 
awey, and seemed very intent on smoothing 
the folds of her dress. 

The book was the one which I had read that 
day that she had given Harry the roses. 

It struck me that her manner was a little 
singular, but I sat down and opened the book, 
and she sat a little way from me, and listened 
to my reading. She sat, as I said, a little apart 


and she turned 


from me, her hands lying still in her lap, ex- 
cept when the little fingers fluttered restlessly 
against each other, for they had a kind of habit 
of motion, The sketch was a very brief one: 
a little exquisite, pathetic picture of a country 
home and hearts made very heavy with the 
anguish of misapprehension and parting, and 
glad unspeakably with the sudden joy of meet- 
ing and reconciliation. 

‘Isn't it a touching little thing?’ I asked, 
as I closed. 

**[do you like it so much ?’’ and her face 
was radiant. 

** Yes—don’t you ?”’ 

She opened her lips—her blushes came and 
went—suddenly it flashed across me— 

** Margaret, you wrote this book !" 


She tried to look astonished, but she was 


—- ee 
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not used to dissemble. She buried her face in 
her hands, and broke into sobs. 

‘*Margaret, dear Margaret, have I no right 
to your secret—the right of one who would be 
neither friend nor brother, but more, and better 
than these ?’’ 

She understood me, but only sobs kept sway- 
ing back and forth the small, slender figure. 

Once, and once only, I tried her. ‘* Marga- 


ret, you do not answer me. Is it because ycu 


cannot love a man who is crippled for life? 
whose health can never be’’— 
Her face sprang up from her hands. The 


tears were held in check upon it. 

‘Oh, Mr. Hamilton, you do not think so 
meanly of me as that !’’ and I was answered. 

Then, for the first time, I gathered her to my 
heart, and kissed the red blossom of her lips, 
and thanked God that she belonged to me for 
life; that she would walk by my side, true, 
tender, sweet, loving till death took us apart— 
my wife, in the best and holiest meaning of that 
blessed word, 

Two years she has been this—two years 
which have taught me how priceless was the 
pearl I found on the old turnpike road—the pearl 
that I found, and wore on my heart—Margaret 
Willoughby ! 
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Fries. 104, 105, and 106 are different wharf | will carefully observe the principles we have 


views, 


They are easy of execution, if the pupil 


before laid down. The first is a good study, for 
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an accurate perspective must be observed; the | merous objects, each one of which should be 


sevond is a good exercise on account of the nu- | well defined; the last is quite simple. 


Fig. 106. 
































“ATTER MANY 


BY ALICH B, 


Tie noon train came thundering along, whirl- 
jing dust into the dry, heated air, The porter 
at the atation besatirred himself—the coachmen 
who had been standing in knota on the plat- 
form, discussing thelr horses, and telling won- 


of their 


’ 


derful tales of the sagacity or “ grip’ 
dogs, separated hastily, and hurried to their 
posts, A heavy rumble, a shriek, and two 
quick, Impatient snorts from the engine—the 
train had arrived, 

** Here we are, Lawrence !’’ and a bright face 
looked past the brakeman, ‘Give us your 
shawl, old boy,” 

The ‘old boy’ had the face nineteen, not so 
cheerful as that which had the smile of a home- 
coming to light it, but strongly marked, and 
already darkened by a silken moustache; his 
form, though reduced to travelling uniformity 
by a linen duster, was tall and lithe ; and alto- 
cether the friends were as gentlemanly as the 
graduates of old Harvard usually are, and strode 
along the platform with the conscious ease and 
superiority of their age and position ! 

‘Well, Dennis !’’—and the cheerful face grew 
still more attractive with the light of the first 
recognition—‘ how are you all?” 

The man touched his hat respectfully, and 
took the packages from the young gentleman. 

** Hearty, sir; and you're welcome home, 
Master Frank.”’ 

‘*Thank you, Dennis, glad enough to get 
give ’em the 


here. Come, Lawrence, jump in ; 


reins, Dennis, and see what’s left in the old 
, 


bays.’’ The boyish delight was irrepressible, 


for every step brought him nearer home ; every 
object was familiar. Past gray stone walls and 
long reaches of field and meadow—past orchards 
already bending beneath the coming plenteous 
harvest—brown farm-houses, and spruce mo- 
dern cottages—there was the iron gate of Ireton 
at last. 

A huge Newfoundland bounded out as it 
opened, and sprang up, with a noisy bark, to 
the carriage-door he could not reach. 

‘* Hi, old Bouncer !’’ shouted Frank, leaning 
over, and snapping his fingers by way of an in- 
ducement to follow them, and on the noble old dog 
came, making great leaps of joy, and barking 
a perfect shout of welcome, that brought two 
other dogs of ‘lower degree”’ 
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to join in the 


i 
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HAVER, 


chorus, and an expectant face to the wide hall 
door, 

Oh, papa, here they are !'’ and ‘ papa,” the 
owner of lreton, and father of Frank, wheeled 
himeelf acrows the room in his invalid chaltr, 
almost as rapidly as his daughter had walked, 

It was Frank's married sister—the visitor 
knew it must be her, for Frank called her 
Laura, as he sprang out, and gave her a great 
hug; and as he ran up the steps after it, he 
called out almost over his shoulder, ‘' You take 
care of Lawrence—that's him at last.”’ 

The visitor could scarcely believe at firat 
glance, that he had heard aright. The Mrs, 
Phillips who wrote Frank such sedate, motherly 
letters, and forwarded boxes with a maternal 
affluence of good things, had been in the mind's 
eye a tall, dignified, rather severe and ‘“ fin- 
ished’’ person ; while the lady who extended 
her hand so pleasantly, and said, ‘* We are glad 
to see you after so many disappointments, Mr. 
Bryant,’’ was as simple and cordial in her 
manner as a child, and carried no symptoms of 
all the Latin and German she had accomplished 
about her. 

** Papa is an invalid just now, as perhaps you 
know. Of course you do, as that was the rea- 
son we did not come to Commencement. He 
las strained his foot in some way ; let me take 
you to him.”’ 

‘*This is Mr. Bryant, papa.”’ And the young 
gentleman found himself in the presence of a 
courtly man, older than he expected, but with 
a face full of enthusiasm, and just now it was 
all centred upon his boy, the pride of his old 
age. His son’s friend had a cordial welcome, 
given with an apology for not rising, and the 
hope that he would make himself one of them. 
Indeed, cordiality was the peculiar grace of all 
the Iretons, towards those who had any claims 
whatever upon their courtesy; and in a few 
moments the restraint of the arrival and first 
meeting had passed away, and Lawrence could 
look about him and see for himself that Frank’s 
eagerness to get home had its full excuse. 

A pang of envy went through his heart, to 
see the atmosphere of loving appreciation which 
encircled him. Othello himself did not have 
more attentive listeners than Frank, for the re- 
cital of the doings of Commeircement day. Mr. 
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lreton looking into his face with such manifest 
satisfaction and pride in his improvement and 
general standing—for fifth in the class of forty, 
and at old Llarvard too, was by no means to be 
despised. Mrs, Phillips hovered about him, and 
waited on him, and laughed at his clever sal- 
lies; Bouncer, quite satiefied at being near his 
young master, stretched his fine length upon 
the rug avd the 
came with the luncheon-tray evidently looked 


beside him; servants who 
upon Lim as prince royal of the Ireton domain ; 
Dut as Frank's friend Lawrence had nothing to 
complain of, aud, as Valedictorian, Mr. Ireton 
deferred to him with marked approbation and 
Juterest. 

After the hot, reatless race for the champlon- 
ship of his class, the reaction was ylelded to 
with an almost indolent spirit, The home life 
at Ireton was so quiet, so genial, kept by in- 
tvllectual resources from stagnation, yet almost 
Mr, Phillips was 
absent, but his wife was accustomed to frequent 


sullislly complete in itself, 


short journeys on his part, and a long letter 
from him arrived every morning as punctually 
as breakfast. Mr. Ireton was always ready to 
lay down his book or his review for a talk with 
these fresh young minds, and his fund of anec- 
dote and reminiscence of those to whom Law- 
rence looked up with hero worship—the friends 
and antagonists of Mr. Ireton’s professional life 
—always had a strange fascination for him. It 
fanned the already feverish ambition of his na- 
ture, and, in their long drives or strolls, Law- 
rence talked of all he should achieve, and won- 
dered at Frank’s * slowness of heart.’’ 

‘*It’s all very fine, Lawrie, and I'll be on 
hand, you know, to hear your first speech in the 
Senate; but all I ask is a year or so of adven- 
ture—no jolly hard work though, like the 
Northwest Passage—and then to settle down 


with—well, somebody,’’ 


and he rapped his 
breast pocket significantly, “if she doesn’t jilt 
me by that time, you know.”’ 

For Frank already fancied himself deeply in 
love, and his father, being sensible, and know- 
ing, from his own experience, that such things 
often cure themselves if not interfered with, 
had interposed no harsher mandate than two 
years’ travel. Consequently, Frank came down 
very early in the morning, certain days of the 
week, and not unfrequently drove over himself 
for the letters. 

If he could have known what a fate lay sealed 
within the that he 
brought for his friend on one of these excur- 
sions, he would have been tempted to pitch it 


business-like document 


into the road, and at least defer the evil day ; 
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but, happily unconscious of all but his own ec 
stasy in a letter of twelve pages, written in a 
very fine hand, on very pink paper, he tossed 
the lawyer-like epistle to Lawrence, who had 
just risen from the breakfast-table, and plunged 
into buttered muffins and an avalanche of en 
dearing epithets at the same time, 

‘We waited for you, you see. Your father 

Mra. Phil 


lips waa quite uneasy at your long stay, and 


dovs not come down this morning. 


aL 


has gone to ‘that blessed baby, Lawrence 
said, brightly, turning his letter about with 
careless serutiny, ‘It's not my guardian's 
writing; it ought to be, by the postemark,"’ 
Frank waa swallowing his nectar too intently 
to hazard a guess, “If you only knew the 
comfort your pleture is tome, my beat-beloved!"’ 
he read, ‘It Hes open before me now, and I 
see your own sweet smile, and seem to hear 
your precious words of tenderness again,” 
While the lines before Lawrence Bryant's eyes 


wavered, and flickered, and then stood outagain, 


harshly, unpityingly, until the realization of 


the truth came upon him with a groan that 
roused Frank from the Elysian Fields, and 
brought him to his feet with a hurried exclama- 
tion of fright and alarm, So soon the bright- 
ness had gone out of that young face, and the 
mouth, round which a deadly whiteness gath- 
ered, was set firmly and defiantly. 

‘*What is it, what is it, old 
fellow?’ And, for the first time in their inter 
course, the hand he laid on his friend’s shoulder 
was rudely shaken off; the time for sympathy 
had not yet come. 


Lawrence ¢ 


‘*Frank told me I should find you here, I 
hope | have not disturbed you ?”’ 

‘Ono. But perhaps you wish to read alone, 
Mrs. Phillips.” 
broad straw hat that he had flung upow the 


And Lawrence caught up the 


library table an hour before with a reekless 
When the light step of Mrs. Phillips 
aroused him, he had been leaning forward, with 


gesture. 


his head upon his hands, in a bitter, aimless 
reverie. 

** Do not rise,’’ Mrs. Phillips said, gently, as 
if to a froward child. ‘1 came to see you; 
Frank asked me to come and talk with you. 
You have had bad news.’’ 

‘*My father was very unfortunate in the 
guardian he chose for his son’’—and the thin 
lips curled; ‘he left my childhood to the tender 
mercies of a boys’ boarding-school, and now he 
is dead, and I am notified that wy property is 
involved with his own. Though I do not know 


why I should trouble you with this—1 thought 


ete 
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—I felt as if’’—and here the proud face soft- 
ened and flushed, and his voice faltered. 

‘‘You thought I wished to know what the 
bad news was, that I might sympathize with 
you; that was right. I am afraid Frank is 
right, too—that you are too proud to wish it.”’ 
Mrs. Phillips sat down in the large study-chair 
near him, and waited for the flash that she 
expected her words would eall forth. 

“IT proud! Beggars have no right with 
pride !’’ 
How hard 
it seemed that one for whose future career so 


‘* You have not lost everything ?’’ 


many kindly prophecies had been spoken should 
be cut off on the very threshold of life from the 
means of pursuing it! 

The quick tone of interest was very grateful 
to the sore spirit. ‘‘I do believe you are sorry 
for me, Mrs. Phillips, and I will tell you the 
truth. 
pay off my last term’s bills, and must have two 


I drew a large check a month ago to 


or three hundred dollars by me, and that is all 
I can count upon,” 

It seemed like utter destitution to the ten- 
derly reared woman who heard it. All around 
them were evidences of wealth and abundance. 
The thick Turkey carpet, the massive library 
tables with their rich covering, the stands of 
costly engravings, the niches filled with volumes 

And this 
home was 


in substantial and tasteful bindings. 


was her father’s house; her own 
searcely less luxurious, and her husband would 
have lavished all his substance on the adorn- 
ment and pleasure of his young wife, if she had 
been capricious or exacting ; but she was nei- 
ther; thanks to the judicious and liberal culture 
of her home, she had higher objects of enjoy- 
ment. Still, she had never known a care; 
“Things provided came without 

The sweet sense of providing.” 
A happy recollection flashed into her mind as 
she longed for some comforting word to say to 
him. ‘‘Mr. Phillips had less than that when 
he began life; I have often heard him say 
so.” 

Lawrence looked up eagerly; but his brow 
clouded again. ‘‘I have read of such things, 
Mrs. Whittington, you 


know’’—and a playful light struggled with the 


Phillips; there was 


clouds; ‘‘ but, then, in such cases people have 
always been brought up to depend upon them- 
selves.”’ 

** Yes; butt they had to struggle towards the 
means with which they achieved their career 
—capital or education; fortunately you cannot 
lose that.’’ 

‘‘But my law studies are not even com- 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE; 


Oh, Mrs. Phillips, you don’t know, 
you can’t tell how hard it is !’’ 

Mrs. Phillips had just come from her sweet 
nursery cares. There was a baby’s coral in her 
hand; she had just taken it from her infant’s 
clasp as she had fallen into a sweet sleep. The 
chime of its silver bells had brought Whitting- 
ton to his mind. It was her first child, and 
this mew maternal tenderness gave her such 


menced, 


added sympathy towards all, and a gentle 
dignity to her youthful beauty, for she was 
scarcely older if as old as the young collegian. 
Poor boy! he had no mother or sister to go to. 

‘*T do not mean losing my property altoge- 
ther,’’ he said, as if ashamed that she should 
think he was covetous or grasping; ‘‘ but Iseem 
to have nothing to turn to, nothing to stimu- 
late me. Before this came I was unhappy; I 
have envied Frank his home life, his father’s ap- 
probation and pride in his success, and the love 
he has from you all; I felt myself a miserable 
outcast from home. If this had happened to 
Frank, he would have something to work for ; 
something to spur him to achievement. Do 
you see what I mean? Iam not selfish enough, 
even with my isolated experience, to make my 
own comfort a motive.’’ 

** But you are ambitious !”’ 

‘‘] thought I wes; and if I am, so much the 
worse with unsatisfied dreams and longings to 
scourge me. I wish I were dead, and out of it 
all !’? 

“ Believing it is better to meet death 
Than suffer desolation?” 
she said, softly but reprovingly, and Lawrence 
knew what she intended to call to mind. 

Only the night before, they had passed the 
evening there so happily ; Lawrence reading 
aloud to the family circle gathered around him, 
full of enthusiasm for his new-found poet, Mrs. 
Browning. It was thanks to Mrs. Phillips that 
he had discovered all the strength and noble 
structure of her verse. There lay the book 
now, with the pearl paper-folder marking the 
‘‘Prama of Exile,’’ where they had laid it 
down. Mrs. Phillips drew the volume to her. 

“We must not pluck death from the Maker's hand 

As erst we plucked the apple; we must wait 
Until He gives death as He gave us life,"’ 
she read, in her clear, sweet voice. 

Lawrence had been stripping the envelop 
which had brought him the evil tidings, and 
as the voice ceased, he threw the fragments 
from him. ‘It shows I am only a child, when 
I prided myself on manhood,”’ he said, with 
more of impatience than penitence, “and a, 
boor, to talk so to you; but your kiudness be- 
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trayed me into it. Inever have had a woman’s 
sympathy, and it is like a cordial, but it has 
made me forget myself; I shall never forget 
your goodness, though.” 

“ Wait’’—and Mrs. Phillips put up her hand 
as he started to his feet. ‘‘ There is something 
beyond this that may help you; that made me 
think of it. Won’t you listen a moment ?’’— 
and she turned the leaves burriedly. 

“A child's kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad ; 

A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich ; 

An old man helped by thee shall make thee strong; 

Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 

Ot service which thou renderest,”’ 


she read, eagerly. ‘‘ Have you not something 
remaining when God leaves with you the power 
of doing good and making others happy? Is 
not that an object in life ?”’ 

‘I believe it is what you live for, but it does 
not come near enough to me. If I were work- 
ing for love’s sake—”’ 

‘*Let duty’s sake be your motive, and love 
will bring the reward,’’ Mrs. Phillips said, 
taking heart at the tremulous quiver of the 
lips—the bitter hardness was yielding. ‘‘ Do 
not give up a single aim of life, if it was worthy, 
or, when love comes, you will have no shelter 
for her!’”’—and a sweet smile lighted up her 
earnest face. ‘‘I am sure you will be brave, 
and you must not leave us—I came almost ex- 
pressly to say that—until your plans are de- 
cided.” 

The longing to comfort this lonely heart shone 
out of the bright yet pitying look which he 
met, as he stood silent foramoment. His eyes 
were dim with a mist almost of tears, but he 
saw the sparkle of the diamond hoop that 
guarded the broad wedding-ring upon her 
hand. 

**] shall never forget this morning,’’ he said, 
earnestly. ‘I shall never forget you, Mrs. Phil- 
lips, and if I live to accomplish anything it 
will be your work.”’ 

The young mother went back to the cradle of 
her sleeping child, and wondered if Lawrence 
Bryant’s mother had watched thus over his 
babyhood ; and thought how hard the fate that 
had left him without a single tie to life; and 
then reverie ended in a prayer, as all her reve- 
ries over this cradle insensibly did, that the 
watchfulness of Heaven might shield this ten- 
der, helpless creature from all the storms and 
frosts of the world. 

It was a 
pretty sight to see the little one arrayed for her 
father’s arrival, and the eagerness of its mother 


Mr. Phillips was to come that day. 


| 
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to display every beauty to the best advantage. 
The rosy flush on its soft cheek gave a new 
brightness to the blue eyes, copied from her 
own; the soft flaxen waves of hair were coaxed 
into tiny curls; the delicate lace and cambric 
of the little robe looped back to display the 
dimpled shoulders. Certainly, Mr. Phillips had 
all that heart could ask for in his wife and 
child. But there was an old love that came 
between him and them, the devotion to busi- 
ness life. 
was his real existence ; not that he was lacking 


They were the episodes, business 


in any tenderness, or detected this disloyalty 
to his young wife; nor did she lack anything— 
we cannot lose that which we have never had, 
nor mourn forthat we have never known, She 
felt that she was loved, that her happiness was 
consulted, that she was the wife of a man to 
whom many looked up, and all honored, and 
fot the rest her child filled all her heart. 
Lawrence came home from a long, exhaust- 
ing walk, that had worn off the first fever 
of the spirit, leaving behind the certainty of 
loss, the constant recollection of a necessity for 
exertion, just as Mrs. Phillipscame out upon the 
piazza to watch for her husband’s arrival from 
the train. It was a bright summer day, just 
removed from oppressive heat, and she wore a 
soft muslin dress, with ample fulness, floating 
about her light figure and harmonizing with its 
graceful outlines. Rippling bands of golden 
hair just touched the shell-like ear, and met in 
a heavy coil behind it. Nothing could be more 
simple than her dress ; for, even here, baby’s 
comfort was consulted—she must not be kept 
at arm’s length to preserve costly robes or 
hurtful ornaments. She had broken a cluster 
of late blooming roses, that twined about the 
pillars of the porch, and fastened them in the 
knot of ribbon at her throat, and as he came 
near the house, under shelter of the avenue, 
he watched her defending them with one hand 
from the grasping little morsel, whose dimpled 
hands clutched at all the blue eyes beheld. 
There was a crashing of wheels upon the 
gravelled road, as a carriage turned in at the 
gate, and a happy cry of welcome to baby’s 
father. The guest of the family had never 
seen him before, and he drew farther away not 
to interrupt the meeting. Still it was not a 
trespass to watch it; the servants looked on, 
baby’s nurse to whom she had been consigned 
for the moment, and Dennis who reined in his 
horses that Mr. Phillips might alight. And 
there was Frank, attracted by the noise, put- 
ting his head out of the library window. So 
he stood still, and saw the kiss of welcome from 








the loving wife of the stiucessful merchant, and 
the child's arms gtiided ite & earesa, and the 
sliake of the hand llow 


with he Waa 


hearty from Vrank, 


{ mtioh be 


eufrotnded live how 
‘les Wealth was made tributary to his happi 
jieae | 

He had «hard etrogele with himeelf before 
he could deeide tea join them at the dinner 
table 
wardrobe together, and leave them with @ note 
of thauke for all thes 
their hospitality and real friendliness demanded 
him, At the laat had 


them as an equal, the heir of a fine 


lnelination prompted him tog ather hia 
kindness to him; but 


more of meal he eal 


Alone 
where 


property, and free to enter any cirele 


affluence and gool breeding r Pail aj and now 
he his first 
them again, feeling that his position was wholly 
that he 


and 


made self-conquest in going to 
on 


all 


stranger, who doubtless by this 


chang wl, received their attentions 


suflerance, not by right; and above 


meeting this 
time knew his whole story, and stood ready to 
insult him by pity. But he went down never- 
theless, 

It was some relief to find that Mr. Ireton had 
not come down; he was not ready to hear his 


Indeed, 
his host did not yet know that any had befallen 


misfortunes alluded to, even kindly. 
him, for he was suffering so with his limb that 
Mrs. Phillips hesitated to give him mental un- 
easiness, 

Mr. hillina’s manner was most cordial, what- 
ever he knew. Lawrence was met aa the sue. 
cessful man of his class, and Prank's friend 
alone, so that all the poor boy's proud inten- 
tions to keep him at a distance vanished; and 
in the evening, when Frank waa called to his 
father, had 


comfort he could from the soft niuht alrand the 


and he gone out to inhale what 
fragrance of his clgar, Mr. Phillips eame out 
with similar intent and joined him in his soll 
tary promenade, 

We were all taken by surprise at Gerard's 
Insolveney,’’ the 
‘Tut [ had no idea, 


hour ago, that he had involved your affaira, It 


merchant sald, presently. 


until Laura told me an 
is not generally known, It's a bad business, 
bad" 


mouth with a meditative puff, 


very and he returned hia eigar to his 

There was no gainsaying thia assertion; In- 
deed, Lawrence made no response whatever ; 
the old pride sealed his lips at this open allu- 
sion to his affairs from one he had just seen for 
the firat time, 

‘Tam going back to town to-morrow," Mr. 
Phillips said, with the same business-like di 
rectness, ‘‘and it occurred to me, when Laura 


just become available in market, 


GODKY'S LADY'S HOOK AND MAGAZINE, 


was speaking about you, that | might possibly 
forward some of your plagia.’’ 

"T have no plans,’’ Lawrenee said, with a 
ooldiiess that nade hit ashamed of hitiself the 
hotent after, 

ee | dare any Hut 
if Gerard has managed to sink all your ineowe, 


I dare RAY j it ‘a toe mein, 


you can’t go on with your law sttilies Ab one 

though, as | toll Laura, there is not the lenet 
need at your age to abandon the thing alte 
Not in this country, where a elever 
Vrawk BAYyAR yr 


ether, 
man cant help getting on, 
can go through fire and water to accomplich 
your intentions; a pity se much real talent 
should be wasted on a profession,"’ 

‘It is likely to be thrown away very 
' sald Lawrence, with a harsh laugh, 


hot 
s00n,' 

'*T don't wonder you feel it, not at all; bat 
never fear that a practical experience of lite 
will ruin your chance at the bar, What could 
you do, do you suppose? Now, I'm not curl. 
ous, not at all; don't think me so,’’ 

‘* Do, I'm sure I cannot tell!’’—and the la 
ment of the unjust steward passed through 
his mind, ‘Dig I cannot, and to beg | amu 
ashamed,’’ 

‘Well, to come to the point, for 
charged me not to stay too long in the night 
air’’—and Mr, Phillips fastened one button of 


his thin summer coat, by way of precaution 


Laura 


‘it's the most singular thing; we were just 
looking about us for a reliable enterprising man 
to take charge of some Weatern lands that have 
We took 
them for a bad debt, you understand, and they 
are likely to turn out well. How would that 
suit you?’ 

It was more than a plank that had drifted to 
this shipwrecked life; a good, steady raft, that 
would float him securely ; and if he could forget 
the luxury and abundance of the ship, and 
have patience with ita tardy progress, why 
might he not reach the shore in safety? But 
he knew nothing whatever of business details ; 
in this he was behind the lowest clerk in the 
employ of Phillips & Company, A new reve 
lation to one who had gloried in his Intellectual 
grasp, in the treasures of knowledge he had 
accumulated, and looked down contemptuounly 
on all who had not reached his stand-point, 

Accustomed to see everything in a atraight- 
forward business light, Mr. Phillips attributed 
the hesitation on the part of the young man to 
a consideration of the profits likely to accrue, 

‘* We had thought best to give an interest in 
the affair instead of a salary, and should intend 
the percentage to be liberal, but with your 








“AFTER 


talents you might not think it worth while, 
llowever, don't decide at onee—there is 
to, for We oat vommunioate by let 


Boiie one is Galliig=—it is Vrank calling 


no 
oosaslon 
taf, 
you,”’ 
Aud never did an tuterruption come more 
opportinely; & tumult of thonght that bewil 
(luved him had been roused by the friendly 
proposal of ene whe took his integrity if not 
hia ability on trust, the man he had been ready 
Vriding himself on 
his independence, and rashly self-reliant from 


to shun a few hours before, 


the education of eireumatances, he, for the firat 
time, longed for advice and counsel, The pride 
that would have scorned both, and that prompted 
him at first to resent any inquiry into, or dis 
cussion of his affairs, had been for the time 
cast out, and he followed Prank with a feeling 
of relief, when he found Mr, Ireton had sent for 
him, 

‘* Your interest and confidence in me are 80 
entirely unlooked for that I do not know how 
to thank you,”’ he said, as they turned towards 
the house. 

‘* Not at all, not at all.’”?’) And Mr, Phillips 
went back to his wife quite satisfied, for he 
had done a friendly thing at her suggestion, 
and, as men sometimes will, he unconsciously 
took all the credit of it to himself, 

Mr. Ireton forgot his injury for the moment, 
and essayed to rise from his chair, as the hag- 
gard face of Lawrence met him. 

‘*My dear boy,’ he said, with the familiar 
address used habitually towards his own son, 
‘why in the world did you not come and tell 
Who 


your legal adviser? whom do you propose to con 


me about this affair immediately? is 
wult?’? and for once Lawrence yielded entirely 
to apparent good feeling, and found himaelf 
pouring out all the difleultios, and disappoint 
thanks to Mr, Phillips 
bilities of his position, recelving a father's 
thoughtful counsel in return, 

In another week, the long-talked-of visit to 
Treton had been pald, and Lawrence leaned 


monta, and the posal 


back In the carriage as Frank returned to the 
He could 
but think of the great change that had passed 
over him there ; one more look-—Mr, Ireton had 
wheeled himself to the library window for a 
parting nod—Mrs«, Phillips followed Frank down 
the steps, and extended her hand to him again, 


house for a forgotten commission, 


‘* Come to us at any time, as if you were coming 


home,’’ she said; and Ireton was left behind, 
** After many days!’’ Who could have the 
courage, if prophetic gift of vision were offered 
12* 


MANY 


DAYS.” 147 


to them, to look on the changes in ane life oF 
fortune which we find “ after many days?" 

ryant thotight something like 
this, as, five years after hia entrande inte life, 


Lawretve 


he turied, for the first tithe, towards the place 
Vor hitnsell, 
his present posi 


that Was 80 Associated with if 
there was nothing to regret; 
tion was above all that he eould have looked 
forward to—he had grown up with the fortunes 
of the West; and with an income from landed 
property in one of ite busiest towne equalling 
that which he had lost, he had made a brillian 
Thia had 


not been done by magia, or a single stroke of 


opening in his professional career, 


good fortune | tiveless activity, proud integrity, 
and patient labor had united in his life; and, 
better still, remembering the quick sympathies 
that had reached him in his great trouble, he 
had endeavored to repay the debt by ministe 
ing with word and deed to the sorrowful and the 
unfortunate, His feverish ambition had been 
chastened and re-directed, and there remained 
but one thing to be claimed of fortune—a 
home, 

‘Come to us at any time, as if you were 
’ The of 
haunted him continually of late, and at last he 


coming home,’ echo those words 
had come. The bustling depot stood glaring in 
the sunshine as on his first arrival; the houses 
looked familiar 
very trees that they had climbed or sketched 
by the roadside that first happy week. There 


gate at last, and Bouncer, poor 


he could even remember the 


was the iron 
old dog, stretched in the supineness of old age 
before it, 


for him 


No more glad leaping and shouting 
only a whine as the roll of carriage 
he 


his head, peering about with almost 


wheels came faintly to his dull ears—and 
raised 
sightloss eyes; thon his head sank again be 
tween his paws with a low growl, for it was a 
atranger, and not the one he watehed for, 
There was no trace of neglect inthe beautiful 
grounda, they were well kept up, but a painful 
At this 


the family 


quietness brooded over the old place, 
hour—for it was almost sunset now 
had usually gathered on the shady piazza, but 
there was no sign of life, except a child's hat 
had fallen to the 


floor; and the hospitable entrance-door waa 


with ita blue ribbona, aa it 


closed, showing how rarely a guest wan re 
ceived, 

The waiting man who had been Mr, Ireton's 
own attendant opened it, He did not recognize 
the gentleman who asked to see his mistress ; 
for the that had 


brought gray hairs to Harris had shaded the 


nor was it strange, years 


boyish face he would have looked for in Mr. 








Bryant with a silken, curling beard and bronzed 
the delicate face with the sun of the prairies ; 
the slender figure had g:ven place to breadth 
and fulness, and there was a tone of command 
Even Mrs. Phillips 
did not at first recognize her brother’s friend, 


in the deep, ringing voice. 


as she came forward with an inquiring look, 
and bowed distantly. Distantly to him! when 
his heart almost suffocated him with its rapid 
pulsations, and, after he had said ‘‘ Mrs. Phil- 
lips !’’ the tremulous voice could not trust itself 
further. 

He missed the kind, benignant face that had 
looked up with a parting ‘‘God bless you!”’ 
from the empty invalid chair. He longed for 
the hearty, brotherly kindness of Frank’s wel- 
come ; and the friend who had been the first to 
uphold him in his great trouble, who had 
been as the angel of his life in daily recollec- 
tion, met him as a stranger!—Not when the 
voice made her look up full into the dark eyes 
that mirrored all this conflict of feeling, for her 
own drooped with instant recollection of all 
that had befallen them since then, and the 
desolation of the house to which he had come. 
It is 


said, 


‘*O Lawrence! Mr. Bryant! is it you? 
Frank 


**You were very kind to come to 


next to seeing himself !’’ she 
quickly. 
ime. Papa would have been so glad!” 

And, as they talked afterwards, ‘‘ with sighs 
between,’’ Lawrence realized fully how utterly 
lonely her once bright life had become; no- 


The 


close widow's cap told a part of the story, and 


thing left of all its fulness save her child. 


the vacant chair the rest ; and, while all these 
changes had come upon his home, Frank was 
still in a foreign land, changed to a selfish, 
purposeless wanderer by the fickleness that was 
not worth the cost. 

When the lights came, and the tea equipage 
with them, Lawrence looked eagerly to see 
how she had borne all this; he dreaded a visi- 
ble signet of sorrow in the face he had last seen 
so radiant with health and happiness. There 
was less roundness, the lines had become finer, 
and the fair hair was completely hidden; but 
she had not grown old; time, that had done 
so much for him, seemed to stand still with 
her. 

It was late when Harris came to say that his 


ld room was prepared for him, and they had 
talked without stirring from their places all 
that evening. There was so much to be related 


ind listened to; for, though letters had passed 


now and then, and more frequently of late, dur- 
ing Mr. Ireton’s illness, the half had not been 


told. 


It was two years since Mrs. Phillips had 
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returned to her old home with a fatherless 
child, and now that protection was taken away 
from her. It was very, very sad, and his own 
lonely boyhood and youth rose up before him ; 
for, though he was in the familiar chamber once 
more, and had realized the dream of years in 
returning to Ireton again, he could not sleep; his 
heart was full of restless questionings and wild 
yearnings. Could it mock him? 

How softly and gratefully the fresh morning 
air came in at the open window after his fever- 
ish night! The calmness of nature seemed to 
promise peace, even to his craving soul, and 
he went out of his chamber door to find a shy 
little one standing before him with her hands 
full of gay flowers she had snapped close to the 
stem, and was coming to offer to her mamma’s 
friend and Uncle Frank’s friend. She shrank 
from the touch of the silken beard on her baby 
cheek, but she liked being taken up in his 
strong arms, and carried swiftly down the stairs, 
and thus to her mother in the breakfast-room. 

Mrs. Phillips looked almost as girlish as ever 
in her plain white morning-dress with its knot 
of black ribbon, and her fair hair uncovered. 
It must have been for the first time, for the 
child clapped her hands, and said, ‘*‘ You are 
so nice, mamma, without that ugly old cap!"' 
and Lawrence thought the same, if he did not 
say it. 

**T have had the library opened this morn- 
ing,’’ Mrs. Phillips said, as they rose from the 
table ; 
old time, and I will join you there presently ; 


’ 


**T thought it would seem more like the 


or perhaps you would like to walk.”’ 

No; the library suited his mood best, thouuh 
he did not open a volume, but sat there andl 
dreamed until her light step roused him, as it 
had done on that memorable morning. She 
had a work-basket in her hand and her keys— 
all so natural and homelike. Lawrence ai- 
justed the outer blinds to shield her from the 
glare, and tried not to feel impatient when lit- 
tle pattering feet came seeking ‘‘ mamma,” 
but looked for some wonderful bribe, and found 
Then 
back in his chair again, and watched the white 
hands busied with the needle, and the head 
bent a little above the work, and the child 


it in his gold pencil-case. he leaned 


playing at her feet. So they talked on again, 
but not so earnestly as the evening before ; 
snatches of talk with long intervals of silence 
between, until the child wearied of her play, 
and fell asleep on a rug upon the floor, He 
stooped down to lift her up, and lay her upon 
the sofa, looking earnestly at the delicate fea- 
tures and small curved mouth; and then kissed 
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the red lips as he said to himself, ‘‘ Yes, she is 
only like her mother.”’ 

‘*Poor little Blanche!’’ Mrs. Phillips said, 
tenderly. ‘‘Her childhood will never be as 
bright as mine. The loneliness was all to 
Yes, they had indeed changed places 
since she had stayed and comforted his deso- 


come.”’ 
lateness. How much he owed her he could 
never make her comprehend; but it swept over 
him with startling vividness. He did not re- 
turn to his seat again, but pushed away the 
basket from the lounge, craving to be near 
her. 

**T sat here once in this very place, Mrs. 
Phillips, more lonely than words could express, 
and you came to me. Oh, I have never for- 
gotten it; and when I heard that your child 
was left without a protector, I said to myself, 
she should never want one while I lived. I 
came here to say it to you.” 

‘* Yes, that is all I came to say,’’ he went on 
more hurriedly, ‘‘ but I find I cannot stop there 
—I cannot go away again, and leave you as un- 
protected as that child; not if you will let me 
shield you.’’ She did not speak or look up, 
but a scarlet flush stole over neck and brow. 
‘All these years you have been set in my 
heart as a Madonna before her worshipper— 
something afar off—but your living presence 
has shown me my error. J Jove you—I have 
and he 
drew away her hands from their work almost 
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loved you since—I cannot te// when ! 


fiercely, and looked eagerly into her face, hold- 
ing them both between his own. 

The glitter of a wedding-ring did not warn 
him away now ; no, nor anger, nor pain, in the 
face where he sought to read her answer. The 
arched lips quivered—the hands trembled in 
his own—‘‘ If it were not wrong! oh, if it were 
not wrong!’’ that was all she said; and then, 
**T have been so lonely !”’ and a long 


g, quivering 
sigh as he drew the fair head close—close to 
the strong heart throbbing with the wild hope 
and love of that confession. 

**Oh, Laura, you told me years ago to come 
to you as to my home, and I have come. Will 
you not have faith in me?” 

“They all trusted and loved you so, Law- 
rence. You seemed last night like all that was 
left tome of them. I clung to the thought of 
your sympathy when papa was taken; and I 
put away my weeds because you had come.” 

He showered kisses upon the rippling waves 
of hair. ‘‘And I owe everything to you; oh, 
Laura, you do not know what love is—love 
that has never had an object to waste its in- 


tensity upon. You have shared a heart with 


the world and the hurry of life; but yon have 
never had a rival here, my comforter, my angel, 
my own wife !”’ 

And thus both lives had found fulness for 
famine, ‘‘ after many days.” 


WINTER WINDS. 
BY NETTIE LEE CRANDALL. 
Firkcery blow the winter winds, 
With a cheerless, dismal sound, 
And to his boisterous music dance 
The snow-flakes o'er the frozen ground, 
And all is dark and drear. 
Dark clouds are o’er my heaven spread, 
Fresh storms are bursting on my head, 
But one ray of light and joy is shed 
My lonely path to cheer. 


It is the thought through all these scenes, 
However cheerless, strange, or new, 
For me one smile of kindness beams, 
One faithful heart is true— 

One soul's deep love is mine! 
Shining with pure, unwavering light 
Through sunny day or stormy night, 
Filling my soul with strange delight 

And thought of God divine. 


I thank thee, Father of high heaven, 
That sorrow has been mine, 
Else these thoughts had not been given, 
In vain this hnmble light would siiue 
On life’s uneven way: 
For it alone are sorrow’'s showers, 
With one ray to light the darkened hours— 
To glad my heart, fill it with flowers, 
And teach me how to pray 


I’ve sought the love and praise of all 
In other days—and with regret 
Sighed for a power to chain all hearts 
That none one moment could forget, 
Whatever sky above me: 
3ut now, while journeying here below, 
Though flerce the winds may blow, 
I only wish, in joy or woe, 
One faithful heart to love me. 


PARNASSUS. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 
Parnassus! thon dost lift thy head sublime, 
As when the Muses haunted thee of yore, 
And Castaly her crystal stream doth pour 
Adown thy sides, and will till the end of time, 
Fed by the everlasting snows, which find 
A home on thee, Thy fount's delightful lymph 
Afforded draughts inspiring to each nymph, 
Of the so tuneful nine; and Homer blind, 
To whose great genius wondering nations bow, 
Drew inspiration from thy cooling spring, 
And bards who would pretend high strains to sing, 
Must quaff thy waters full as deeply now, 
But fled ferever from sweet Castaly, 


Are all the nine, and echo murmurs where are thoy ? 
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THE 


Il. 
PARTY. 


I wien you wouldn't call it a house-warming, 
my dear; when people lived in two-story 
houses, and did their own work, they called 
such things ‘ house-warmings,’’ and it sounds 
80 old-fashioned. I know you’ve a ponchong 
for everything old-fashioned: it seems to be ¢ 
weakness of yours; I expect every day to see 
you come down with your grandfather's long- 
tailed blue on—though as for that, you 'll 
searcely ‘have a chance now, for when we left 
Yon 
wouldn’t have taken fifty dollars of any man’s 
money for that coat? What was it worth, I'd 
like to know, but just to clutter the closet, and 


get moths init? Still, if you feel so bad about 


the other house I sent it to the dogs, 


it, I’m sorry I sent it off. It went through the 
Revolutionary War, and you was proud of it? 
Oh! if I'd have thought about that, I'd have 
kept it, for it’s quite fashionable to have relics 
What was your grandfa- 
‘© A blacksmith.” 
brave as the bravest 


of the Revolution. 
A general? 
‘And 


general; who followed the army to shoe the 


ther, my love? 
O get out! as 
horses, and put shoes on General Washington's 
own horse many a time, and was wounded 
La! that’s all nice enough, 


” 


twice in battle. 
but I’m not going to brag about it before folks. 
‘It's a different style of forgery that’s the 
aristocratic thing now-a-days ; a man may forge 
a check, but not a chain, if he wants to keep 
in good society. Only blow your own bellows 
loud enough, and you 'll be all right with the 
Why, Rasher, I didn’t know as you 
had so much morphing in your nature ; you're 
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world,”’ 
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RASTER, 
‘'Mige SLIMMENS,' 

Come, now, let's talk 
about my party, or my j/ute, as Mrs. Fitz-8 
I’d like to make out the list of 
invitations this evening, so’s to get the cards 


usually so cheerful. 
ine 
mons calls it. 
engraved, They ought to be out a week before- 
hand, I’m going to have them very large, and 
very square, and several of ’em to each person ; 
one small square one, colored, with ‘* Admit the 
Bearer’ on it, and one—what’s that? No, it 
Didn't his Royal 
Highness—what if it was at a public building, 
I know it ain't 
necessary, but it’s stylish, and that's enough. 
Once for all, Rasher, let me settle all these little 


won't be ridiculous, either! 


instead of a private house? 


points of etiquette; you’re very good in your 
way, but somehow you 've no faculty for com- 
prehending all the little niceties; in other words 
—there ’s no making a silk purse out of a sow’s 
There it comes again! those eternal al- 
lusions! However, you think the purse is a 
pretty full one, if it isn’t of silk? That’s so! 
Nobody could be more better 
hearted than you are, my love; and if you'd 


ear? 


generous or 
only get over some of your queer ideas, and 
quit punning—especially allusions to your busi- 
ness—I should be one of the happiest women 
in the world, You can’t guess how uncomfort- 
able you make me when we're in company; I 
feel every minute as if I was sitting by a pow- 
der magazine that was going to explode; I’m 
so afraid of them terrible little escapades of 
You thought it was me who did all the 
Well, I do it in the strict seclu- 
sion of the family circle, if Ido; and if you'd 


yours, 


blowing up? 


confine yourself to the same, I shouldn't mind 


what you said, 
darling Marier wasn't the woman she used to 
be ? 


be the woman I was, when one silk dress a 


Not even if you said your 
No, not even then; I’ve no ambition to 


year, and two bonnets satisfied me, 

I shall 
have no difficulty in making out wy list. 
You've no idea of the people that have left 


But let’s get back to the invitation. 


their cards since we changed our residence ; 
dozens and dozens of all the brown-stones up 
and down the street, and they ’re all just the sort 
of folks I want at my fate. Mrs, Fitz-Simmons 
knows the most of ’em, and has probably been 
the means of their calling. As the girls are 
going to be at home, we must have plenty of 
young people to dance; Cerintha never looks 
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better than when she’s dancing. You don’t 
like to see her whirled around in the arms of 
them dancing bears? It’s not just the way we 
used to do, to be sure; but this is an age of 
progression, and what the world thinks is right 
is right. 

I haven't written a word to the girls yet about 
the new house or the party; Lintend it to be 
all a surprise. I’ve ordered their dresses, and 
they 're being made up now, 
moire-antique for Cerintha, with lace flounces ; 
and a white puffed thud/ for Felicia. You should 
have thought white would have been prettiest 


A maize-colored 


for both of 'em, seeing they’re only school- 
girls yet? I'll warrant you! A book-muzslin, 
tucked, with pink and blue ribbons, cost, in- 
But 
girls don't dress in that manner now-a-days, 
A moire-antique ain't a bit too rich for Cerin- 
tha’s style, and the color suits with her hair. 


cluding making up, ten dollars apiece ! 


She ought to have a set of pearls, but I won't 
ask for them till she’s out of school, since the 
house and all had to be paid for this year, 
Who are you writing down there? Your old 
friends, the Griggses? If you intend to invite 
the Griggses, then I'll give up the party at 
once. There! there! there! Now don't get 
mad, and tear the paper in two; if you want 
to keep on friendly terms with them, I shall 
have no objections to making a nice little tea- 
party especially for them, and ask the Fishers at 
the same time, I don’t want to have it said 
that I’ve forgotten my friends, and I can have 
them here often, in a quiet way, but not to my 
fate, 
might take, 


It would spoil every speck of pleasure I 
Mrs. Griggs used to be a good 
neighbor when we were first married. Many ’'s 
the afternoon we 've set, and sewed, and talked 
together; but she always was ruther a common 
woman, and her husband had bad Inck, and 
she ‘ll have nothing to wear, if she ’s asked, but 
her old black silk, and she’ll feel bound to 
come, for fear we'd be hurt if she shouldn't, 


If she had 


any delicacy, she'd feel’ that—because you 've 


La, how blind some people are! 


made money in the pork business, and Griggs 
has failed in the hardware line, there ought to 
be no farther intimacy between the fat and the 
frying-pan? What a trying man you are, 
Rasher! It’s in your line to be trying? Goon 
with your list, go on. ‘Mr. and Mrs, B. 
Baker,’’ There, you needn't try to help me 
about the invitations; I'd rather make them 
One would think you were obey- 


out myself, 
ing the injunctions of the Scriptures literally, 
to ask in the beggars of the street, when every- 
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body knows that if the Bible wasn’t entirely 
figurative, we couldn’t get along at all. 

What are you leaning back on the sofa and 
sighing in that melancholy way for? I’m not 
going to offend your old cronies, If you want 
to ask Griggs to a cigar and a glass of sherry 
in the dining-room, when you're alone of eve- 
nings, I shall not object; and I expect to have 
to ask his wife here three or four times a year, 
And the same with the 
You think 1 ought to send Polly Griggs a new 
dress to wear to the party, if she hasn't got 


takers and the Fishers, 


any, instead of slighting her on that account? 
Well, if you ain’t the oddest man! Who ever 
heard of such a thing? I’m sure it would 
never have come into anybody's head but 
yours. If you feel like dressing up your neigh- 
bors in silks and satins you'd better begin at 
once. But do remember that charity begins 
at home, Here’s Cerintha in want of that set 
of pearls, and [ haven't treated myself to that 
and you're talking 


camel's-hair shawl yet, 


about my giving Mrs. Griggs a silk dress fit to 
wear to my party! You remember when she 
used to lend me her white crape shaw! when I 
would go to a calling? Mr. Rasher, will you 
take your heels down off that satin-dlamask 
rose-colored sofa, and try and sit up like a gen- 
tleman? You're tired? Indeed, and what's 
tired you? I think 


money as you might afford to hire other people 


a man worth as much 


to do his work, As long as you're in business 
you'll have to attend to it, and you ’re not rich 
enough to quit off yet, ’specially at the rate the 
reproaches 


money is flying? There it comes 


a-ready! I don't believe a woman ever gave a 
party in the world that her husband didn't re- 
proach her for it—except the wedding-party, 
which they're always glad enough to attend, 
You didn’t intend any reproach at all 
perfectly willing I shall be happy my own way ? 


you 're 
Come, let’s go into the library. If you're 
tired, you can lounge there as much as you 
please. Oh, I forgot to tell you the silver came 
home to-day, and it’s splendid, Mrs, Fitz- 
came, and went 


She said all those 


Simmons was here when it 
down with me to look at it. 

little pigs running about on the teapot and 
everything were sweet and very appropriate, I 
thought perhaps she had reference to your 
business, so I told her they weren't pigs at all; 
that the wild boar occupied a conspicuous place 
in the old country heraldry, and had been the 
crest of your family ever since the Conquest, 
She asked me what Conquest, and I told her I 
didn’t know. She said it must have been the 
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Porcine War, and I told her quite likely. She 
asked me the meaning of ** Salve Lardum,’’ for 
Mrs. Fitz-Simmons don’t understand Latin as 
well as she does French, and I told her it sig- 
nified that ‘ Discretion was the better part of 
valor;’’ which she thought was a very pretty 
motto, and very suitable to anybody in the 
mercantile line. J/er husband ’s a lawyer, but 
he don't make a quarter the money you do, so 
we’ve very good reasons for being friends— 
she likes my money, and I like her influence ; 
and if she says impertinent things, once and a 
while, I have my little revenges. 

But tf I don’t get about my list, I’ll never 
get all the names down. Mrs. 
says, if I want to make myself popular, and 


Yitz-Simmons 


have my parties successful, I must have per- 
fect suppers and plenty of wine. The music 
must be good, but the wine must be better— 
that the young men who give life and spirit to 
such occasions only ask plenty to eat and drink, 
and music to dance by, and girls to dance with, 
to be satisfied—if they are treated well in these 
respects, theyll praise me and come again. 
Very modest of ’em? Don’t talk about modesty, 
Rasher, if you don’t want to be ridiculous, 
Mrs. Clarence Cornell says it’s immodest to talk 
about athing’s being immodest, for, if we were 
all as pure as we ought to be, everything would 
be pure to us, which is the reason the very most 
respectable ladies can dress and behave as they 
do, which seems to me to be very good reason- 
ing, indeed, and I hope you won’t be going and 
making a fool and a bad man of yourself, and 
proving yourself to be full of evil thoughts, by 
being prudish about matters that all fashionable 
people know are proper. You're suited, if the 
women are?’ What’s that tacked up against 
those books, like a notice of a sheriff's sale 
against a wall? Read it and see? 


Wansten. A Governess, for two fall-grown 
people, who, having suddenly become wealthy 
enough to purchase a library, want somebody 
to xplain itto them, She must understand the 
history of Grease, French, Hog-Latin and Po. 
litenes, and be capable of giving the butler or 
ders when the lady of the house is up a stump. 
Celery satisfactory, 


Now, Rasher, that’s your handwriting, and 
your spelling too: how long has it been up 
there? That friend of Mra, Cerulean’s was 
here to-day, that literary gentleman, that she 
thinks such a lion, What’s that? see-lion, you 
guess, by the way she shows him up as if he 
were at Oh, hush; Ae 
this very afternoon, looking at the books, and 


1 know now what he was laughing at, though 


Barnum’'s? was here 
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he pretended it was something else. if you 
will play practical jokes, play 'em on somebody 
besides me. Oh, you needn't go to hugging 
me like a bear; that’s a certain sign you feel 


guilty. 


Well, Cerintha, the party’s over. The but- 
ler’s putting away the things, and there’s a 
plateful of grease on the dining-room carpet, I 
saw this morning, when I went in to take a 
I had 
your and Felicia’s breakfast sent to your bed, 
for I knew you wouldn’t want to get up till 
noon. It’s twelve now, and I couldn’t wait any 
Did 
you enjoy yourselves, girls, as well as you ex- 
pected? J think it was a splendid affair. If it 
hadn’t been for that accident, which really 
made your father angry, and if it hadn’t been 


cup of tea to clear off my headache. 


longer to come in and talk over the affair. 


for two or three things he would say, and his 
atrocious puns, I should think the party was a 
greatsuccess. Mrs. Fitz-Simmons congratulated 
me before she went away. She said she hadn't 
been to a party this season that cost so much 
—the supper was exquisite—and who furnished 
the liquors? You know I didn’t let your father 
see my dress until I was all ready for the eve- 
ning, and then I let him in my chamber to get 
He said I looked as nice as if I’d 
been corn-fed. What did you say? You think 
it wasn’t exactly in good taste for the hostess 
to be dressed so much—Magenta velvet and 
white plumes ? Why didn’t you say so before, 
then, and I would have altered my style? You 
danced better than any girl in the rooms, and 
Felicia looked the prettiest. And I don’t think 
you need to be ashamed of your mother last 


his opinion. 


night,' girls. Everybody was complimenting 
me, and my girls, and my furniture, and my 
house. Mr. Easalby asked me where I got so 
fine a collection of pictures, and whether I 
bought them by the square yard or by the 
piece. I was glad to tell him what a bargain I 
got in them, and he congratulated me on it in 
the pleasantest manner. Your father was in 
the best of humors, full of his jokes and talk, 
but, for my part, I'd rather he’d a been more 
silent and retiring, for, though he made a good 
deal of laughing, he made so many faux pas, he 
kept me in a constant state of reprehension, 
When Mrs. Girand lost off that elegant necklace 
she wore, he told her “she was casting her 
pearls before swine,’’ which wasn’t very flat- 
tering to those nice young men who surrounded 
her. Which reminds me again of the accident, 
The butler tells me those young gentlemen who 
cut the ropes, had first gone up stairs to the 
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private liquor room, and drank too much brandy- 
and-water, and they felt so funny and full of 
mischief, they didn’t know what to do with 
themselves; and happening to pass the dumb- 
waiter, one of ’em said it would be a deuced 
food thing to cut the ropes, and the rest 
laughed, and thought it would, and two of ’em 
did it, and down went the waiter with all them 
fancy bottles and cut-glass on it, and that 
splendid great punch-bowl and a lot of my finest 
porcelain. 

When we heard the crash, I turned quite 
pale, for [thought some of the floors had broke 
down, or something awful; but when your pa 
saw the mischief and found out how it was 
done, he was real angry about it, which isn’t 
very common for him. I begged and implored 
him to say nothing, and he finally got good- 
natured again; but I heard him telling Senator 
Brown, at the supper-table, he thought it was 
‘‘eutting it rather too fat,” and if the young 
men thought they could treat him in that man- 
ner, they ’d got the wrong pig by the ear; they 
But 
I must coax him out of that, for those very 


should never be asked to his house again. 


young gentlemen belong to the cream of our 
set, and they only happened to take a little too 
much. Of course, if they ’d have been in their 
senses they wouldn’t have done it. You hope 
I noticed he 
danced with you twice, last night, my dear; so 
I went straight to Mrs. Fitz-Simmons and asked 
her, confidentially, all about him. He lives 
rather high, and belongs to one of the real old 


he won't offend young Spangler ? 


families; but they ’re not very wealthy, and she 
don’t know where he gets all the money he 
spends. He’safter arich wife; and I presume 
I don’t 


think your father would like to see his money 


he ’ll propose on the first opportunity. 


going to pay that young gentleman’s debts and 
extravagancies. Still, he’s got style, and style 
is—. You don’t intend to marry him, but you 
éclat of his attentions? Oh, very 


well! I see you can take care of yourself, my 


want the 


Felicia, here, is such an innocent little 
thing, she’s after her father’s own heart, I 


love, 


shouldn’t wonder yet if she married some clerk 
or music-teacher, because she imagined her. 
self in love with him; when, if she’d only— 
‘*husband her resources, she'd be all right!” 
(Goodness, gracious me, Rasher, what brought 
you home this time a day, and up into this 
chamber. ‘She can find plenty of scoundrels 
ready to husband her resources, and when 
they've got them, won't care whether they 
husband your pretty Felicia or not.’’ You're 
such a croaker, you'll make your daughters 
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believe the world ’s full of designing men after 
their fortunes. What's that, Felicia, darling? 
If you get as good a man as your papa, you ’ll 
be satisfied ? He’s al- 
ways been a good provider, and an indulgent 


And well you may! 
husband. I’ve only three faults to find with 
your father: the first is, his being in the pork 
business—the next his habit of playing prac- 
tical jokes—and the last, his dreadful, utter 
He isn’t hurt 
at my saying it, for he knows it himself. Put 
on the best broadcloth of the latest make, Jan- 


want of style. He has no air. 


vin’s gloves, and Genin’s hat, it don’t make a 
bit of difference, he’s still the same plain, fussy, 
short little man, a-biting the fingers of his 
gloves, and looking as if he wasn’t to home in 
his own house nor his own clothes. He has no 
It’s the trial of my life, but I can’t help 
You’re like 
Clear out of 
I won’t permit my daughters 
It wasn’t a 

Go along 


air. 
it. What did you say, Rasher? 
the Englishman’s scalded pig? 
this chamber ! 
to hear such foul allusions; I—. 

fowl allusion, it was a piggish one? 
down stairs before I take the broomstick to you. 
I’ve forgotten the use of the broomstick? Come, 
come, Rasher, the chambermaid may be listen- 
ing at the door. I wish you wouldn't refer to 
the past so frequently. You may stay if you’ll 
behave yourself, for I want to ask you about 
the party. But first tell me what brought you 
home ? 
come home for? For the rest of the day? But 
what was your object in coming so early? You 
didn’t object ? 
if 1’m to be bothered in this manner. 


The stage? Nonsense! what did you 


I’ll quit asking you questions, 

You ’ve 
Oh, well, 
that’s natural enough, I suppose, seeing you 


come home to see your little girls? 


had so little chance of talking to them yester- 
day. But they ’re not little girls any longer, 
you see, Cerintha’s shot up like a bean-stalk. 
As for Felicia, she ’1l always be little, like you ; 
but she ’s got her full growth. 

Kverybody complimented our table last night, 
Rasher. 
pearance ; everybody looked at it, and got 


The new silver made a gorgeous ap 


everybody else to look, and noticed our coat- 
of-arms, and told each other the motto. I 
heard young Flummery whispering to Mrs, 
Clarence Cornell that he couldn’t have believed 
his own ears, if he hadn't have seen with hia 
own eyes. There were so many smiles and 
whispers at first, I was afraid something was 
wrong. I asked James if anything had gone 
wrong, and he said there had not; he’d never 
waited on a nicer table. 
himself very polite to me after I noticed him 


Flummery made 


laughing with Mra, Cornell. He helped me to 
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salad, and put cream in my coffee when I told 
I took 
his hand, he looked again at our coat-of-arms, 


lim it. As he held the cream-jug in 


‘Salve Lardum," said he, very gravely. “I 
was not aware of the Rasher device till this 
evening, though I've been quite a student of 
heraldry, What is your receipt for curing 
Lacon, Mr Rasher?’ ‘Curing bacon, Mr, 


be 


m3 to 
ovnded, as | always am at such allusions, 


Plummery exclaimed, beginning 


‘Yea, madam,"’ he replied, "1 supposed that 
curing it was the surest manner of saving it; 
though, 
hy taking to thelr heels at the proper moment.” 
‘Itisauarticle,’’ sald bh ‘that I never have in 


my hou “5 


doubtless, your ancestry saved thelrs 


I do not remember now that | ever 


tasted any. Ll have no receipts for curing It. 
‘* Mra, Rasher,’’ said he, suddenly, you have 


had And the 


walter to get me some, Just then, 1 noticed 


” 


no sugar yet, he turned to 


you poking that Senator Brown in the ribs, and 


litghiny 


g outrageously, Iknew you waa tell 
lig him of some of your practival jokes; your 
very countenance showed It, and | involunta 
rily tried to look at my back to see if you hadn't 
labelled me with some motto or something, in 
your usual good taste. Now, husband, I want 
to know what you and the Senator were having 
ro much fun about. If you've been playing 
nny trick on me, | want to know it; if | ever 
fii it out, you'll repent it, I deelare, if you 
fin’t laughing again at the very remembrance 


ed 62 


I see him, 


ask the Senator myself the next 
time I'll tell you another thing 
that young Fiummery said to me, though I'm 
it I don't 


comprehend half he saya, but he's exeruciat- 


sure I don't know what means, 
ingty polite, and haa the reputation of being 
Mra, 
of 


without him, though | must confess, privately, 


witty. Fitz Simmons saya she couldn't 


think having even a amall social reunion 


I don't fancy him so much as she does, Says 
he, ‘*Mra, Rasher,’’ saya he, ‘have you read 
the late popular work, ‘ Darwin on the Origin of 
”’? And says I, ‘‘ No, Mr, Flum- 


mery; I’ve been so busy lately getting fixed in 


the Species 
the new house, and all; but I expect it's in the 
library, for I told the man to have all the popu- 
lar things.’’ And says he, ‘'1 was just think- 
it 
descended remotely from their own coat-of- 


And I 
with a good deal of emphasis, and asked him 


might be possible your family were 


ne 
ing 
’ 


arms.’’ said, **Of course we were!’’ 
if it was a book of heraldry, and he smiled, and 
said it was; the most reliable book of heraldry 
extant. 


I’ve only one lasting regret with regard to 
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my first party. To be sure I’m sorry for that 
prank of the young gentlemen, breaking up 
the crockery so, which was rather wild of thet ; 
but youthfal indiseretion must not be judged 
too severely, especially when committed by the 
members of our first families, You wish they 
had spared your punch-bowl? You and Griggs 
would have had fine times over that punch- 
I'm sorry it 
waa broken, I'm aure, for it would have been 


bow! this winter, wouldn't you? 


a comfort to me at the opera and other places, 
‘and 
to think 
But, as | was 
saying, I've only one lasting regret, which ts 


where you don't choose to go along 
where I don't choose to lave you’ 


you were comfortable at home. 


that lL didn’t succeed in getting the Liverpools 
here, I'dset my hearton having them, which 
I knew would be the means of fixing my posl- 
What's that? 
danger of my slipping out, I'd better be fastened 

What a tor. 
! You've no 


tion in soolety, If there's any 


in with a bottle of liquid glue? 


menting man you are, Rashes 


more sympathy with my peoullar feelings than 
don't 


rib! 


lug me, don't! IT ain't your spare. 
get outl callme your duck or your goose, 
if you want to, but don't dub me your s#pare- 
I can't stand it, 


Mrs, Fits-Simmons says that our cards of in- 


rib any more, 
vitation were very unique, Itold you T under. 
stood such matters, and that they would be 


just the thing, Did IT have Complimentary’ 


printed on allof'em, or were the reserved seats 


one dollar extra? Don't be inquisitive, my 
love, Come into our room and let the girls 
dress, Hlurry yourselves, my darlings, for 


there will be floods of company here within an 
hour, Seml-toilet, you know; but I'll run in 
and see how you look before I go down, 
You've been around this early settling up 
bills? well, I must say, if you live to be a 
thousand, you'll never learn how to do things 
genteelly, As long as people know you are 
rich, and can pay when you get ready, they 've 
in no hurry to be paid, It’s only poor people, 
or those in doubtfel circumstances, who have 
to pay on the spot. If it wasn’t convenient for 
you to pay, of course you 'd have to; but seeing 
you can just as well pay any time, people feel 
It ain't 
These folks would rather you'd be 


hurt to have you settling up so soon, 
the style. 
in debt to’em than not. 
be? 


did a small business, and wanted to be certain 


But you'd rather not 
That was very commendable when you 


about making both ends meet, but it wouldn't 
hurt you a bit now if you nerer paid your debts. 
Let me see the bills; $50 for cards, engraving, 
&e. ; $200 for flowers; $250 for music ; 8300 for 
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wines; $800 for supper, attendance of waiters, 
loan of silver, &o, (that man’s bills are always 
enormous, but I couldn't be sure of a success 
without him) ; $1,600 total. ‘Add the milli- 
ner’s bills’’ (mantua-maker’s, I suppose you 
mean), ‘and $150 for breakage ; $50 for ruining 
carpet; and a hundred or two for sundries, and 
you'll have nearly two thousand dollars.’’ Well 
expended, Mr. Rasher, I'd have given a thou- 
sand dollars alone if the Liverpools had come, 
How? Perhaps, if I'd privately offered them 
that sum, they might have accepted, as they're 
sald to be getting as poor as they are proud? 
The bills are very moderate indeed, considering 
the brilllancy of the affair, Five years from now, 
if you should live and prosper, you won't think 
anything of giving ten thousand for a grand 
party once ayear, The Pillaburys do it. What 
are you ciphering there, on that piece of paper? 
How many pills, twenty-five in a box, at twen- 
ty-five cents a box, must have been inflicted 
upon trusting humanity, at a profit of seventy- 
five per cent, on the whole, in order to have 
enabled the Pillsburys to give that ten thou- 
sand dollar affair? Pehaw! what a horribly 
coarse-mninded person you are, to be thinking 
of such things, You might just as well in- 
quire—-How many barrels of meas? Rasher, 
you're hitting that cologne-bottle with your 
elbow! There it goos down upon my Brussels 
carpet; thank goodness, it wasn't the ink-atand, 
You shouldn't think ['d 
carpet on my floor ? 


have a ‘ Brussels’ 
Did I ever hear about Pad- 
No, nor I don't want to. “A gen- 
tleman met Paddy with a dreve of pigs, and, 
says he, ‘so you're driving your pigs to Bath, 


dy's pigs? 
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are you?!’ and Paddy says, ‘whist! whist! if 
ye plaze, sir, and don’t be afther spaking so 
loud, for sure they think they 're going to Dub- 
lin, sir, or they wouldn't a#tir a step!'’’ And 
that’s just as much like you, Rasher, as two 
ping, If I want to drive you one way, I have 
to pretend I'm driving you another, I'm con- 
atantly endeavoring—To pull the wool over 
your eyes? Yeu, to pull the wool over your 
eyes, if you will have it so—but it's always for 
your own good, always! If you'd a had your 
own way, you'd stayed in that three-story 
brick, and worn your oid white hat forever, 
I've persuaded you into a house, and a butler, 
and a carriage, and gloves, and a decent hat, 
and a party, and You, anda 
cont-of-arma, which you never would have had 
the look 
your ancestors were, if it hadn't been for me, 
What's that? I’magreat woman? You've 
told me so several thousand times In the course 


A coat-of-arma ? 


ambition to up, and discover who 


of our connublal relations, and you haven't 
said afar from the truth, I intend-to be a great 
woman; and if you had one bit or grain of 
apunk you'd be a great man, in some waye- 
politically, or offleially, or some way, You 
meant I was a great woman ina corporeal sense? 
And what kind of a sense is that? Come down 
to the warehouse scales to-morrow, and get 
weighed? There it is again; sometimes I wish 
to goodness you'd live in your warehouse, and 
never come out of it; you'd be more to home 
there than in my elegant—My elegant f—yea, 
my elegant—there 's the bell, Company for the 
next four hours; but you needn't mind about 
coming down, unless you wish to, my dear, 


ome eee 
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HY MARION HARLAND, 


(Coneluded from page 54.) 


CHAPTER III. 


Two school-girls sat in their room, on the 
last night of the term, deeply engaged in lay- 
The taller, 
and by a few months the elder, of the twain 


ing plans for the ensuing vacation. 


was Evelyn Tyndale, now grown into a hand- 
some, intelligent-looking girl of eighteen. Her 
compenion—by name, Minna Moore—was a 
plump blonde, with rosy cheeks and a pro- 
fusion of ringlets ; lips always willing to form 
themselves into a ravishing smile; a white 
brow, rarely, if ever, visited by a frown, and lan- 
guishing blue eyes. This last feature was her 
Lxin.-—13 
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most potent weapon in Cupid's warfare, since 
they took the enemy by surprise. They alone 
kept her face from being positively what the 
French call riante—a species of beauty that capti- 
But 
Minna Moore’s eyes promised a depth of feeling, 


vates many hearts, and seldom breaks one. 


an unfathomable mine of tenderness, while she 
was, in fact, the most impassive coquette that 
ever knotted up a lover's heart-strings and then 
flung by the plaything for another more attrac- 
tive; and this without a pang of compunction 
for, or even consciousness of the mischief she 


had done. Evelyn, spoiled and somewhat self- 
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ish though she was, had far more genuine 
feeling, and was more to be relied upon. Yet 
the girls were chosen mates, and on the morrow 
Minna was to accompany her friend home for a 
visit of a month. 

‘*As to beaux,’’ Evelyn was saying, ‘‘I do 
not think we shall suffer. Besides Henry Car- 
roll, and Tom Delisle, and other transient 
visitors, there is my brother Sterling, who lives 
next door to us; his wife loves company as 
dearly as I do, and, when she cannot go with 
me, most obligingly releases him from home- 
duty, and insists that he shall escort me; and 
for concerts, exhibitions, etc., there is Allen, if 
we can do no better.” 

** He is very young, is he not?” asked Minna. 

‘*Hum-m-m! not exactly a boy, although he 
does not seem like a man to us. Six and 
eighteen—can it be possible that he is twenty- 
four years old? How ridiculous !”’ 

‘*Why ridiculous? Why do you laugh? Is 
he so very juvenile in appearance ?”’ 

‘*My dear girl’’—still laughing—‘‘I never 
think of Allen’s being my senior; the idea has 
all the force of novelty ; yet facts are stubborn 
things, and he certainly preceded me into the 
world by half a dozen years.’’ 

‘* What is his profession ?’’ 

‘He is a clerk in my father’s store. Ster- 
ling is a lawyer. The brother whom we lost 
was the genius of the family; mother weeps 
whenever his name is mentioned; she has told 
me that but for the comfort she found in me, 
then a babe but two years old, she must have 
died of a broken heart when he was taken.’’ 

‘*She had still two other children left,’’ said 
Minna, wonderingly. 

‘'Trne; but Sterling lay at the point of 
death. The night after Egbert died they 
watched his elder brother from sunset to sun- 
rise, expecting every breath to be his last. 
They say that poor, dear mamma has never 
been the same since that awful time.”’ 

‘*And Allen?’ said Minna, pertinaciously. 
She was determined to know why she had 
never heard more of a grown brother whom 
she had hitherto supposed, from Evelyn’s casual 
mention, to be a youth, a mere lad. 

Evelyn colored and bit her lip in vexation or 
embarrassment. ‘Oh, the boys were so differ- 
ent! and Egbert was the favorite. Although 
he had not completed his tenth year at the 
time of his death, he was studying Latin and 
the higher English branches, and stood first in 
all of his classes. He was, moreover, gifted 
with remarkable beauty, while Allen was al- 
ways uninteresting from his infancy.”’ 
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** He is not handsome, then !’’ 

‘*Not in the least. Ido not know that he 
would be really homely, if he took more pains 
to please, to render Rimself attractive ; but, as 
I have heard mamma quote a hundred times, 
‘There is a black sheep in every flock,’ and 
our small circle cannot boast of being the ex- 
ception to the rule. You will love Sterling the 
moment you see him; his address is as fine as 
his person.”’ 

Minna shook her head wilfully. ‘‘I am not 
sure that I shall not prefer the younger brother; 
my tastes are singular sometimes.”’ 

‘*Tt will indeed be an odd whim that leads 
you to fancy Allen. He is very shy, very re- 
served, and does not care at all for ladies’ 
society. He is useful to perform escort duty 
when there is no one else at hand who can serve 
that purpose; but, dear me! a man of straw 
would do as well, if one could work the puppet 
with wires.” 

“You are complimentary!” laughed the 
other. ‘‘ Charity, if nothing else, would impel 
me to undertake the civilization of this Orson. 
See if we do not become excellent friends. I 
have a presentiment.”’ 

Allen Tyndale had no prescient visitings of 
good or evil as he plodded homewards to tea on 
the evening of his sister’s arrival. Asa babe, he 
had loved her very dearly ; but, his bruin-like 
gambols for her entertainment being generally 
productive of scoldings from his mother and 
outeries from the child—frightened or hurt by 
his rough handling—he had learned to keep at 
a distance, and abate his caresses. He tried 
hard to win her to some return of the affection 
he felt for the pretty little sister who queened 
it over the whole household, as child and girl; 
but she, accustomed to universal homage, 
scorned the votive offerings of one so humble 
and unlovely. He was ever to her ‘only 
Allen.’’ That word ‘only!’? When used in 
such a connection, what mournful tales can it 
not tell of misappreciation, and slight, and 
injustice | 

Thus the boy struggled up to man’s estate, 
unknown by those most nearly allied to him 
by blood; unnoticed by the community at 
large. When he reached a suitable age, his 
father withdrew him from school, and offered 
him a clerkship in his store. It was accepted 
without a word of comment or gratitude, and 
no hint of a preference for that or any other 
profession as a means of support. ‘He does 
his work faithfully,” was his father’s invariable 
reply to the mother’s inquiries as to his suita- 
bleness for the situation; ‘‘ but I cannot make 
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the lad out; he has always been a living mys- 
tery to me.”’ 

If his performance of business duties was me- 
chanical, he was yet mor of an automaton at 
home. After Sterling's marriage, he was use- 
ful, now and then, in the capacity described by 
Evelyn, and when called upon never refused to 
act the undesirable réle of the imaginary straw- 
man—a proof that he bore no malice for past 
neglects, and was not selfishly partial to his own 
pursuits. Allen’s pursuits! the idea would have 
been as novel and amusing to Evelyn as was 
that of his seniority to herself. 

Ignorant that his sister had set this particular 
evening as the probable time of her return, Al- 
len admitted himself by his pass-key to his 
father’s residence. The footman was toiling up 
the staircase with a huge trunk on his shoul- 
der, taken from a pile of luggage in the hall. It 
was characteristic of the young man, that, in- 
stead of questioning the servant, he glanced at 
the trunks to ascertain the owner’s name. The 
upper one was his sister’s, and his momentary 
curiosity satisfied, he was turning away, when 
the different lettering of another caught his eye 
—‘' Minna Moore.’’ The thought of meeting a 
stranger, particularly a young lady, diverted 
him from his design of proceeding to the family 
sitting-room, and sent him off to his own cham- 
ber. When the tea-bell rang, he ventured 
forth, and went down softly by the back stairs 
—a boyish habit he had never abandoned, and 
one much complained of by his mother, as ‘a 
sample of Allen’s skulking ways." 

His pace was quickened on the second floor 
by the opening of the front chamber door, and 
a gush of musical laughter issuing therefrom, 
He stopped on the lowest step, screened by the 
turn of the wall, from the view of those above, 
and listened to the footsteps and rustling robes 
that passed through the upper hall. Then a 
fresh, young voice he recognized at once as a 
fitting accompaniment to the laugh that yet 
thrilled him with its delicious peal, said some 
words, the meaning of which he did not catch, 
eagerly as he drank in every note, and Evelyn 
replied as they entered the parlor. He was 
free to pursue his flight. His primary intention 
had been to quit the house and sup at a restau- 
rant, so intense was the anticipated agony of 
sheepishness into which he knew he would be 
plunged by the introduction that threatened 
him. Now, an accession of hardihood, or a 
change of desire, directed him towards the 
He was possessed by an unac- 
countable wish to see the owner of that laugh. 
Yet he hardly raised his eyes at her entrance ; 


dining-room. 





and, after his awkward bow, as she was pre- 
sented, appeared to be completely extinguished, 
if one could by any stretch of imagination have 
conceived that he had ever shone with inherent 
or borrowed light. Taciturn as usual, he seemed 
absorbed in the business of the hour and place, 
his plate receiving all of his regards. When he 
made his mental catalogue of Minna’s charms, 
it would have puzzled the closest observer to 
discover, yet scarcely a motion of hers was un- 
remarked ; not a syllable lost ; and her mirror 
had not reflected her bright face more perfectly, 
as she took her last satisfied peep at it when 
dressed for supper, than did the heart of the 
‘* bashful brother,’’ for whom Evelyn made an 
apology that was contemptuous in its careless- 
ness. 

He lingered without the parlor-door when 
the meal was concluded, trying to summon 
resolution for the desperate feat of entrance. If 
he could only glide into a dark corner unseen 
and unspoken to. But the full blaze of the 
chandeliers streaming down upon the carpet, 
sending its mocking light to his feet through 
the door, which was ajar, told him of the eruel 
brilliancy that pervaded every part of the room. 
As he still hung back, there was a ring at the 
door. More visitors! The next moment he 
was half way up to his own dormitory. This 
was in the third story—a spacious and comfort- 
able apartment, for which Mrs. Tyndale had 
no other use, or his quarters might not have 
been so eligible. It was the family habit to re- 
gard Allen as a person of low tastes, the fear 
most frequently expressed concerning him be- 
ing, lest he should, by and by, fall into vicious 
company, ‘‘as is so apt to be the case with 
young men destitute of intellectual resources,” 
the mother lamented. This is a sentiment, by 
the way, that oftentimes offends our ears, from 
the lips of those whose knowledge of the world 
and of human nature should be sufficient to 
teach them the fallacy of the notion, It is not 
your ‘man of very ordinary intellect’? who 
roars out the bacchanalian song in the streets, 
when honest people are abed; not the ‘heavy 
plodder’”’ who rattles the dice and shuffles the 
cards; not the ‘‘stupid nobody’’ who earliest 
fills the drunkard’s grave and the felon’s cell. 
Let the annals of the pen, the press, and the 
rostrum tell whether commanding talents or 
immortal genius is incompatible with proclivity 
to vice; a security against slavery to crime. 

That Allen Tyndale had not fallen from the 
right path of honesty and sobriety was assured- 
ly not in consequence of his parents’ guardian- 
ship, or the ennobling influence of home-loves. 
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In this, his sanctum, there were nowhere visi- 
bie tokens of the unworthy tastes of which he 
was accused, The library was small, and not 
very choice, as to literary merit; but it was 
free from works of exveptionable morality, 
There was a flute with a music portfolio; and 
another of drawings lay on the desk, the box 
of pencils beside it. The furniture was plain, 
and neither new nor well kept; but its abuse 
waa the result of the housemaid's neglect, and 
not his fault. Againat the walls hung several 
fine engravings, neatly framed; and these were 
the sole articles of mere ornament there, Happy 
was it for the desolate-hearted boy that his 
tastes were few and simple; that his reserve 
had led him to avoid, rather than to vourt the 
society of his kind! 

He sat down to his desk, and drew out an 
He was but a copyist of 
He had 


ceived, much less executed, a good original 


unfinished drawing. 
the creations of others. never con- 
picture, but he loved to sketch, and practice 
lle 
had patience, too, and his copies were minute 
and faithful. 
head—a crayon portrait he had picked up at 4 


had made him a tolerable draughtsman, 
His present model was a female 


sale. The lineaments were strongly marked, 
full of character, but wanting in beauty. The 
workmanship was admirable, however, and on 
had bought it and 
To-night, he eyed it with 


this account Allen com- 
menced its study. 
distaste. How grimly uninviting it looked! 
how angular its outlines! how hard and cold 
its eyes! how severe and even vixenish ap- 
peared the mouth ! 1? he said, after 
a few strokes, ‘‘I cannot draw. I wish I had 


Pushing it away from 


‘ Pshaw 


never seen the fright !’’ 
him, and out of sight, he continued to mark 
idly upon a sheet of paper that had covered 
the drawing. He was writing now. His own 
signature was repeated in a variety of styles 
and chirography ; then the name of the city 
and State; finally, with a negligent air, he 
traced the address he had read on the trunk 
below—‘‘ Minna Moore.’’ He said it aloud, as 
it. ‘*A pretty name!’’ he added, 
with an affectation of nonchalance; ‘‘and a 
pretty girl! If I had her likeness to copy, I 
don’t believe I would get tired of it before it 
was done.’’ From this, he began to speculate 
about the probable doings of the party down 


he wrote 


stairs ; who was the visitor who had frightened 
‘* Perhaps it is Henry Carroll. He 
was an old beau of Evelyn’s—or Tom Delisle. 
I wonder if he will not fall in love with Miss 
Moore ! - 

Iie was not conscious of sighing, but he did 


him away. 


He is a handsome fellow. 





| 
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He heard the distant piano, 
A set 
of fashionable polkas was well played; then a 
lively walts, followedeby a prelude to a popular 


it, nevertheless, 
and went out into the passage to listen, 


song. Was it Evelyn? Ifso, she had greatly 
improved in taste and execution, for she did 
love music enough to become a proficient. More 
likely that Minna Moore's white fingers were 
sweeping the keys. Very cautiously he sought 
the lower story, The conservatory door was 
and all was dark within. Yet 
stealthily he went in, and ensconced himself in 


open, more 
a position which commanded a view of the par- 
lors, trusting to the friendly obscurity to con- 
coal him from the eyes of the merry party of 
young people. Henry Carroll and Tom Delisle 
were both there, and Allen's surmise was fur- 
ther correct as to the songstress. The witching 
melody, to which the very shrubs and flowers 
about him seemed to hearken and vibrate, was 
poured from the coral lips of Minna Moore, Her 
back was towards the conservatory, but her 
face was visible in a large oval mirror, sus- 
pended above the piano—a whim of Evelyn’s, 
which was excessively annoying to more timid 
performers. 

Now, it so happened, that, by the merest ac- 
cident (?) in the world, Minna’s blue eyes were 
cast upwards to this glass at the instant that Al- 
len’s figure stole across the dim background. 
They were keen of sight, those liquid orbs. He 
was seen, recognized, and his motive penetrated, 
before the deluded youth found a covert. Song 
after song followed, and still the mirror assured 
her, by her chance peeps at it, that the new 
denizen of the conservatory, whom she had so 
promptly classified, was there yet. Nor did he 
move when she at last arose, and bowing a 
graceful acknowledgment to the compliments 
of her auditors, seated herself where her un- 
seen admirer might feast his eyes, and once in 
a while hear a strain of silvery laughter. Op- 
portunity for escape was afforded and improved 
by him, when the two gentlemen said, ‘‘ good- 
night.” 

** Quite an adventure, I declare !’’ murmured 
the beauty, as she rolled up her hair for the 
night. ‘I am not without hopes of making 
something of him yet, unpromising specimen 
though he seems,”’ 

His shyness was almost a match for her arts, 
and but that pique kept her firm to her pur- 
pose, she would have given up the pursuit, as 
altogether unworthy of her manauvres, For- 
tune, at last, granted her the opening for which 
she was watching. The girls were engaged out 
to an evening party, and Minna, having com- 
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pleted her toilet, ran down to the parlor to get 
a full-length picture of herself in the tall mir- 
rors that reached from floor to ceiling. She 
started, in unfeigned surpHise, when she saw 
there Allen, flute in hand, looking over the 
musico-rack, He was cognizant of their engage- 
ment, and not doubting but that they had 
already gone to fulfll it, he was now searching 
for the notes of a song he had, while in his 
leafy retreat, heard Miss Moore sing the pre- 
vious night. The recollection of the manner 
in which this pleasure had been obtained con- 
apired with his customary diffidence to over- 
whelm him, He had no power to move or 
articulate, but, with face on fire, and lips that 
moved without sound, stood, a culprit, detected 
in the very act, 

‘‘Am [an intruder?” asked the clear voice 
he knew so well, 

Her manner was a bewitching mixture of 
frankness and girlish modesty—a wish to please 
and fear of appearing forward, 

“Ono, madam! [had no right—I just wished 


to—that song you sang last night.’’ There, 
he had let it al! out! And with a crushing 


sense of this upou him he relapsed into confu- 
sion worse confounded. 

‘What was it?’ The pink-tipped fingers 
‘*Maybe I 
What did 


I sing last evening that was worth remember- 


were busy with the loose music. 


can help you find it. Let me see! 


ing ?”’ 

‘*Don’t trouble yourself; it’s of no conse- 
quence,’’ was the Toots-ish reply of the abashed 
swain. 


‘*Not to you, perhaps; but Iam bent upon 
showing my gratitude to you for the compli- 
ment you have paid to my poor vocal efforts. 
I dare say Iam Yankee enough to guess what 
the song was. See if I am not!” holding upa 
sheet. 

That is it! 


in surprise. 


How did you know ?”’ he asked 
Already several shades of bash- 
fulness were banished by her easy and cordial 
bearing. That cleefullaugh! Did Minna Moore 
know how passing sweet it was? Was its joy- 
ous chime always as involuntary as she would 
have itseem? Its contagion was made evident 
by a smile from Allen. He even dared to meet, 
for a second, the arch glance of those beautiful 
After all, this talking with a pretty wo- 
man was not such a formidable matter. In 
deed, he found it rather pleasant than other- 
wise, 

“Did not I tell you that I was a Yankee? 
Seriously’’—and she spoke asif she meant it— 
**T could not have mistaken the object of your 
13* 


eyes. 
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search, since it was the only piece I sang which 
could have gratified the taste of a musical ama- 
teur,”’ 

The bit of flattery was not the less palatable 
to Allen, because such morceaux were seldom 
dealt out to him, 

‘* Evelyn will not be down for fifteen minutes 
“Will you not 
accompany me while I play your favorite ?"’ 

She had taken the song from him, and seated 


yet,"’ was the next attack. 


herself at the instrument before he could re 
fuse, 

‘*Oh, not now!’’ he stammered, 
at sight, | mean; Tam 
You must ex- 


‘Tam very 
sorry—I cannot play 
a poor performer at any time, 
cuse me,"’ 

“Then you will learn it, will you not? I 
have a brother who plays a little, a very little 
on the flute, not nearly so well as you do, and 
we often practise together, It will be 80 much 
like home—be such a gratification to me if you 
will now and then imitate him in this respect. 
What a beauty ofa flute! Please let me have 
it fova moment. Ah, I thought so! 
my brother—has one of the same make, Tle 


Edwin-— 


says no judicious flutist will ever use any 
other.’’ 

She drew her fingers caressingly over the 
polished wood, played as carelessly with the 
silver keys as if she never dreamed how she 
was consecrating it in his eyes, henceforth and 
forever. 

‘The tone is exquisite, and you finger well!’’ 
she said, on a sudden, flashing a bright smile 
** How astonished you look! You 
Shall I 


confess that I set my window open last Satur- 


up at him, 
are longing to ask how I know that. 


day night, and was rewarded by some chance, 
far-off strains from the retreat where you 80 
selfishly think to confine all your music? I 
heard you play this.’ Piano and voice glided 
into the air that had drawn him into the con- 
servatory on that first nemorable night. ‘* Not 
another note without an accompaniment !’’ she 
said, with a charming imperiousness, and break- 
ing off in the middle of a stanza to touch the 
flute. 

Allen obeyed, whether against his will, or 
with its consent, he could not determine.  In- 
spired with courage by her praises, or the mu- 
sic, he played a good second, much sweeter 
and more correct than his enchantress had 
expected. Her enthusiastic encomiums wero 
ringing in his ears and heart as he bade her 
‘*Good-night,’’ just in time to escape his sis- 
ter, who descended the front stairs as he went 


up the back. Ie had promised, too, that he 








would again ‘remind her of home,’’ by bring- 
ing his flute into the parlor when there was no 
** vexatious evening company,’’ an engagement 
he remembered with a sensation of mingled 
terror and delight. 

‘Behold the beginning !’’ said the exultant 
fairy, dashing into the ‘*‘ Huntsman’s Chorus,’’ 
to cover the retreat of her late companion, as 
his sister sailed in. 

‘* You are a complete band in yourself, Min- 
na!’’ she exclaimed, ‘1 was sure I heard two 
or more instruments.”’ 

‘*Only a triumphal march to herald the ap- 
proach of the Queen of Love and Beauty !’’ 
was the response--a sentiment war mily seconded 
by Evelyn's sworn knight, Henry Carroll, who 
entered at the same instant, with Tom Delisle, 
to escort the young ladies to the festal hall. 

Minna was too skilful a general not to follow 
up the advantage she had won, but too wary 
to alarm the intended captive by over-brisk mea- 
sures. Evelyn, quick-sighted as she was, did not 
for a long time suspect her brother’s ensnare- 
ment. She could not help remarking that he 
was so much more at ease with Minna than with 
herself or any one else; that he mingled more 
freely and frequently in the family circle, and 
was altogether ‘‘ wonderfully like other peo- 
ple’’—a change dating from the week after her 
return home. Minna’s manner, too, could not 
escape novice ; she behaved towards him with 
a gentleness and affability remarkable even in 
this eminently popular damsel. 

‘*Minna’s good-nature is really absurd at 
‘It must 
have been a sad bore to sit and talk to Allen 
for an hour, as she did last night, and Tom 
Delisle trying to attract her attention the whole 


times,” said Evelyn to her mother. 


time! She tolerates Allen out of politeness to 
us, I suppose, and, if she were not so obliging 
herself 
He is unused to so much notice, 


She 


soft-hearted, she would content 


with that. 
and is not at all likely to appreciate it. 


and 


puts herself quite out of the way to give him 
a pleasant word or Jook.”’ 

There was no exaggeration in this description 
of Minna’s conduct. It fell short, indeed, of 
expressing the various means of fascination 
brought to bear upon the unsophisticated vic- 
tim. Unweariedly she adapted her themes and 
conversation to his limited capacity, and never 
were commonplaces endowed with more inte- 
and catered to 


reat, She divined his tastes, 
them; his prejudices aud dislikes, and humored 
them; foreseeing, as the inevitable sequel to 


the development of a passion 


her painstaking, 
mightior than any other that had entered his 
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soul, And all for what? At first that the idle 
moments of an incorrigible flirt might be whiled 
away in a pastime so congenial to her fancy ; 
afterwards to tempt and secure game really 
worth the trouble of setting the net, 

The hour of her departure came; a cause of 
regret to Mr. and Mra. Tyndale; of as much 
sorrow to Evelyn as she could feel at the going 
of any one while Henry Carroll remained near 
her; to the dupe of the coquette’s wiles a sea- 
son of blacker darkness than he had ever en- 
dured before in the gray, still life she had of 
late changed into a sunny, happy day. Within 
her trunk were stowed away handsome presents 
from her entertainers and the friends she had 
made during her visit; there was one—the 
most valuable of all—from Allen; but this, for 
reasons best known to herself, she omitted to 
mention to his sister, 

Mr. Tyndale attended his fair guest to the 
depot in person. Her escort was to meet her 
there; and, expecting to see him, he was sur- 
prised yet not sorry to recognize Allen in the 
person who opened dhe carriage door when they 
stopped. 

‘*Ah, Allen! I am glad you happened to be 
Just get a through ticket, and have those 
There are four and 


here. 
trunks checked, will you ? 


I will see Miss Moore into the cars.”’ 


a hat-box. 
Minna could have laughed outright at the 
expression of consternation, the blank disap- 
pointment depicted in the son’s countenance as 
he received this cool order; but she struggled 
with her risibles, and, giving a slight pressure, 
that might or might not have been accidental, 
to the hand that helped her to the ground, she 
demurely followed the old gentleman, who, 
ignorant of the blighted hopes, the frustrated 
purpose accruing from his selfish arrangement, 
hurried his fair charge under shelter from a 
heavy shower just beginning to fall. Allen 
pressed towards the ‘ office,’’ hoping still to 
gain a brief interview with the lady of his love 
by promptly securing the ticket and checks, 
But each man there had his own reason for 
eagerness in the same object, and he had to 
struggle desperately for the coveted articles. 

‘* Just saved your distance !’’ said his father, 
rather sharply, as, wet with rain and perspira- 
tion, and out of breath, the young man made 
his way through the crowded aisle to where sat 
Minna, chatting gayly with her travelling com- 
panion and her late host. ‘I began to think 
that I had better have gone myself.”’ 

Minna spoke one little sentence in an under- 
tone when she took her ticket. No ordinary 
phrase of thanks or regret would have called 
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up that flush into his cheek, and fired the 
leaden eye. ‘7 wish he had!’’ was her aside 
to the father’s remark, and these four words 
were some balm to his bleeding spirit; sus- 
tained him from downright despair when she 
was actually speeding away from him, and he 
stood on the wet platform gazing after the 
smoke-enveloped train, the rain soaking his 
garments, and, hanging above his heart, the 
prospect of loneliness insupportable, desolation 
unspeakable in the weeks and months that 
must elapse before he saw her again. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was the height of the bathing season at 
Long Branch. The white flag was up, signal- 
ling the hour when ladies and gentlemen might 
together enter the surf; be partners in a wild 
frolic with the waves, tenfold more exhilarating 
as well as innocent than the gayeties of the 
nightly ‘‘hop.’’ The porticoed hotels skirting 
the beach sent forth each its streams of seaward- 
bound travellers, and the sands soon presented 
a lively spectacle. Costumes the most fantas- 
tic and varied were tog common to call forth 
more than a passing smile or observation. One 
dash of spray, one fall of the curling waters 
ever hastening towards the shore, and all were 
alike, noticeable only for superior daring or an 
excess of cowardice. 

‘*There is the lady whose very pretty face 
amote you with such admiration yesterday,” 
** Not 


even the disfiguring bathing-dress can alter the 


said a gentleman on shore to his friend. 
fact of her beauty. She has spirit, too; see 
how fearlessly she ventures out !”’ 

“T would not object to exchanging places 
with her attendant,’’ 
‘* He is not an ill-looking fellow, either. 


answered his companion. 
I ima- 
gine he ia more than passably handsome in his 
dry land habiliments,”’ 

‘You know him, do you not?’’ interrogated 
the other, ‘It is Tom Delisle, our old school- 
mate,’’ 

And is that his sister ?’’ 


If so, she has a most de- 


“ Is it possible ? 

‘Tl cannot say. 
voted brother. I devoutly hope that she is not 
his wife. In that case, the honeymoon is not 
Aha!’’ 


The ejaculation was elicited by the breaking 


over, 


of a heavy wave over the outermost line of 
Delisle 
saw it coming, and bracing himself by a firmer 


bathers, and the shock it gave them, 


foothold, threw his arm about the waist of the 


She 


lady whose hand he had been holding, 
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would in all likelihood have fallen but for 
this support. Her hat was tossed on shore by 
the breaker, and her long hair rolled down upon 
her shoulders, The exclamation of the specta- 
tor, above quoted, Wiis repeated, in a tone of 
astonishment, by a solitary individual within 
hearing. 

‘There is your most adoring cavalier, Allen 


Tyndale,"’ said Delisle, on their way to the 
shore, 

‘‘Ah, indeed! Where?’’ asked Minna, 

‘Just beyond those two gentlemen with 
white hats, He has been watching us for ten 
minutes or more,”’ 

And watching he was now, with a bitter 
gnawing at his heart, that was only allayed, 
not removed, by the smiling, familiar weleome 
wafted to him by the toss of her little hand, so 
snowy beneath the dark blue tunic, as she 
emerged like Aphrodite from the foamy bil- 
The hope of seeing her was all that had 


He 


possessed of information respecting her where- 


lows. 
brought him to this place. had become 
abouts by chancing to overhear a remark of 
Evelyn’s to her now accepted lover, young 
Carroll. 

‘* Minna willspend a fortnight at Long Branch 
If it were not for my important 
and 


in August. 
preparations for—for October,’’ smiling 
blushing as she brought out the words, “I 
would join her there.’’ 


For Allen lad 


planned how he would take advantage of his 


six months dreamed and 
summer’s vacation from business to pay a visit 
to his idol at her own home. This seaside ex- 
cursion promised better things than a formal 
presentation of himself at the door of the yet 
unknown pater fumilias, Leaving his family 
under the impression that he was going upon 
an indefinite Northern trip, he took the most 
speedy conveyance for the popular resort that, 
just now, was all the world to him, An exaii- 
nation of the registers informed him at which 
hotel her party was staying, and not perceiving 
that Tom Delisle’s name was upon the same 
Then, 


in the perversity of his diffidence, dreading the 


page, he engaged a room for himself. 


interview he yet longed for, as the dearest boon 
Fortune could bestow, he dared not send up his 
card, but strolled restlessly down to the beach, 


pre 


and there found her when he was least 


pared for the meeting. 
When Minna, in dry attire, came forth from 


her bathing-house, he was nowhere to be seen, 


90) 


‘How long has Mr. Tyndale been here f 


she inquired of Tom Delisle, 


‘*T do not know. He probably arrived this 
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morning. I had not seen him before his appear- 


ance on the beach just now.’”’ 

** Will you find out where he puts up?” 
‘‘If you desire it, certainly,’’ he rejoined, 
rather stiffly. 

‘*You know,’ added Minna, in pretended 
confusion, ‘‘it is natural that 1 should want to 
hear from Evelyn.” 

‘Of course; the most natural thing imagin- 
able. The letter which I brought from her is 
already two and a half days old, and your 
anxiety for later tidings must be extreme.’’ 

This touch of sarcasm was more welcome to 
the hearer than the utmost display of alacrity 
in the execution of her will would have been. 
It proved exactly what she wished to ascer- 
tain: vis., that the speaker was sufficientiy in 
love to render him the most unreasonable of 
men; a point from which the next step is a 
leap into the quagmire of declaration. It seemed 
preposterous that a handsome, intelligent fel- 
low of fair fortune, and a favorite in society, 
should be jealous of a nobody like Allen Tyn- 
dale; yet Delisle was unaffectedly uncomforta- 
ble. 


fancies, 


There was no accounting for women’s 
They had set all laws of cause and ef- 
fect in love affairs at defiance, since the days 
The 


experience of the previous winter had showed 


when Titania became enamored of Bottom, 


that, for some reason, Allen’s attentions were 
not disagreeable, Tom entertained sundry an- 
noying memories of times when those pretty 
shoulders had been wilfully turned from him- 
self, as his ehy rival approached, Her embar- 
rassment in speaking of him, her awkward at- 
tempt to frame an excuse for her desire to meet 
him, were omens that boded no good to his own 
Let her feelings be what they might, 
Allen’s coming would assuredly interfere with 


suit. 


his enjoyment of her company. 

Minna's head was down, and her face screened 
from observation by the broad brim of her 
straw ‘flat,’’? and they walked back to the ho- 
tel She did not look up as they 


paused at her door, 


in silence, 
The sorrowful droop of 
the black lace curtain surrounding that hat 
appealed to his generosity. 

‘*May I come up for you at dinner-time ?”’ he 
asked, in a relenting tone. 

‘If you please.’’ 
The sad, gentle accents cut him to the heart. 
** You are displeased with me! Forgive my 
rudeness! I was unjust, ungentlemanly, cruel! 
And to you, the most—’’ 
Had this been a suitable place for a proposal, 


Aa it 


he would have been allowed to proceed, 


was, she checked him, by holding out her soft, 
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ungloved fingers in token of amity. He still 
hesitated, after she had withdrawn them mo- 
destly from his prolonged pressure; but al- 
though his heart and eyes were full of plead- 


ings for one forgiving glance, one glimpse of 
her countenance, she went into her room, and 
shut the door after her without raising her 
head. Once there, she waited until his reluc- 
tant footsteps died away in the distance, before 
she threw the friendly hat to the floor, and 
it in such exuberance of tri- 
umph, that one might have supposed her crazy. 

“Wait until 
whether Ella Price will say, as she did last 
night, when I told her of my last winter’s work 
with Allen the Irresistible, ‘Le jeu ne vaut 


danced around 


to-morrow, and we shall see 


pas la chandelle!’’’ 


Allen stood in the hall as she passed through 
to dinner, She bowed smilingly, but his face 
was gloomy, and he did not advance one step 
Why should he—how could he, 
Nor 
did he seek her when the two hours of agonizing 
They 

He 
might have feasted his eyes upon her fresh, 
joyous beauty, if he had had the heart to look, 
He retired to his chamber, and pacing its nar- 
row limits, he brooded darkly upon his disap- 


to meet her. 
when she leaned on Tom Delisle’s arma ? 


tediousness spent at table were over. 
were at opposite ends of the same board, 


pointment, until the sea-breeze, stealing in 
through the window, in some measure cooled 
his fever, and tempted him to inhale it in more 


abundant draughts. 


The bank above the sands was thronged 
with gay promenaders, and, shrinking in his 


sick-heartedness from their merriment, he 
went down the steep flight of steps to the 
beach. The water was very rough, and the 
great waves smote angrily upon the shore, 
spreading wide sheets of foam far beyond the 
point where they broke. Absorbed in thought, 
Allen took no notice of their treacherous ad- 
vances until his wet feet admonished him of the 
propriety of keeping nearer the solid ground. 
Ile was picking his way carefully along the foot 
of the perpendicular bank when a scream made 
him look behind him. A lady, with a nurséry- 
maid and child, had been overtaken by the 
water while collecting the bright pebbles left 
by the retreat of a former wave. There was 
no danger, but all appeared terrified by the 
sudden wetting. A child or a woman in dis- 
tress could never be overlooked by our hero, 
shy though he was; he ran back, and catght 
up the little girl, whom the nurse had dropped 
or upset in her endeavor to save herself, 


‘You are not hurt; only a little wet and a 
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good deal frightened,’’ he said, soothingly, 
shaking the sand from her clothes. 

‘‘T am a thousand times obliged to you. You 
are very kind, And the 
lady pushed back her hat, flooding him, as it 
were, with the liquid light that poured from 


’ said a sweet voice. 


her blue eyes. 

It was now Allen’s turn to let go the strug- 
gling innocent. He actually staggered back- 
wards under the overwhelming surprise. 

‘‘Take Bessie to the continued 
Minna to the maid; ‘‘she will take cold, if 
her feet remain wet. Mr. Tyndale !’’ 

The calm politeness of manner departed with 


, 
house,”’ 


the nurse. The ripe lips were trembling, the 
eyes swimming in tears or what looked like 
them, and her tone! A heart of granite must 
have melted under the grief and loving re- 
proach she contrived to throw into that single 
exclamation—‘' Mr, Tyndale !"’ 

Still he could not speak. There was a lump 
in his throat; a wild throbbing at hia heart 
that deprived him of utterance ; made respira- 
tion almost agony. 

‘Won't you shake hands with me ?’’ pur- 
sued the winning accents, ‘Or have you 
indeed forgotten old times and old friends ?’’ 


** Forgotten |’? 


It was all the pale lips could say, as he 
clasped the tiny hand in his own, and, figura- 
tively speaking, again laid his forehead in the 
dust before her, that she might plant her foot 
upon his neck, 

They walked and talked together until the 
supper-gong summoned the scattered parties to 
the hotel, After tea she was still his for a 
saunter along the portico until it was time to 
attend the ‘‘hop’’ at a neighboring house, She 
named the place; not carelessly, but as if cer- 
tain that he would not fail to meet her there, 
although she was ‘ obliged, by a prior engage- 
ment, to go thither with some one else.’’ He 
fully intended to obey the delicious hint; but, 
reflecting that her toilet required some time to 
perfect, and that his, as he meant to be only a 
looker-on, need undergo no change, he repaired 
to the seaside, which had already a strange 
fascination for him, there to ruminate upon 
this sudden and wonderful happiness. 

The moon was in the zenith, and her path 
across the waste of waters was like the passage 
Not one 
drop of spray iere but had its ray, flashing, 
quivering, sparkling. O for a word or a com- 
bination of words that may even faintly ex- 


of myrisds of silver-winged fairies. 


press the restless radiance, the changing from 
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brightness to glory in that gorgeous highway 
of the Queen of Heaven ! 

Allen gazed, and wondered, and thought 
until he was tired with walking in the deep 
sand; and, retiring to the shade of the bank, 
cast himself down in a boat drawn up between 
two bathing-houses, and lay listening to the 
booming surge, and dreaming. Occasionally a 
figure, or perhaps a& group, passed between 
him and the illuminated tract No 
one appeared to see him; but it did not occur 


of ocean, 


to him that he was really concealed from ca- 
sual observation. Therefore, when two ladies 
stopped so near to him that the stiff breeze 
rustled their dresses almost in his face, and 
bore every syllable of their conversation to his 
ear, raised as their voices were to overcome 
the noise of the surf, he did not move. Had 
he been sure that he must play the eavesdrop- 
per in remaining where he waa, it is question. 
able whether he could have found the nerve 
to arise and discover himself, 

‘What a consummate tactician you are 
** Do you really 


said one of the fair strangers. 
mean to say that the rencontre which seemed 
purely accidental to us lookers-on from the 
higher grounds was a bold, studied step to 
recall your recreant admirer? And poor Mrs, 
Courtney was ‘so concerned,’ and ‘so grateful,’ 
and ‘so charmed’ with your gvod-nature in 
going with Bessie when she eried to ‘ pick up 
pretty stones!’ I don't suppose you pinched 
her to bring about the lamentations you quieted 
80 amiably, did you?"’ 

“Not exactly’’—Allen’s heart halted in its 
the the 
musical laugh that accompanied it; ‘but I 
deserve the credit of having instigated the self- 
willed infant to the desire expressed by direct- 
ing her attention to the riches cast up by the 
waves, that proved themselves such able abet- 


voice, and low, 


rapid beatings at 


tors in my womanly manwuvre,” 

**] hoped you gained enough by said manmu- 
vre to recompense you for the loss of your new 
gaiters.’’ 

‘*T was fortunate even there. 
uninjured, except that the tips may be a trifle 


The boots are 


less glossy. The walk in the warm sand that 
succeeded my wetting dried my feet comfortably 
by supper-time, Even if they had been ruined, 
I should not have been inconsolable, well as 
they fit; should have considered it but a small 
mishap, one of the minor misfortunes of war.”’ 

‘* How much longer do you intend to drive 
two in hand ?”’ interrupted the other, ‘' Take 
care! it is a dangerous game !"’ 

‘*T grant it—to the inexperienced,’’ was the 
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confident rejoinder. ‘I remember, moreover, 
your insinuation against my adorable Allen, as 
expressed in the French proverb. Hearken, O 
unbeliever! My politic show of interest in the 
arrival of the interesting youth this forenoon 
was a bullet in the heart of the real game. 
Whilst I was making sure of the decoy here 
upon the sands this afternoon—partly because 
he might yet be useful to me, partly because 
my heart softened at the thought of his misera- 
ble state, and I was not loth to leave him ‘witha 
sweet taste’ of me ‘in his mouth,’ as the chil- 
dren say ; while I was doing this, a certain young 
gentleman was galloping restlessly through 
country lanes and woods to while away the 
tedium of the afternoon which I had named as 
the period I desired for deliberation upon the 
subject of a letter slipped into my hand at 
dinner. Now, since this cogitation occupied 
less time than he expected, was I to mope in 
my room, like Marianna in the ‘moated Grange,’ 
through all the glorious sunset? This would 
have been especially nonsensical after I had 
seen my melancholy second-best strolling to- 
To cut short my story, at 
meet the writer of this 


wards the beach. 
ten o’clock I am to 
document in the pavilion on the bank back of 
us, and give him his answer. I was in a very 
good-humor towards the whole world, as you 
may suppose, so, as I could spare an hour after 
supper to the aforesaid No. 2, who the fates 
have decreed shall be No. 0 by to-morrow, it 
was but kind in me to bestow this parting 
blessing.”’ 

** How did you get rid of him finally?” 

** Poor fellow! He is now diligently staring 
into the windows of the ‘ National,’ expecting 
to recognize me in every girl that floats by in 
the waltz. It hurt my conscience to fib out- 
right to him, but it was necessary to get rid of 
him. He is called the ‘black sheep’ of the 
family, and he is very like a sheep-burr in his 
pertinacity, where he once fastens himself. 
What a noisy heathen old Neptune is! Let us 
goon. I do not care to crack my voice before 
the interesting interview at ‘ten o’clock this 
moonlight night.’ ”’ 

And warbling the song she had quoted, she 


walked away. 


CHAPTER V. 

Nowe of Allen Tyndale’s kindred have looked 
upon his face since that summer night, four 
A brief line to his father, dated 


years ago. 


from New York the day after he left the sea 
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shore, is all the direct intelligence they have 
ever had from him. It stated his intention of 
immediate departure from the country, without 
assigning his reasons for doing so, or his desti- 
nation. A month later, an acquaintance just 
returned from a Southern tour informed Mr, 
Tyndale that he had met his son in New Or. 
leans, in company with several Filibusters of 
Walker’s army; had spoken to him, and re- 
ceived a sullen recognition, which, however, 
did not surprise him, as the young man was 
evidently intoxicated! Every means of inquiry 
was resorted to by the alarmed parent, but no 
further information was ever gained. 

The mother knows not if the son she nur- 
tured upon her bosom is still a fugitive and a 
wanderer upon the earth; or, if he moulders in 
a nameless grave; or, more distressing yet, if 
he’s in a malefactor’s cell, awaiting the day of 
doom. On her the stroke has done its work. 
Remorse, late and ineffectual, sets before her 
his shadowed childhood; his embittered youth ; 
his neglected manhood ; and asks, ‘‘ Was there 
no balin in a mother’s love—no pity in a mo- 
ther’s heart, that could more than compensate 
to him for Nature’s deficiencies and the world’s 
slight?’ This voice it is whose accusations 
have robbed spirit and body of rest ; made her 
old while yet in her prime—a change that 
causes friends to wonder, and acquaintances to 
conjecture what mysterious grief thus weighs 
her down, which arouses the husband’s fears 
for her health and reason, and the daughter’s 
indignation at the extravagant expenditure of 
sentiment upon an object so unworthy. 

‘*It may seem unsisterly in me not to sym- 
pathize with mamma’s anxiety,’’ she says to 
her friend and neighbor, the still pretty and 
blooming Mrs. Delisle, ‘‘ but what else could 
she—what could any of us expect? You know 
yourself, Minna, that Allen was always our 
‘black sheep !’”’ 


Selle didi 


READ ALOUD. 


Reapine alond is one of those exercises which 
combine mental and muscular effort, and hence 
has a double advantage. 

To read aloud well, a person should not only 
understand the subject, but should hear his 
own voice, and feel within him that every syl- 
lable was distinctly enunciated, while there is 
an instinct presiding which modulates the voice 
to the number and distance of the hearers. 
Every public speaker ought to be able to tell 
whether he is distinctly heard by the farthest 
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auditor in the room; if he is not, it is from a 
want of proper judgment and observation. 

Reading aloud helps to develop the lungs 
just as singing does, if properly performed. 
The effect is to induce the drawing of a long 
breath every once in a while, oftener and deeper 
than of reading without enunciating. These 
deep inhalations never fail to develop the ca- 
pacity of the lungs in direct proportion to their 
practice. 

Common consumption begins uniformly with 
imperfect, insufficient breathing ; it is the cha- 
racteristic of the disease that the breath be- 
comes shorter and shorter through 
months, down to the close of life, and whatever 
counteracts that short breathing, whatever 
promotes deeper inspirations is curative to that 


weary 


extent, inevitably and under all circumstances. 
Let any person make the experiment by read- 
ing this page aloud, and in less than three 
minutes the instinct of a long breath will show 
itself. This reading aloud develops a weak 
voice and makes it sonorous. It has great ef.- 
ficiency, also, in making the tones clear and 
distinct, freeing them from that annoying 
hoarseness which the unaccustomed reader ex- 
hibits before he has gone over half a page, 
when he has to stop and clear away, to the 
confusion of himself as much as that of the 
subject. 

This loud reading, when properly done, has a 
great agency in inducing vocal power, on the 
same principle that muscles are strengthened 
by exercise ; those of voice-making organs be- 
ing no exception to the general rule. Hence, 
in many cases, absolute silence diminishes the 
vocal power, just’ as the protracted non-use of 
the arm of the Hindoo devotee at length para- 
lyzes it forever. The general plan, in appro- 
priate cases, is to read aloud in a conversational 
tone, thrice a day, for a minute, or two, or 
three at a time, increasing a minute every other 
day, until half an hour is thus spent at atime, 
thrice a day, which is to be continued until the 
desired object is accomplished. Managed thus, 
there is safety and efficiency as a uniform re- 
sult. 

As a means, then, of health, of averting con- 
sumption, of being social and entertaining in 
any company, as a means of showing the quality 
of the mind, let reading aloud be considered an 
accomplishment far more indispensable than 
that of smattering French, or lisping Italian, 
or dancing cotillions, gallopades, polkas, and 
quadrilles.—JZ/all's Journal of Iealth. 
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LESSONS IN MOSS PAINTING, 
BY c. B, 

In this kind of painting, moss is the first arti- 
cle to be procured. It can be found in forests 
or swamps, and there is also a few varieties to 
be found in the open fields. The moss that 
grows in pine woods or rocky places is much 
the best, as it keeps its color better in drying. 
Four varieties are necessary ; more can be used 
to advantage. That of the darkest color will 
be found growing on the bodies of trees, in 
small tufts. After procuring your moss, place 
it with the top down on paper near the fire, and 
dry quickly without scorching. After it is dry 
shake off all impurities, such as dead leaves, 
grass, sand, and rotten wood, Moss that grows 
in swamps must be thoroughly washed, as the 
roots are always dirty, and hard to clean after 
they become dry. As soon as it is dry put it 
away in a dark place until time to use it. 

Procure a sheet of bookbinder’s pasteboard, 
or get a thin board made perfectly smooth, or, 
what is better still, a canvas prepared the same 
as for an oil-painting. If pasteboard or board 
is used, it should be coated with thin paste, 
and paper muslin laid smoothly upon it, the 
glazed side up; it will be firm when dry, if the 
paste is good; but there must be no wrinkles, 
as that spoils the beauty of the picture. After 
it is dry take a crayon or pencil and sketch a 
landscape ; if not used to drawing, procure a 
picture to copy from. Any one can sketch a 
landscape sufliciently well if they have one to 
look at. A picture with old ruins, distant 
mountains, one or two large trees, with river 
or lake partly visible is a good subject; or an 
old, ruined saw-mill, with trees, mountains, 
and the mill-pond in sight. There is a picture 
sold at the print-shops called the ‘‘ Ruined Ab- 
bey,’’ which looks beautiful when copied, One 
thing I wish to observe here—the larger the 
picture is made, the better it looks. Never at- 
tempt to get too much on a picture of moderate 
size, as it invariably looks cramped and clumsy. 


“77eoe + 


—Ir we work upon marble, it will perish; if 
we work on brass, time will efface it; if we 
rear temples, they will crumble into dust; if 
we work upon immortal minds—if we imbue 
them with high principles, with just fear of 
God and of their fellow-men, we engrave on 
these tablets something which no time can ef- 
face, but which will brighten to all eternity. 
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| Still ages on in darkness glide, 
DIRGE. Still life and death stand side by side, 
| Aud will, till vast oblivion's tide, 
Dark rolling fearfully, 
Shall separate them far and wide, 


Upon old Time's empurpled flood 
How deep are shadows cast! 
Iiere written are in fire and blood 

The records of the past 


And leave between an awful void ; 


I 20 upon a lone, t is tno Man hath no choice, but must abide 
waze 1 one, bleak shore, 
In boundless misery, 


And hear the lion's fearfal roar 
Must bow before affliction's rod, 


Where towers and temples reared of yore 
. Must sink despair beneath, 


Their spires into the sky; f 
Until the universal God 


And see all desolate the wold, ; 
Reclaims the soul from death. 


Once smoothly paved with purest gold, 
Where heroes dwelt, and gods of old p AAS 
Smiled on them from on high 
ye ae UNDER THE SNOW. 
And o'er them awful solitude nY M w HACKELTORN, 
Keigns mournfully profound Carnen the white shroud over it; 
O'er old Juden's hille and plainsa— Cover it deep with clay ; 
Duat of the pure and beantiful, 
liide in the dust away ; 


| Bilent and cold and motionlew, 


The golden land of yore 
No more the great Jehovah reignua, 


Asin the paet, ho more 
VYroesing the soul with wor 


Make for the dead a nepule hire 
Under the drifted snow 


And where they reared the erows on high, | 

The bloody cross of Calwary 

That bore Meesiah uptod 
Gave back to God the Bou 


Veil the elosed “ye lida revere nily ; 


In now « fearful hold, and ats 


| 
ne Ky en that have been thy heaven, 
Of Moslem rale and Moslem wrong, Holy with trust and tenderness, 
And superstition'’s mighty throng Love to their light bad given 


iow down to goda of stom Real the pale lips all silently ; 
There le no end to woes of earth, Lips that have clung to thine, 


No end to human strife Dowy with love's sweet oestury, 


Al iyness here la madness mirth Rich with ite glowing wine 
In mockery of life Gather the white shroud over tt 
T Mo ‘or the glory fled 
Though free in heart, and | e and stout, Tourn for the » Mw 
| Pauith, thou art loat forever! 


And atrong to raise a bat 
Love, thou art cold and dead! 


None but have entered with a doubt 
Bilent and cold and motionless, 


The dark, mysterious tomb; 
Freezing the soul with woe— 


And as the ages onward flow, 
Over the ley sepul hre 


Still shall the souls of mortals go, 


With doubt of joy and fears of wo, 


Gathers the drifting snow 


Into eternal gloom 
Thus doubts and fears encompass all 


That breathe this mortal breath 


MY BIRTHDAY. 


BY MKS. M M. WINKS! 


Thus doubting, fearing, trembling, fall 
Before the reaper Death. 
— I sraxp midway on my journey, 
Mem'ry is all with sorrows fraught; And behold where the ris! g in 
/ ) i , 


O past! how sad thou art! , 
In a flood of ecrimsoning radiance 


And mournful is man's present lot : 

, I — Told of a life begun. 
rhe erring feet must smart, 
And I look far away to the westward, 


Yet in the future looms no light 
To guide our footsteps on aright An untravelled and lengthening plain, 

' s . ’ 
But all is fearful, black as night— See the tops of the mountains of evening, 


Where that sun will set agai 


As wintry night with rain! | 

And musing of the coming years, | Around me the glare of the noonday, 

With eyes bedimmed with many tears, Yet back glancing well do I know 

I, burdened with these doubts and fears, That my footsteps have passed the reeridian 
Oft deem that life is vain By the shadows beginning to grow. 

Dut still there seems to be a goal Yet, if with brave heart I press forward, 
Beyond the present day, Nor murmur and faint by the way, 

To energize the weary soul I need fear not when deepening shadows 
Upon life’s thorny way Come with the closing day 

The past is one eternal tomb, } For when the last gleaming of sunset 
A dwelling of the dead ; Shall! fade in the softening west, 

Wide o'er the present endless gloem, A kind gnide ia coming to bear me 


Broad wings and dark have sprea Away to the land of rest, 
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NOVELTIES 


Fig. 1. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Night-capa for a bridal ward- 
robe; the most tasteful, and at the same time 
becoming and serviceable styles that we have 
given in years. 

Fig. 1 is particularly comfortable ; it is cut 
in one piece, and the crown receives the full 
twist or braid of hair. The frill is put on ina 
new way, and, together with the band and bow, 
is of the same material as the cap, fine linen 
lawn. The frill is scalloped in needle-work ; 
the band and strings have a narrow rolled hem. 
Fig. 2 is of the same material, the crown coming 
into the cape, and the band looped instead of 
tied ; the strings are broad, and all the trim- 
ming has a need)e-work finish. 
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Fig. 3.—Dress cap of white over black blonde ; 
trimming, blonde, full blown rose, buds, and 
foliage, with a large bow of black velvet ribbon 





at the opposite side. 

Fig. 4.—Fichu of black and white lace for 
evening dress; it is trimmed between the rows 
of lace by narrow black velvet, and a rosette of 
the same, with long loops, fastens it at the 
waist. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Undersleeves for morning 








Fig. 5. 





wear, of tarleton, French muslin, or crape; 
they set close to the wrist with frills of the same 
material. 


—_— +ovoer 


THE CINDERELLA SLIPPER. 
(See engravings, page 108.) 


Material.-~T wo skeins, each of four shades, of scarlet 
wool, the darkest to be the color of a dark clove pink, 











the next of a military scarlet, the next two shades 
lighter, and the next two shades lighter again; one 
bunch of No. 6 steel beads; one-quarter yard of Pene- 
lope canvas, that which measures twelve double threads 
tu the inch ; four wool needles; and one reel of No. 30 
cotton. 

Tus pretty slipper is adapted for a child 
four years old, but may be made either larger 
or sinaller. Its glittering appearance, which 
sparkles with every movement of the foot, has 
an exquisite effect. As a morning slipper for 
young ladies, it cannot fail to please ; for fancy 
fairs it would also prove a very salable ar- 
ticle. 

First pencil from the engraving the outline 
of the slipper in thin writing or other paper; 
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then cut it exactly in the pencil marks ; pin or 
tack it on the canvas; then, with needle and 
black cotton, tack an outline on the canvas, 
outside the paper all round, but observe to have 
only 16 stitches across the instep; fasten the 
cotton off securely, and run a black thread 
through the centre between the 16 stitches. 
Now, with the darkest wool, cross-stitch over 
this outline of cotton. Then commence to 
work the slipper thus: Begin first stripe close 
to the line of instep, but two stitches of the 
canvas from the centre thread of black, and 
having the heel of the slipper at the right hand; 
with the lightest shade on the 2d row of can- 
vas from the centre work 8 cross-stitches ; then 
slip the needle under four threads of canvas, 
and work 8 more stitches on same row; then 
slip 4; 8 more stitches; slip 4; work any that 
may be left in same row. Take the 3 next 
shades, and work exactly the same, Thus 
there will be two rows of wool stitches on each 
the dividing line of black thread. 

2d stripe.—Miss 2 rows of canvas ; with light- 
est shade work 2 stitches; miss 4; work 8; 
miss 4; work 8; miss4; work the remainder with 
the remaining three shades exactly the same. 

3d stripe. —Miss 2 rows of the canvas; work 
8; miss 4: work 8; miss 4; work 8; miss the 





remainder, and finish the stripe towards the 
heel in similar manner. 

It will be scarcely necessary to give any fur- 
ther directions for this pattern, which latter 
must be worked entirely over the slipper before 
proceeding to work the bars across, which are 
worked exactly in the same way; but, instead 
of slipping the needle under the canvas, the 
needle will be slipped under the 4 worked 
rows; but observe that all the stitches are 
crossed in the same direction. The intersection 
of these bars will cause 4 stitches of canvas to 
be left between each bar (see engraving), and 
these 4 stitches are filled up with steel beads, 
thus: Take No. 30 cotton, doubled, and fine 
needle ; fasten the cotton into back of slipper ; 
thread two beads; cross these over the stitch 
of canvas the same way as the wool stitches 
are crossed ; then 2 more over next stitch, and 
the same over the other 2 stitches of canvas. 
Thus there are 8 beads in each 4 stitches of 
canvas ; but, as the beads would wear off round 
the sole, and round the edge of the slipper 
where the binding comes, fill these squares in 
with steel colored twist, or silk used double. 
The slipper should be trimmed with a rosette 
of scarlet or cerise color satin ribbon, of a tint 
not to obscure the brightness of the wool. 





THE RAILWAY STOCKING, 


TO BE WORKED IN COTTON THREAD OR WORSTED. 


Cast on the needles as many 
stitches as would be required 
for an ordinary stocking for a 
child. Knit it once around, 
then rib it until an inch long, 
then bind off. Take up the 
stitches and commence knitting 
straight around plain stocking 
stitch until you have a finger 
and a half done; then knit once 
around, dropping every other 


When on the leg. 





ul 























stitch off the needle; then 
stretch out the stocking, and 
the stitches will ran down until 
it reaches the ribbed piece, and ¢ 
no farther, forming a beautiful 
open worked stocking. Having 49) 
kept the remaining stitches on 
the needles, finish off the toe 
by knitting straight around, narrowing every 
time on each needle. It willshape itself on the 


When 
done and stretched. 


WHI 
HEL 


1! | 
| 
j 
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When first knit. 





























leg, and will be sufficiently long, as it only re- 
quires two fingers in length fora lady’s stocking. 
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BAG TO BE BRAIDED ON VELVET OR CASHMERE, 





Gorp braid on velvet, or cerise on black | tern should be laid over the material to be 
cashmere, are both pretty. worked, and some powdered starch or white- 
To those who are unacquainted with the | ning rubbed over it; on removing the pattern, 
method of transferring the designs to velvet, | the design will be traced in white spots, which 
or any dark material, it would be as well to | are then to be followed out with a camel’s-hair 
say that the pattern should be drawn on thick | pencil and white lead. 
| 


paper, then carefully pricked. Then the pat- 
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A NORWEGIAN MORNING OR BONNET 
CAP, IN SHETLAND WOOL. 
Materials —Half an ounce each of cerise and white 
Shetland wool ; two steel knitting pins, No. 12; crochet 

hook, No, 2. 





Cast on 240 stitches. K (or knit) two plain 
rows *; now knit one stitch; take two to- 
gether; knit 115 stitches; take two together, 
and take two together again; now K the re- 
mainder, taking two together before the last 
stitch. The next row back is plain ; now repeat 
from * till there are 18 ribs of knitting in which 
there are 36 rows alternately decreased and 
plain. Take the white wool—knit three rows 
in the same way, which is one rib and one row, 
decreasing as before: K one stitch; take two 
together; wind the wool twice over the pins; 
take two together, wind twice over the pin 
again till there are 41 holes ; then take two to- 
gether twice; make 41 holes again; take two 
together; K 1; now knit three rows plain, 
again decreasing as before. 

Now, with cerise wool, knit six ribs or twelve 
rows, decreasing as before. Then with white 
the same as the first white stripe. Then con- 
tinue with white and cerise alternately till there 
are four white and four cerise stripes irrespec- 
tive of the first deep border. Now, with cerise, 
knit 16 rows, decreasing as before. This fin- 


ishes with one stitch. For the border along the 
14* 
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front, with cerise, make 21 stitches, with 1 ch 
between each L ; in one loop of the knitting 3 
ch ; 2 more L as before in an equal space to the 
3 ch: this is along the front only. 2d row, 9 L 
with 1 ch between each u the 1 ch; 1 ch de be- 
tween next 2L; lech 9 L with 1 ch between 
each u next; 1 ch repeat. This last row is 
worked with the knitting at the back within 
the row of L stitches. Run cerise ribbon in the 
alternate holes of the white rows, and the same 
in the alternate L stitches of the border. 


- 822s e oo —-— 


THE KNITTED WINTER SPENSER. 


Matertals.—Seven skeins of dark fleecy four-thread ; 
one skein each of gray fleecy, four shades; No. 8 pina; 
No. 1 Penelope crochet hook. 





” 


Stitch Brioche, thread forward, slip 1, knit 2 

together, the same backwards and forwards. 
Cast on 14] stitches, knit 2 plain rows. 

Knit 40 rows. 

Knit 4 ribs besides the outside half rib. 
crease, do this by picking up two of the back stitehes 
with the right hand needle, placing them on the left, 
wool forward, slip 1, knit 1, knit 39 ribs, increase 
as before, knit 4 ribs. 

Knit 10 rows. 

Knit 5 ribs, increase, knit 39 ribs, increase, 


In- 


knit 5 ribs. 

Knit 10 rows. 

Knit 6 ribs, increase, knit 39 ribs, increase, 
knit 6 ribs. 

Knit 10 rows. 

Knit 7 ribs, increase, knit 7 ribs, cast off 2 
ribs, knit 21 ribs, cast off 2 ribs, knit 7 ribs, 
increase, knit 7 ribs. 

Pass off the fronts on to a thread, knit 44 
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rows for the back, increase a rib on each side 
nearest the shoulder. 

Knit 10 rows. 

Decrease by casting off 1 rib 8 times—that 
is, 1 rib at the beginning of each row; there 
will be 8 ribs, and 7 ribs on the top of the neck. 

Knit a plain row, cast off. 

Take up the front, knit 7 ribs, increase, knit 
7 ribs. 

Knit 10 rows. 

Knit 8 ribs, increase, knit 7 ribs. 


-—— 


CHEMISE 
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Knit 30 rows. 

Increase a rib the side nearest the shoulder. 

Knit 10 rows. 

Cast off three ribs, then decrease every row 
equally till to a point. 

For tue Steeves.—Cast on 81 stitches, knit 
22 rows. 

Increase a rib, knit 60 rows, decrease a rib, 
khit 22 rows, cast off. 

Work 4 rows of long stitches in crochet all 
round with the four shades of gray fleecy. 





PATTERNS. 
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INDIAN CANOE WORK-BASKET. 


FOR CARRYING ON THE ARM, WITH A LITTLE PIECE OF WORK OR KNITTING, 


. ny * 
" i] iM n 
H mai 


Materials,—One ball of crochet cord, gray or drab; ono 
knot of colored satin cord; satin ribbon, and a coarse 
crochet hook. 


Make achain loosely, nine inches long, and 
work on it one row of se. Then hold on the 
cord, and work over it, 4 stitches, 2ch, miss 2, 
1 stitch over cord; 2 ch, miss 2, repeat to the 
end, At the finish of the row, cut off the crochet 
cord, but not the satin, which bend back along 
the next row, and work in the same way ; only 
the last of the four stitches must come on the 
second chain stitch after the four of the previous 
round. The third rowthesame. At the fourth 
you again bend back the satin cord, and do the 
same stitches, making the fourth crochet stitch 
come over the third of last row. In the fifth 
row, the satin cord is, as in the third, ready to 
work over; do the same as the fourth. After 
these five, cut off the cord nearly close. Do 
one row of se without the satin cord. Then the 
open row, thus; 1 long te stitch, 1 diamond 
open hem; repeat tothe end. Then a row of 
sc. Now resume the satin cord; repeat the 
five rows with it, and the three without, until 
five cord stripes are done. Do one row of sc, 
and then a row round; that is, on the founda- 
tion chain as well, to close the two sides for the 
top of the basket. 








With a needle and crochet cord join up and 
fasten the threads at the two ends, 

Run a narrow ribbon through the open rows 
under the diamonds, and over the straight bars. 

Make the handle exactly like one stripe, with 
the satin cord; with a simple scallop edge on 
each side, thus: *1 sc, 3ch, miss 2, * repeat 
to the end, 

2d row.—* 1 sc on each ch, 1 se over ac, in- 


serting the hook in the row beneath it. * re- 
peat to the end, 
The handle should be about eleven inches 


long, and sewed inside the basket, which may 
be lined with silk, or not, according to the taste 
of the worker. Th: ends of the basket are 
drawn, so as to be rounded. Quill some ribbon, 
and set it on round the top, with a bow of broader 
ribbon at each end, 

The diamond open-hem is worked thus : 
gin with the thread three times round the work, 
as for long treble crochet: do half the stitch, 
having drawn it twice through. Pass the thread 
twice more round, miss two, and work an ordi- 
nary long te stitch, only draw the hook through 
at the third movement; 2 ch, put the thread 
once over the hook, and do a de stitch where 
the two bars join, A perfect cross or X is thus 
made. 


be- 
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KNITTED CUFF IN BRIOCHE, 
STITCH WITH CROCH#T BEDOK. 
Materiale,—Six skeins of colored four-thread Berlin 
one skein of black Shetland wool; No. 15 pins; 


2 Penelope crochet hook 


wool 
No 


‘ff 


‘ 

? 

f 

’ 

Z 
7s 
, 
AY 
Wy 
4% 
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Cast on 57 stitches, knit two plain rows, knit 
70 rows, knit two plain rows, cast off, Sew up 
the cuff. 

On the side that was cast off make 5 chain, 
de into 2d loop, 5 chain, de into every second 
loop. 

With Shetland de under the 5 chain, 5 chain, 
de under next five, 2 
over the hook, 7 long under next 5, 2 chain, repeat. 

De under the 2 chain, 5 chain, de under the 2 


chain, 5 chain, de under the 5 chain, 5 chain, 


chain, twist the wool twice 


repeat. 
Five chain, de under the 5 chain, repeat. 


_—oo 


WINTER CUFFS IN DOUBLE KNITTING. 


Materials.—White four-thread Berlin wool, and four 
ekeins of scarlet; two bone or wooden pins of such a 
size that a string put tightly round shall measure half 
an inch. 





Dovste knitting is one of the best stitches 
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that can be used for comforters, cuffs, and 
chest- protectors, also for babies’ cot-covers, 
being very light, soft, and elastic, and not 
liable to get hard in the washing, and, of course, 
being double, the warmth is very great. 

For a Lady's Cujff.—Cast on in scarlet wool 
56 stitches, and for a gentleman's 66 (the num- 
ber of stitches must always be even). Knit 4 plain 
rows, then join on the white, and *; knit 1; 
bring the wool in front (but not over the pin). 
Blip 1, pass the wool back, Repeat from *. 
Each row is precisely the same, 

Observe that the last stitch of each row is 
always slipped, and also that the back loop in 
each row ja the one which is always slipped. 


—_———_I7 seo ee 


A CRAPED NECK-TIE. 


Materiala,—Cotton, No, 00; a pair of bone knitting 
pins, No, 12; two lamps of sugar dissolved in haifa 
pint of hot water, and let remain till cold; two chenilie 
tassels. 





Tus is one of the prettiest articles for a neck- 
tie that can be made; having, when finished, 


























WORK DEPARTMENT. 





all the appearance of soft white crape, and may 
be adopted either in mourning or out, by adding 
either black, colored, or white tassels. 

Cast on the pin 460 stitches, and knit in plain 
garter-stitch till it is five nails wide; then cast 
off, but not too tight; then sew a strip of calico 
on toeach side, but only so that it can be easily 


untacked, If the work is at all soiled, wash it 


KNITTING 


=e, 


=<. 


Pernaps there are few kinds of work which 
require a basket expressly arranged for their 
own reception so much as knitting, on account 
of the almost fatal injury which it sustains 
when needles are drawn out and loops are 
dropped. The central opening is in bright blue 
Berlin wool, as well as the small part within 
the loop at each end. The ground within the 
diamonds is in maize-color. Both of these are 
much improved by being worked in floss silk. 
The ground on the exterior of the design is 
shaded crimsons, dark, medium, and light. It 
requires three pieces of this form to make the 
basket; the two sides must be worked alike, 
but the third, which is the bottom of the basket, 
only requires to be worked in the stripes of the 
shaded ground. All three must be stitched on 
card-board of the same shape and size, neatly 
lined with silk or German velvet, and sewn to- 
gether on the ontside, the stitches being con- 
cealed by a row of beads. After this the handle 
must be attached, which may be of double wire, 
twisted round with a little cotton-wool, and 
then with ribbon and beads. All this being 
done, a silk cord must be taken, the end fast- 

















with white curd soap and water; then rinse it 
perfectly, and squeeze it in a cloth very dry; 
after that dip it in the sugar and water, squeeze 
it slightly, and lay it out on a doubled sheet to 
dry ; afterwards take off the calico, sew it up, 
and add the tassels. The washing and rinsing 
in sugar and water will always give it the ap- 
pearance of being new, 





BASKET, 


- = 


~ 
i *_* +++ = = 


ened down close to the handle, and the cord 
wound round and round, each twist touching, 
but not over-wrapping the last, until about an 
inch and a half of the end of the basket is en- 
closed, this being an important point for the 
safety of the needles. 
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A NEW STYLE OF BIB. 








Mapg of Marseilles, with rows of machine 
stitching on it. «It buttons round the neck, and 
is fastened round the waist with a band. 
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NIGHT-DRESS WITH PLAITED YOKE, 


gm 


10 IN 





coc 8 €©.¢6 








HALF or FRONT 


Tue yoke is not cut off, but plaited 
on the whole piece, and cut into shape 
afterwards, the plaits being confined 
by a narrow band stitched on both 


edges. 


1S. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 
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SILK APRON FOR A CHILD. 


rows of narrow velvet above it. 


A BLACK 
Triumep with two ruffles of narrow ribbon, with three 
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A uvusuin night-dress, with yoke and trimmings of heavy piqué. 




















RECEIPTS, 


Receipts, We. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR SOUPS AND STOCK, 

ALTHOvGN colery may generally be obtained for soup 
throughout the year, it may be useful to know that dried 
celery-neod is an excellent substitute, It in so strongly 
flavored that a drackm of whole seed will enrich halfa 
gallon of soup as much as will two heads of celery, 

Mushroome are much used, and when they cannot be 
obtained fresh, mushroom catsup will answer the pur- 
pose; but it should be used very sparingly, as nothing 
js more dificult to remove than the over-favoring of 
catsup 

A piece of butter, in proportion to the liquid, mixed 
with dour, and added to the soup when boiling, will 
enrich and thicken it, Arrowroot, or the farina or four 
of potato, is far better for the thickening of soups than 
wheaten four. 

The finer flavoring articles, as catsup, spices, wines, 
juice, etc., should not be added till the soup is nearly 
done. 

A good proportion of wine is, a gill to three pints of 
soup ; this Is as much as can be used without the vinous 
flavor predominating, which is never the case in well- 
made soups. Wine should be added late in the making, 
as it evaporates very quickly in boiling. 

Be cautious of over-seasoning soups with pepper, salt, 
spices, or herbs, for it is a fault that can seldom be 
remedied ; any provision over-salted is spoiled. A tea 
spoonful of sugar is a good addition in flavoring soups. 

Vermicelli is added to soups in the proportion of a 
quarter of a pound fora tureen of soup for eight persons ; 
it should be broken, then blanched in cold water, and 
is better if stewed in broth before it is put into the soup. 

If soups are too weak, do not cover them in boiling, 
that the watery particles may evaporate; but if strong, 
cover the soup-kettle close. If they want flavor, most 
of the prepared sauces will give it to meat soups, and 
anchovy with walnut catsup and soy will add to those 
of fish, but must be used sparingly. 

If coloring be wanted, a piece of bread toasted as 
brown as possible, but not blackened, and put into soup 
to simmer for a short time befere its going to be served, 
will generally be found sufficient. Burnt onions will 
materially assist in giving a fine brown color to soup, 
and also improve the flavor, or burnt sugar, the usual 
browning, may be used. 

To clarify soup, put into it, when first set on, the 
whites of one or two eggs beaten to a stiff froth; skim 
the pot constantly and the liquor will be clear when 
strained. Soak the napkin in cold water before you 
strain hot soup through it, as the cold will harden the 
fut, and only allow the clear soup to passthrough. Clari- 
fying destroys somewhat of the savor of the soup, which 
ought, therefore, to be more highly seasoned. 

It is very usual to put forcemeat balls, of various sorts, 
into many different soups, for the purpose of improving 
their favor and appearance. 

There is sometimes great prejudice against the use of 
particular sorts of seasoning and spices. Garlic is 
amongst these, and many a dish is deprived of its finest 
flavor for want of a moderate use of it. 

Tomatoes would also be found a great improvement in 
many kinds of soup. If onions are too strong, boil a 


— —— ++ 


turoip with them, and it will render them mild 
In stirring soup, do it always with a wooden spoon. 
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By a tureen of soup \s generally meant throe quarts 

Suup-Herb Powder, or Vegetable Relish, is an excellent 
article to keep on hand; it may always be used when 
fronh herbs cannot be had, Make it iu the following 
manner; Take dried parsley, winter savory, atooet mar- 
Joram, lemon-thyme, of each two ounces ; lemon-perl, out 
voy thin and dried, and eweet basil, one ounce ench, Dry 
these ingredients lu a warm (not hot) oven, or by the 
fire, till you can pound them fine in & mortar, aud pass 
the powder through & hair-sieve, Put this powder ina 
clean, dry bottle, and keep it closely corked, The fra- 
grance will be retained many mouths, It le an econo 
mical and delicious Savoring, 


Brock,—The basis of all well-made soups is composed 
of what English cooks call * Stock,’ or broth made from 
all sorts of meat, bones, and the remains of poultry or 
game; all of which may be put together and stewed 
down in the ' Stock-pot,” the contents of which are by 
the French termed Consommd, 

This is chiefly used for the preparation of brown or 
gravy soups; that intended for white soups being rather 
differently compounded, though made in nearly the 
same manner, 

Brown Stock.—Put ten pounds of shin of beef, six 
pounds of knuckle of veal, and some sheep's trotters, or 
a cow-heel, in a closely covered stewpau, to draw out 
the gravy very gently, and allow it nearly to dry in 
until it becomes brown. Then pour in sufficient boiling 
water to entirely cover the meat, and let it boil up, 
skimming it frequently; seasoning it with whole pep- 
pers and salt, roots, herbs, and vegetables of any kind. 
That being done, let it boil gently five or six hours, 
pour the broth from off the meat, and let it stand during 
the night to cool. The following morning take off the 
scum and fat, aud put it away in a stone jar for further 
use, 

Or: Put into a stewpan a piece of beef, a piece of veal, 
an old fowl, some slices of ham or bacon, and all the 
trimmings of meat that can be obtained; add to these 
materials, where such things are abundant, partridge, 
grouse, or other game which may not be sufficiently 
tender for the spit. Puta little water to it, just enough 
to cover half the meat, and stew very gently over a slow 
fire or steam apparatus. When the top piece is done 
through, cover the meat with boiling water or broth; 
season with spices and vegetables ; stew all together for 
e'ght or ten hours in an uncovered stewpan; skim off 
the fat, and strain the liquor through a fine sieve, or 
woollen tamis, known by cooks as a “ tammy.” 

Brown stock may be made from an ox-cheek or an ox- 
tail, brisket flank, or shin of beef; which will, either 
together or separately, make a strong jelly, if stewed 
down with a piece of ham or leau bacon, in the propor- 
tion of one-half pound to every seven pounds of meat; 
but the shin of beef alone will afford a stronger and 
better flavor. 

This stock may also be reduced to a glaze by boiling 
the skimmed liquor as fast as possible in a newly-tinned 
stewpan until it becomes of the desired consistence and 
of a good brown color; taking eare at the same time to 
prevent it from burning. 

White Stock.—Take scrag or knuckle of veal, ox-heel, 
or calf's-head, together with an old fowl and the trim- 
mings of any white poultry or game which can be bad, 
and lean ham in the proportion of one pound to every 
fourteen pounds of meat. Cut it all into pieces (add 
three or four large unroasted enions and heads of celery, 
with a few blades of mace; but neither carrots, pepper, 
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put into the stock-pot 
Let | 


onions and a few blades of mace; let it boil for 


nor «plee of any kind but mace 
and add 


t boll, 


with just water enough to cover it 
three 
five hours, and it is then fit for use 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING, 


Canr'’s Hrap.—Choose one as fleshy and as fat as you 
can Let the butcher clean the hair well off, but do not 
have it skinned, When it is chopped or sawn down 
the middle, scoop out the eyes, and cast them away 
Take out the tongue and the brains, and remove that 


Place the whole 
Put the head 


portion of the Jaw containing the teeth 

jiu water, and soak ard clean them well 
juto the boiler or stewpan, also the tongue, and cover 
Put the brains into a linen cloth 
Boll the for 


As soon as it bolls and has 


them well with water 


with a little chopped sage, whole two 
hours, skimming carefully 
been skimmed put in a couple of carrots, two or three 
leaves, and 


onions, & bunch of parsley, thyme, and bay 


a quarter of a pound of fresh butter. Salt and pepper to 


taste, Take out the brains and chop them finely, and 
place them ina dish, with the tongue laid in the middle 
Serve up the head with parsley and butter. Here, again, 
the liquor may be saved for soup 
Should you have occasion yourself to take the hair 
ak head for ten 


minutes in warm water, thea powder it well with rosin, 


off, the process is not diffleult, S&S the 


and have plenty of boillug water ready ; dipin the head, 
holding it by the ear, and scrape the hair off with the 
back of a knife carefully, s0 as not to scratch the cheek, 
Then wash the whole, 


Mock Treatise Sovrp.—Get a calf's head with the skin 
on, and a couple of pounds of pickled pork, fut, and 
without bones, Have the head cleft in twain, soak, and 
wash it clean; soak and wash the pork also, Lukewarm 
water is best. Lay both in a soup kettle, with a couple 
of peeled onions, a bundle of sweet herbs, two heads of 
Fill the 
kettle with water, and boil gently till the meat is quite 


Then take out the head and the pork, separate 


colory, some pepper, pounded mace, and salt 


tender 
the meat from the bones, and put the bones back again 
into the soup to stew for some hours longer, then pour 
the contents into a large pan When cold take off the 
thicken it flour first 
Add the 
of some dinner 


fat, strain the soup, and with 
browned ta a frying-pan with a little butter 
of a lemon, and a wineglaseful 


Cut the meat of half the head, and the pork alno, 


juice 
cance 
into pleces an inch square, and warm it up in the soup 


with ewg-balls, and foreemeat balla alxo (the latter of 


food pork enusage-ment) A tablespoonful of molat 
avugar, well atirred in, will be an improvement 

Veat Furrrens.—Cold veal and veal suet chopped 
flue, equal quantities ; the same of grated brend ; a little 
shred thyme and parsley, salt, nutmeg, and pepper 


Nix all together with an egg. Fry brown, Serve up 


with melted butter 

ia's Peet Jeu.y.—Boll the feet, ears, and hocks ina 
little water until the bones will come out, Add a small 
quantity of salt, pepper, mace, and cloves whilst boiling 
When the bones and gristle are all taken out, put it into 
a mould and press it, 
of saltpetre, half a 


To Piexist A Ham.—Two ounces 


pound of sugar, one pound of salt. To be rubbed every 
cay. Let it le a month 
Rarmsep Pork Pirs.—One quartern of flour, one pint of 


water, to threc-juarters of a pound of lard for the crust 
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To four pounds of meat add two sage leaves, one ounce 
of pepper, oue ounce and a half of salt, and a little nut- 
meg. Melt the lard and pour it on the flour whilst but 
Stir itas you would a pudding, till all the flour is well 
mixed, When cool enough to handle, work it till it is 
quite pliable, then raise it into pies. This quantity will 
make four nice sized pies, 


Binewrarxe Dempiixnes.—Half a pound of flour, halfa 
pound of beef suet, half a pound of raisins and currants 
mixed, a quarter of a pound of treacle or sugar, a tea- 
spodnful of carbonate of soda, a little salt, and as much 
milk as will make it tuto a very softdough. Boil three 
hours in a buttered shape. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Lemon Preserve ror Cueesrcakrsa.—Quarter of a 
pound of butter, one pound of loaf-sugar, powdered ; six 
eves, leaving out two whites; the rind of two lemous, 
and the juice of three, Put all into a brass pan, aud let 
them simmer till they thicken like honey, at the same 
time keep straining them, Put into small jars, and keep 
in a cool place, 

RatariA Puppixe,—Put a pint of good milk into a 
saucepan with the yellow rind of a lemon pared thin, a 
little cinnamon, and about two ounces of sugar. Place 
this by the side of the fire to simmer very gently for 
about a quarter of an hour, In the meantime, put into 
a basin the crumb of two small rolls, sliced thin, some 
pleces of Savoy cake, or four sponge cakes, a quarter of 
a pound of rataflas, and a quarter of a pound of almond 
cakes, and pour the boiling milk over, taking out the 
peel and spice, Cover close with a plate until nearly 
cold and the cakes are well soaked ; then break five egys 
into a basin, whisk them up well, and beat them well 
in with the mixture, adding a glase of brandy, a glass of 
sherry, and some grated nutmeg, Butter a quart mould 
well all over on the inside, and garnish it with stoned 
raisina, dried cherries, slices of orange, lemon, or citron- 
peel, and fll it with the mixture in the basin, Tie a 
plece of buttered paper over the top, and put the mould 
into a saucepan of boiling water, to reach about half- 
way up the sides of the mould, Boil about an hour 
and a quarter 


Gixaenpnead Loar.—One pound of four, one pound of 
treacle, a quarter of a pound of butter, one egg, one 
some eandied peel, a fow 


ounce of ginger, caraway 


soeds ground, and a teaspoonful of soda. Bake in aslow 
Mix the flour jn gradually; the butter and tre- 


Lot it stand 


oven 
acle to be milk-warm ; put the soda in last 
halfau hour to rise 

Porato Puppine,—Take half a pound of bread erumbsa, 
half a pound of potatoes, boiled; half a pound of suct, 
chopped fine; two eggs, well beaten, Mix with milk, 
and boll four hours, 

To Make Queen's Cakra,—Take a pound of engar and 
beat and sift it, a pound of well-dried flour, a pound of 
butter, eight eggs, and halfa pound of currants, washed 


grate a nutmeg and the same quantity of 


and picked ; 
mace and cinnamon; work your batter to a cream, and 
put in your sugar; beat the whites of yeur egys nearly 
halfan hour, and mix them with’ your sugar and but- 
then beat the yolks nearly half an hour, and put 
Beat the whole well 


ter; 
them to your butter together, 
and when it is ready for the oven, put in your flour, 
spices, and currants. Sift a little sugar over them, and 


bake them in tins not more than thirty minutes, 




















RECEIPTS. 





THE TOILET. 


TO HAVE GOOD HAIR, 


Anovt once a fortnight, boil for half an hour or more, 
a large handfal of bran in a quart of soft water, Strain 
it into a basin, and let it cool till it ts merely tepid or 
milk-warm. Rub into it a little white soap; then dip in 
the corner of a soft linen towel, and wash your head 
with it thoroughly, dividing or parting aside the hair 
all over, so as to reach the routs, Next take the yolk of 
an egg (slightly beaten in a saucer), and with your 
fingers rub it well into the roots of the hair, Let it rest 
a few minutes, and then wash it off entirely with a 
cioth dipped in pure water ; and rinse your hair well, 
till all the yolk of egg has disappeared from it. After- 
wards, wipe and rub it dry with a towel, and comb the 
hair up from your head, parting it with your flngo.s, 
In winter jt is best to do all this near the fire, 

Have ready some soft pomatum, made of frosh beef- 
marrow, boiled with a little almond oll or olive oil, 
stirring it all the time till it is well amalgamated, and 
as thick as an ointment. When you take it from the flre 
(and not before) stir into it a little mild perfume; such 
as rose-water, orange-flower water, extract of roses, oil 
of carnations, or essence of violets, Put it into gallieups 
that have lids, and keep it for use; always well-covered, 
Take a very small quantity of this pomatum, and rub it 
among your hair on the skin of your head, after it has 
been washed as above 

At any time you may make your hair curl more onsily 
by rubbing into it some beaten yolk of egg (washed off, 
afterwards, with clear water), and then putting on a 
little pomatum before you pin up your curls, It is well 
always to go through this process when you resume 
curls after having worn your hair plain 

All hair should be combed every morning with a fine- 
toothed comb, to remove the dust which insensibly gets 
into it during the preceeding day, and to keep the skin 
of the head always clean 

To prevent your bonnet being injured by any olliness 
about your hair, baste a plece of white or yellow oiled 
silk inside of that part of the bonnet where the crown 
unites with the brim, carrying the silk some distance up 
into the crown, and some distance down into the brim 
or front 

Clean your head-brushos by washing them thoronghly 
with a bit of soft sponge tied on the end of a atick, and 
dipped tuto a warm solution of pearlash, prepared by 
dissolving @ large tablespoonfal of pearlash in a pint of 
bolllng water When the bristles have thus been made 
quite clean, rinse the brushes in hot water, letting them 
it till 
drain the brushes, wipe them with a clean cloth, and 


remain ia it becomes cool or cold, Afterwards 
act them upright before the fire to dry 

The most conventent way of cleaning combs la with a 
strong wilk thread, made faust to the handle of a bureau 
drawer—in front of which seat yourself, with a towel 
spread over your lap to catch whatever impurities may 
full from the ¢ Holding the comb In your left hand, 
and the thread In your right, pass the thread hard be- 
tween each of the the 
comb in soapsuds, rinse it in cold water, and dry it 


mm b 


comb-teeth Afterwards wash 


with a clean cloth. 


NURSING THE SICK, 


In Cases of Illness almost as much depends upon the 


puree as upon the medical treatment; indeed, unless 


there is some one calculated to carry out the instructions 
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of the medical man, it is hopeless to expect mach benefit 
from them, Some people are nurses by nature, and 
require no teaching, while others searcely ever attain 
even the proper mode of smoothing a pillow or arrang- 
ing the bed-clothes, Cheerfulness and alacrity without 
boisterousness are the essentials to success, especially 
if united to that womanly sympathy with suffering 
which tends so much to soften the hours of pain o 
sickness. Even the be attended to, for 
invalids are very captious and inelined to find fuult 


dress should 
wherever there is an opening for criticiam. The colors 
should be light and pleasing to the eye, avoiding on the 
one hand those which are sombre and mournful, and on 
Officious- 
but in 
this respect there is great difficulty in hitting the happy 


the other those which are decidedly gaudy 
ness in nursing is disliked by most invalids; 


medium, some people preferring to be left alone, and 
only wanting the aid of a nurse when they find the 
necessity for it, while others, who are, however, but a 
small minority, are best pleased when they are con- 
stauntly being asked if they want anything. 

Punctuality in carrying out the medical directions ta 
a great virtue in the nurse, and should be carefully 
instilled into her by these who engage her. The meals 
and medicines are always ordered to be given at stated 
times; and in the severer forms of disease it is always 
a good plan to write down the precise time for each, 
80 that the nurse has a table to apply to in case of for- 
getting her instructions. In typhus fever, in which the 
convalescence is accompanied by great prostration of 
strength, and in which as much food as the stomach 
will bear must be given, this point should be carefully 
carried out, 

In Changing Bed or Body Linen, the nurse should take 
great care to see that they are well aired, and, tudeed, 
almost scorched at the fire, Some tact is often required 
to effect the change without fatiguing the patient In 
very bad cases the body linen may be taken off and put 
on again without raising the body from the bed, by 
slipping the nightgown over the head, and taking the 
arms out, then rolling the whole body towards the 
other side of the bed, the foul linen is left behind, and 
may be removed, In putting it on, the night-gown is 
gathered up into a fold iu front, and laid upon the part 
of the bed which the patient has just left, then rolling 
her back again, the back lies in the proper way upon the 
back of the gown, aud the front may be lifted over the 
head, after which it Is easy to put the arma in the sleeves, 
In order to change the 
under sheet a somewhat similar plan is adopted, After 
folding it in half, it is laid upon the aide of the bed un- 
occupied by the patient, the upper half is then folded 


and to pull all emoothly down 


over and over again close to the side, upon which the 
patient js turned or rolled; and in doing this the asalat- 
ant nurse or housemald drawa the folded part of the sheet 
smoothly to the other side, and thus the pationt ts oxtored 
to her original position, Constant changing of the linen 
is desirable in all diseases, but expecially in fever, in 
which, indeed, a dally change is often necessary 

In Giving the Pood ordered for the invalid, everything 
onght to be serupulously clean, and arranged with some 
pretensions to elegance, The sickly stomach is easily 
offended, and a dirty cloth or a disagreeable-looking fork 
or spoon would easily destroy the appetite 

Every Good Nurae is fertile in expedients to relieve pain 
or weariness, but she takes care that as far as possible 
they are suceessful, If a bed-chair is wanted, and is 


notat hand, a cominon light chair, turned upside-down 
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and placed behind the back, answers very nearly as well 
If the patient Is weak, a cord may be fastened to the 
posts of a four-post bedstead, or to a couple of hooks 
in the eolling If these are not used, and by the ald of this 
ae a fixed point the pationt is enabled to raise herself 
whenever she likes with much leas dificulty than she 
would experience with the unstable support of the 
nurse, If it te desired to lift a heavy patient from one 
side of the bed to another, the nurse must wet on the bed 
and stand above her, and will thus havea good purchase 
Hometimes the four corners of the sheet being held by 
four stout persona standing on chaire the helpless pationt 
in lifted from the bed while it te shaken and made com 
fortable, At others, one aide la ehaken up while the 
pationt lalylng ou the other, and afterwarda that aide in 
ite turn ja put etraight, Indeed the ¢lever nurse haa no 
ond to the expedionte to whieh she may have recourse la 
this department, remembertag always not to exceed her 
province by tampering with the medioal treatment 

The Proper Ventilation of the Sick Room \a a point of 
the greatest 
nature of the 
times the window should be left open day and night; 


importance, varying in degree with the 
disense and the time of year, Some 
but this ia not often safe, and ls only applicable to aultry 
weather A draught of cold alr on the person of the 
pationt should always be avoided 

The Amount of Light to be admitted may safely be lett 
to the wishes of the pationt in moat enses 

The Degree uf Artifietal Warmth maintained by a fire 
ln alec greatly uwoder the control of the pationt's feelings, 
though these ave not alwaye the beet guide, The medi 
onl man, however, will give Instructions on thie point 
Tn All Cases An oven temperature should be kept up 

No Auperfuoua Purniture should be allowed in the 
rlok-room, and especially lu eases of fever, where eur 
talne and carpets are likely to hold the tafeetion, and 
should therefore at onee be removed 

After Infectious Dinernaea, the bedding la generally sent 
te be purified, whieh te acoontpliahed by the ald of lime 
A weak solution of chloride of lime may be eprinkled 
over sheets and body-linen before washing, but all foul 
had 
wallaof ther 
tion of chloride of lime, and then repapered or palated 


linen, ot bettor be burnt, la very bad eases the 


om should be washed down with a solu 


MISCRLLANEOUS 


WaAstind.-A littl pipe-elay dissolved in the water 


employed in washing linen, cleans the dirtiest linen 
thoroughly, with about one-half the labor, and saving 
full one-half of soap, The clothes will be improved in 
color equally as if they were bleached 

To 


method have not the appearance of being cleaned:— 


CLRAN BILE. Dresses cleaned by the following 


Quarter of a pound of honey; quarter of a pound of soft 
soap; two wineglasses of gin; three gills of boiling 
water 
silk on a clean table, with a cloth under it—there must 


Mix and let stand until blood-warm, Spread the 


be no gathers, Dip a nail-brush Into the mixture and 
rub the silk well, especially where there are stains, or 
the most dirt or spots, and with a sponge wet the whole 
breadth generally, and rub gently, Then rinse the silk 
in cold soft water ; hang it up to drain; and iron it damp. 
The quantity stated if for a plain dress 
Exencisn.—Exereise should not be continued after the 
effort has become at all painful. Our muscles, like the 
rest of our bodies, are made suseeptible of pain for the 
beneficent purpose that we may know that they are in 


danger, and may thus be excited to do everything in our 
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power to remove them from it, It is a mistaken notion 
that exereise of all kinds and under all eireumatances ta 
beneficial, Uniews it is adapted to the condition of the 
muscles, it will prove the agent of doath—not the giver 
of health, 

Hirina toe Natta —Thia ia a habit that should be tm- 
mediately corrected In children, as, If persisted in for 
any length of time, it permanently deforma the nails, 
Dipplog the fager onda in some bitter tineture will gen- 
orally prevent children from putting them to the mouth; 
but if thie falle, ae It sometimes will, each fnwer end 
ought to be encased to & atall until the propensity ta 
eradicated 

Fivio InteTak may be rendered fluid hy putting 
into the juketand #& emall quantity, about the aise of a 
pin's head, of prepared oxgalla, which may be pure 
Chased at any artiat’s coloreshop, 

Kick Fioun 
made from riceflour, which ia at present used for that 


Comunt.An excellent coment may be 


purpose in China and Japan, It ta only necessary to 
mix the rlee-flour intimately with cold water, and gently 
simmer it over a fire, when it really forma a delicate 
and durable coment, not only answering all the purposes 
of common paste, but admirably adapted for joining to- 
gether paper, cards, &e, in forming the various beauti- 
ful aud tasteful ornaments whieh afford much employ 
When made of the 
consistence of plaster clay, models, busts, bas rellevow, 
&o., may be formed of It, and the articles, when dry, are 
susceptible of high polleh, and very durable 

Tinetvnn you THe Teert, Take of Floventine irte 
root elvht ounces, bruised ¢loves one ounce, ambergria 


ment and amusement to the ladies 


one seruple, Teulee the root, and put the whole lng re. 
diente into a glaes bottle, with a quart of reetified apirite 
Cork elowe, and agitate it ence a day for a fort 


About & tonepoonfual 


of wine 
night, keeping It ln a warm place 
in sufficient ata time; in thie & soft tooth brush should 
be dipped, and then worked Into &@ lather on the teeth 
lt cleanses the teoth, strengthens the gume, 
Apply the tineture ta the 


and wume 
and 
morning, aud before retiring to reat 


aweetena the breath 


HlAMa 
of sugar, one pound of bay salt, one pound of common 
The above la eul 


To Cuns One gallon of old beer, two pounds 
salt, and one ounee of salt prunella, 
ficient for twenty pounds of meat 
Ita WaAst.A young lady friend of mine, saya a 
writer in the London Field, was recommended by a 
Rhe wae obliged to diseon- 
Pour 


ecolffeur to use sage water 
tinue tts daily use, as it made her hair too thiek 
bolling water on the sage leaves, and let them remain 
some time in the oven or near a stove; then strain and 
apply to the root of the hair daily, If any pomade ts 
needed, an equal mixture of cocoa and olive oils, with a 
little perfume, is very efficacious 

To Wasu Cara Crarpe Scanrs.—If the fabric be good, 
these articles of dress can be washed as frequently as 
may be required, and no diminution of their beauty will 
be discoverable, even when the various shades of green 
have been employed among other colors in the patterns, 
In cleaning them, make a strong lather of boiling water ; 
suffer it to cool; when cold, or nearly so, wash the searf 
quickly and thoroughly; dip it immediately in eold 
hard water in which a little salt has been thrown (to 
preserve the colors); rinse, squeeze, and hang it out to 
dry in the open air; pin it at its extreme edge to the 
line, so that it may not in any part be folded together; 
the more rapidly it dries the clearer it will be, 
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CONVERSATION AND READING 


Wh lately reeelved a letter from one of our warm 
friends, requesting veto recommend a" Course of ead 
jnw that would tend to lmprove the powers of Conversa 
tlon 

This request wae made on behalf ofa young lady who 
had been carefully edueated, was not deflelent in ability 
or in Knowledye, but to the power of expression; she 
could not sietaln her part in soelety for want of words 
to express her ideas and foollngs Ruch wae the sum of 
the letter; nor tle thie the fret application of the kind 
tHiat has been made a, Many euch eases have been 
brought to our knowledge, and moat pressing entreation 
urged that we would suggest some w ay of improving 
the powers of conversation, aud nequiring the art of 
talking well 

We have only time or space for a very brief reply to 
these repented requests, but will endeavor to meet the 
questions as directly as we can for the benefit of all our 
roadora 

Hloquence \a, undoubtedly, the giftof nature, of rmther 
of nature's God; we have seou thie proved Inevery olass 
of iif 
Innate need not, however, despair of acquiring enough 


Those who have not thie talent of eloquence 


raidiness of mind and epoeeh to perform thelr parte 
ereditably in soelety and pleasantly to themeaelves and 
their friendea 

That often quoted saying of Macon" Reading makes 
a full man, writing an exwet man, and talking a ready 


man has ite foundation jn truth) yet ho matter how 


full any man's of Woman's tnind may be, it doea not 


follow that he orehea will fa/k well, The art of eonwer 
aition must be aequired by practice, rendinoss eomes hy 
this practice but to make the conversation Interesting, 
anictneaa, that la, Care and attention to beth matter and 
manner, la e@esential This eoxnetness Gan only be wained 
in pervfectness by the habit of arranging thoughts (our 
own or others) jn weitiug; this studying the eharmea 
and graces of expression and making it our own hy the 
habit of composition We do not mean authership, 
writing books or articles for magasines, although such 
efforts, when time and duties permit, are linproving as 
Intellectual exercises, even when only intended for pri 
vate perusal, We mean letter-writing, making reeords 
of pleasant conversations, copying out the best apeel 
mens of poetry and prose from the writings of eminent 
authors; all these methods ald a young person to con 
verse well, by giving the right knowledge of using 
words 

This ia not all, 


glibly and fluently, you may have a good choice of 


however, You may learn to talk 


words, and may be familar with the niceties of gram- 
mar, What isall this if you have no matter to diseuss? 
** Words are (often) the aching void of thought.” Here 
reading must come in Reading nourishes the intellect, 
gives spur to thought, embellishes the taste, enriches 
the reasoning faculties, and kindles the imagination 
while striving for its highest power—its creative eneryy 

Thonght, reason, taste, imagination, with the power 
of exp.ession and the habit that renders expression 
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eney—theae would form the art of conversation; gov 
erned by moral prineiple and purity of heart, this art of 
conversation would be the highest exponent of social 
happiness and human enjoyment, If enlivened by 
mother wit and originality of Idea, eo mueh the better, 
certainly; but the "eharity that never falleth” in lndie 
pousable 

The average of mankind may not, perhaps, be gifted 
to ever reach the standard we have set up: but the 
average, jn our own land certainly, may aequire varied 
knowledge and the power of imparting Itagroeably, and 
this we eal! good conversation, If not the beat 

There may beelike the young lady on whose behalf 
we were desired to writeyoung persons uneomfortably 
tHhmid and why, These must atrive to overcome thelr so 
Clal defecta by the resolution not to yleld to the epell, 
Modesty jaa great charm jaw young girly ite exeens ia 
far better than Ite opposite, We would prefer even re 
puleive and awkward shyness to boldness and bolater 
ousnees, BLL the reverse of wrong le bot alwaye right, 
aud an unsodlal aud obetinate reserve or allenee ta not 
judieative of amiability or real modesty Bilence la 
sometines the rowult of atupidity or of vanity, and those 
who will not talk should be sure to ehow that they fool 
au luterest tu the conversation of others 

It in the duty of every person who goon Into soolety to 
coutribute, with an effort, if that is necesmary, to the tn 
nodent enjoyment of the company The young person 
who le quitea novice, and unacoustomed to the encounter 
of tongues, may Dud tof wee to read etorion ln which 
dialogue prevails, being careful to ehoore thowe written 
by good authors, And euch ae have themaelvos enjoyed 
the advantages of good company We will mention aa 
perfoetly fulfiiiing these conditions and te beluw unex 
coptionable ia every way, the stories of Miss Kdgeworth 
aud Mise Austen 

Another method of improving the powers of conversa 
tion ia to Commit dialogues to memory, and repeat them 
Frenne nily, because the forma of Counvereation and the 
proper dress of thought would be thus made familiar aa 
thecommon modes of household speceh, When we eon 
sider how many hours every day, and for how many 
yours ladies must repeat passage after passage before 
ou the plano, it 


they ean ‘discourse eloquent musle’ 
ought not to be expected that, without any regular 
practice or method, they should, spontaneously, dis 
course well in speech on the far more comprehensive 
passages that daily life and the world's history offer for 
discussion 
We will sum up our counsel by urging Lord Bacon's 

advice; ‘Read regularly and carefully; write fre- 
quently and polish what you write; practise assidu- 
ously how to entertain your friends, viva voce, with the 
fruits of your stadies,"’ 

MISSIONARY WOMEN, 

THE SCHOOL AT TUUNGHOO, 


Iw our last number we gave a brief notice of Mra, 
Ellen B. Mason, and the school she has established in 


Burmah for the instruction of the Karen women and 
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girls. We stated that Mrs. Mason had returned to the 
United States some month since, with the purpose of ob- 
taining means to establish a school for the Tounghoo 
girls and young women, Tounghoo is in the interior of 
Burmah ; a lovely place, with ranges of mountains six 
and seven thousand feet high, and a delightful climate. 
Mrs. Mason says there are one hundred and twenty-five 
thoneand heathen women, withouta single teacher; yet 
they are willing to receive instruction. We have before 
us the circular she has issued, and we hope our friends 
will prove her friends and assistants, We will give the 


most important points,* 


WOMAN'S UNION MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF AMERICA FOR 
HEATHEN LANDS, 

“Tn view of the deplorable state of heathen women in 
Burmah, India, China, and Africa, and in view of the 
many hindrances which prevent single ladies from en- 
gaging in direct personal effort for their salvation, those 
who feel interested in the subject have resolved to or- 
ganize a woman's society, in which the ladies of all 
denominations may work together efficiently for their 
perixhing sisters. 

The one object of this society shall be the Evangeliza- 
tion of heathen women To effect this object, the soctety 
will undertake to send out and support ladies from 
America as Bible readers and teachers, TO RAISE UP AND 
SUPERINTEND NATIVE FEMALE LABORERS FOR THEIR OWN 
COUNTRYWOMEN, and the preference shall always be given 
to the widows and daughters of missionaries. 

This society shall have the following permanent offi- 
cers; namely, Vice-Presidents and Managers. And any 
ladies’ society may become connected with this by send- 
ing a copy of its doings to the Secretary, when the Di- 
rectress, Secretary, and Treasurer of such society shall 
become Vice-Presidents of this society, and every twenty- 
dollar Collector shall become a Manager.” 

* 7. * . * . + 

“Avy gentleman may become a BrotueR of the so- 
clety, and be entitled to quarterly reports, by the pay- 
ment of $100. Any gentleman who shal! found a Tutor- 
ship, or support a Bible reader, by the payment of $400 
annually, shall be a Life Director of this society.” 

Mrs. Mason has appended to the circular extracts from 
letters of approval from about fifty emineut men, com- 
prising clergymen of all denominations of missionary 
Christians, presidents and professors of colleges, and 
men of business who take a deep interest in the spread 
of Christianity. Concerning the need of this mission, in 
which Christian women are to be the teachers and evan- 
gelizers of heathen women, Mrs. Mason says, in her 
warm, womanly way, mingling deep humility with ar- 
dent zeal :— 

“We propose that we women walk very hnmbly ; not 
in antagonism to the gentlemen's societies, but doing 
our utmost to become agents fur them, of whom they 
will not be ashamed. 

We propose that no subscriber be received into this 
society who lessens in any measure her annual pay- 
ments to the present existing bodies. 

What we ask on the part of our sisters is some snecrifice, 
that they make an extra effort, and come to the relief of 
their perishing sisters. 

In Tounghoo and the Red Karen land it is estimated 
that there are one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
heathen women. In the A. B. F. M. Union there are 
more than twelve hundred female life-members. What 


* Those who would like the cirenlar shall have it sent 
by writing to us and remitting postage. 
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are these female members of the Union doing for these 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand heathen women? 

Have they, for their conversion or education, or for 
raising up Native Instructor, w single Scheol? 

Have they a single Teacher? 

Have they a single Bible Reader? 

Let them answer 

We are reproached for pleading in behalf of woman, 
But we will have no unkindness towards any brothers 
or sisters who withhold their sympathies, or who sco: n 
our work of little things, We only say, it seems to us 
that the responsibility of enlightening these one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand heathen women rests almost 
wholly upon the Christian women af America." 

Mrs, Mason wants, to insure the success of her plan, 
one hundred Collectors, ladies, who will pledge to col- 
lect and pay twenty dollars a year for five years. Then 
she hopes and expects her school will become, like the 
Karen school, self-supporting. The circular says:— 

‘Pifty Collectors are already secured, and without 
taking a single dollar from the gentlemen's societies, 

It is proposed to send out two ladies this fall—one a 
Baptist, for the Burmese women of Tounghoo, and one 
not a Baptist, forthe Hindus. The one for Tounghoo is 
now ready to embark. Mrs, Mason paid her own pas- 
sage home, and her passage back to Burmah is raised by 
ladies in England "’ 

Now we want our friends to aid in this good work, 
We want to find, among the thousands on thousands of 
our readers, at least twenty ladies who will pledge them- 
selves as Collectors to pay over, between this time and 
the first of November next, the sum oftwenty dollars each, 
for the Tounghoo mission, thus becoming Managers in 
this interesting society. If the money is collected and 
sent to Mrs. S. J. Hale, care of L. A. Godey, with the 
names uf the contributors, we will pay it over and give 
the record in the Lady's Book. 

As a premium to each Collector, we will send one 
copy of the Lady's Book, free for ONE YFAR, commencing 
when the twenty dollars is paid in to us, Who will 
begin? 


A TRIBUTE 
TO THE MEMORY OF HENRY VETHAKE TOTTEN, 


Dust to dust, and earth to earth! 
Birth is death, and death is birth! 
Man at birth bewins to die— 
Death is immortality! 


Life! it is a transient state, 

Even at its longest date! 

But how few, with lasting strength, 
Linger to its greatest length ! 


Standing here we mourn, to-day, 
One who quickly passed away ; 

One who saw no waning time— 
One who perished in his prime! 


In his prime—Alas, too soon !— 
Ere his day had reached its noon! 
Full of promise, earnest, true— 
Perished with his goal in view! 


So the eagle, as he springs 
Heavenward on untiring wings, 
Ere he gains the starry sky, 
Stricken, falls to bleed and die! 


But, for him, the fatal dart 
Vainly sought a vital part; 
Dying here, he rose to be 
Death less through eternity! 


Deathless in a world of bliss ; 

Safe from all the ills of this; 

Let us follow where he trod, 
"Twas the way to heaven and God! 
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Earth to earth, and dust to dust! 
Mingle with the earth we must; 

But beyond Death's gloomy gate, 
Lies an everlasting state! 


These clay tenements of ours 
But restrain our nobler powers; 
Only are our spirits free, 
Through Death's awful mystery ! 
FRANCI8 DE Haus JANVIER. 


Booxs Wortn Reaptre.—We can commend the publi- 
cations of Robert Carter & Brother, 630 Broadway, New 
York, toall our readers who want books for children and 
youth that need no excision nor caution from parental 
care, We know of no better selections for Sunday 
reading and family libraries than might be made from 
their publishing house, and the prices are reasonable, 
In our Literary Notices of this month will be found 
notices of some of these interesting books. 

Sheldon & Co., New York, publish excellent books for 
home reading, and for the young. 

Derby & Jackson, New York, have been successful in 
publishing the best American novels that have appeared 
during 1860. These are ‘‘ Nemesis,’’ by Marion Harland, 
**Beulah,’’ by Miss Evans, and ‘‘ Rutledge,’’ author not 
yet known. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York, are issuing a work 
which should be bought by all families that can afford 
the expense—‘' Chambers's Encyclopedia. A Dictionary 
of Universal Knowledge for the People.” 

British PertopicaL Lirexatcre.—We have this rich 
mine of intellectual culture and varied knowledge so 
easily at command that its great worth is not appreciated. 
The republication in New York of the four large quar- 
terlies— The London, The Edinburgh, The North British, 
and The Westminster; also that old 
magazine Blackwood'’s*—places the best wisdom of Eu- 
rope and intelligence of the movements of the world in 


and celebrated 


our power for less money than a lady pays for her Spring 
bonnet, which she often throws aside as useless at the 
end of the short season, 

We have before noticed these works, and remarked 
that the Lady's Book, with the best of these British peri- 
odicals, and a good weekly paper would make a library 
of useful and improving reading that would educate the 
children and interest and instruct the most intelligent 
family in our land. 

In the London Quarterly there have appeared two im- 
portant papers that we wish every woman in America 
could have the opportunity of reading. The first ‘The 
Missing Link,” etc.; the other, ‘‘ Deaconnesses."" We 
mean to give our readers, soon as we have room, a sy- 
nopsis of these remarkable papers. 

In the North British for November, we find the follow- 
ing just tribute paid to our good friend, Dr. Holmes, as 
the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’’ of which the re- 
viewer remarks: ‘A very delightful book, a handy book 
for the breakfast table. A book to possess two copies of; 
one to be read, marked, thumbed, and deg-eared ; and 
one to stand up in its pride of place with the rest on the 
shelves, all ranged in shining rows as dear old friends, 
and not merely nodding acquaintances,” ete, Of the 
author it is truly said, ‘‘He isa poet as well as a hu- 


morist. Indeed, although his book is written in prose, 
it is full of poetry, with the ‘beaded bubbles’ of humor 
dancing upthrongh the hypocrene,”’ ete. “ Dr. Holmes 
is national. One of the most hopeful signs of this book 


* All these are republished by Leonard Scott & Co., 
79 Fulton Street, New York ; $10 for the whole. 








is its quiet nationality.’’ This last observation |» true, 
and the writings of Dr. Holmes deserve, for this true 
patriotism, the highest honor, 


Sewixe-Macuinns, Which te the Best?—The Niwo 
York Dispatch thus sums up the matter, and we are of 
the samp opinion, that ‘the Wheeler & Wilson machives 
make the loek stitch, the only stitch that cannot be ravel- 
led, and that presents the same appearance on both sides 
of the seam; a fact of itself sufficient to aceount for its 
having the highest premiums awarded to it at all the 
State fairs held for the past few years, No other than 
the lock stitch has given such universal satisfaction, 
and our advice is, if you want a sewing-machine that 
will do your own family sewing tn a very supertor 
manner, or if you wish to earn a livelihood by sewing 
for others, do not get any other than a Wheeler & Wil- 
son machine, and you will then feel certain that you 
have one that will give you the fullest satisfaction.” 
We give this in reply to a letter from “ our friend ;"' she 
will find these machines at 505 Broadway, New York ; 
also at 628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Miss 8. J. Hate’s Boarpixa axp Day Scnoon FoR 
Youne Lapres, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 

This school ix designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in musie and the other accomplishments, Au accom- 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train- 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Exq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 





To Ocr CorRESPONDENTS.—Te following articles are 
accepted: ‘A Day in a Pastor’s Life’’—‘ Our Darling” 
—“ Once upon a time’’—‘“ A Mother's Trial"—‘* Love” 
—‘ Not all a Waif’’—“ Dying’’—“ Coming and Going’ 
—‘‘Indian Summer in America’’—‘ Kitty’’—*‘* Winter’ 
—‘*We were straying in a valley’’—‘“‘ Spring’’—“ Sum- 
’—‘* The Just Recompense’’—‘ Leaves from Eveline 
like the address of the 


mer’ 
Lewis's Journal” (we would 
writer)—* Pictures’’—‘t The Memories of Thomas Hood” 
—and “ Eventfal Evenings.”’ 

The following articles are declined: ‘‘Song’—‘A 
Fragment '’— ‘* Home "'— “‘ Sunrise '’— “‘ Acrostics and 
other Poems” (we have no room, and these poems are 
better suited to the parties for whom written. The au- 
thor can have them returned by sending stamps)— 
“To Sarah’’—‘* Remembrance’’—“‘ To Mrs. A. K, H.”’"— 
“ Verses to Miss H. A.""—** Life’ —‘‘ The Spirit of Intel- 
lect’’ (some beautiful thoughts and fine passages in the 
poem, but the piece is too long. The writer will do best 
in shorter poems)—“ Affinence’’—“ A Dirge’’—** Contem- 
plation’’—‘‘ What shall be done for the Union?”— 
‘Earth, Air, and Water’’—“ Happiness ’"—‘ There is 
hope for me’’—* An Ode” (too long, and rather common- 
place) — “ Elegance ""—‘“‘The True Way of Living’’— 
“Why do we Roam ?"—‘ The best Time to Marry’’— 
“T wish it were spring’’—and ‘“‘ My Love." 

We have other articles on hand that will receive at- 
tention next month. 

Will “‘Saverell”’ send us her address? 

The author of “ How I was Cheated, and what came 








of \t,"’ may have her MS, returned by sending thirty 
Conta worth of stampa 
The author of © A Day in a Pastor's Life” la requested 


to send us her addvons 


®ealth Department. 


BY JNO, ATAINBACK WILAON, M.D, 


Teeruine or CuiLpuny,—Toething laa healthy, natn- 
ral process, and not a disease, Still the condition of the 
system atthe period of teething is such as to constitute 
& predisposition to disease; and this predisposition is 
but too often developed into actual, open disease, by im- 
proper feeding, excessive drug uncleanliness, in- 


ring, 





sufficient clothing, and Impure alr On all these points 
we have perhaps sufficiently enlarged 

The process of teething is generally completed between 
the sixth and thirtieth month from birth, The eymptoma 
are red ness, swelling and tenderness of the gums, witha 
free secretion of saliva or spittle, and a disposition on 
the part of the child to gnaw or bite any hard body that 
full With 


are frequently more or less restlessness and fretfulness, 


may into its hands these symptoms there 
and sometimes there may even be feverishness; and es- 
pecially if the little one is allowed to indulge in meat, 
butter, pastries, and crude, indigestible food, which 
would be improper in all cases, and which is almost 
sure to result in disease in the irritable and inflamma 
tory condition of the system which exists at the period 
of teething 

One of the most common accompaniments of teething 
is looseness of the bowels. The discharges may be fre- 
quent and watery, differing but little, except in consist- 
ence and frequency, from natural, healthy evacuations. 
But perhaps oftener than otherwise, in the present mode 
of baby management, they are not only loose and wa- 
tery, but greenish and curdled, indicating a considerable 
degree of irritation of the mucous membrane lining the 
intestinal canal. Now the discharges from the bowels 
during the process of teething should be regarded as an 
effort of nature to relieve irritation—as a safety vent for 
the expulsion of morbid matters, Hence, within certain 
limits, these discharges are salutary, and therefore they 
should never be checked suddenly. 

On the other hand, the equally grave error should be 
guarded against of letting a child run down to skin and 
bones, and perhaps into the grave, uuder the idea that 

it is only a bowel complaint from teething," and that 
no harm can come of it. 

Here then is Seylla on one hand, and Charybdis on the 
other. If the bowels are checked suddenly with astrin 
gents and opiates, the child will in all probability be 
thrown into a wasting fever, and die of inflammation of 
the brain, stomach, bowels, or lungs. If the exhausting 
drain is permitted to go on unchecked, the little sufferer 
And the diffi- 


culty in these cases is increased from the fact that the 


will waste away and die from debility 


wasting is so gradual from day to day, that the child 
may be redaced beyoud the point of reeovery before the 
alarm is taken 

What shall be done then? 
and astringents to check the bowel complaints of teeth- 


Shall we resort to opiates 


ing? We answer, unhesitatingly, no. Such remedies 


may be safe inthe hands ofa very prudent and judicions 


physician, but for mothers and nurses never. The fact 


| 
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ix, the danger from debility and exhaustion is much less 
than that from the fever, convulsions, and lnfammation 
that are likely to arise from injudicious atempts to 
chock the discharges, Indeed a child will hardly ever 
die of the diarrha@wa of teething, under the following 
treatrrent, which is equally safe and efficient, while it 
is so simple and plain that even a wayfaring women, 
though a fool jn things medical, ‘need not err therein,” 
Teething Is accomplished in many instances without the 
slightest Inconvenlevee; and we feel no hesitation in 
saying that this would almost always be the case, with 
due attention to the directions which we will now give 

The feverishness of the system should be allayed by 
warm or tepid bathing, regulating the temperature of 
the bath according to the degree of heat; that is, the 
hotter the skin, the cooler the water, &c, Bathing has 
a most happy effect in soothing the nervous and vascu- 
lar excitement; and the best of all is, it is a safe remedy, 
belng free from the danger of congestion of the brain, 
and those disorders of the stomach and derangements of 
the yeneral system so likely to ensue from the use of 
opiates and soothing syrups, powders, mixtures, &c, To 
quiet the restlessness, and to allay the feverishness at- 
tendaut on teething, the wet sheet pack commends Itself 
strongly to the consideration of mothers both for effleacy 
and for convenience. If the excitement is not very great, 
the sheet need not be cold, but may be dipped in warm 
or hot water. The warm bath, or sheet pack is expe- 
cially valuable when used at bedtime. In quieting 
restlessness, and in inducing refreshing sleep, either of 
the above remedies is superior, safety and efficiency both 
considered, to any drug, animal, vegetable, or mineral, 

In addition to general bathing, teething children 
should have the mouth washed frequently with cold 
and they should be allowed to drink freely of 
Ifthe 


child is not weaned, it should be restricted to the mo- 


water ; 
pure water, gum-water, or slippery-elm muecilage 


ther’s breast ; if weaned, the diet should consist of cow's 
milk, 
rice, 

biscuit crust grated in milk, &c. &c. 
treatment, combined with exercise in the open air, and 


hot-water tea, rice-water, toast-water, parched 
rice boiled in milk, arrowroot, tapioca, crackers or 
Under this simple 


a strict avoidance of all stimulants in the way of food, 
drink, or medicine, ninety-nine cases in every hundred 
of teething will terminate favorably, and all the dangers 
of this critical period will be safely passed. 

Should any direct means be necessary to allay the 
irritation of the bowels, use a small syringe filled with 
pure cold water after each evacuation. If the discharges 
are acid (which will be indicated by their greenish 
appearance), then give a teaspoonful of a solution of 
carbonate of soda, or a few grains of chalk or magnesia, 
repeating the dose of either, at intervals of two or three 
hours, until the stools become less frequent and more 
natural in appearance, 

If the gums are hot and swollen, they should be freely 
lanced, cutting down until the tooth is plainly felt 
grating on the edge of the instrument, This isa simple 


and safe operation ; it can be performed by any one, and 


often gives the greatest relief. Indeed, sometimes all 
remedies will fail to have the desired effect until the irrita- 
tion caused by the pressure of the tooth on the gum is 
removed in the manner indicated, Various washes are 
used by people with the view of softening the gums, 
and some seem to think that there is great virtue in the 
brains of rablitea! 

It is hardly necessary to say that such things can have 
no specific power te accomplish the end designed, and 
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that such absurd superstitions should be utterly dis- 

carded by all intelligent people, Yet rubbing the gums 

with some substance that is not so hard as to irritate, and 

not disgustingly filthy in ite nature, is harmless, and 

pleasant to the child, and therefore it may be allowed 

an India-raubber toy, or something of the kind, 
CoLumpus, Ga, 


Witerarp Motices, 


Booxs ny Matt.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we off our services to procure for 
our subseribers or others any of the booka that we notice 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
jnclosing a stamp to pay return postage 

When ordering @ book, please mention the name of the 
publisher, 


From T. B. Perernson & Buornens, Philadelphia:— 

HARRY COVERDALE'S COURTSIIIP AND MAR- 
RIAGE. By Frank E. Smedley, Eaq., author of * Frank 
Farleigh,’ “ Lewis Arundel,” ‘ Lorrimer Littlegood,”’ 
ote. Embellished with illustrative 
There is a world of rich humor in the writings of this 
author, nor is there lacking a vein of deep and carnest 


ete engravings 


sentiment lying beneath ; and these two qualities render 
his works most entertaining, and worthy to be classed 
among the best romances of our times. Price @1 25. 

THE THREE COUSINS By James A. Maitland, 
author of ‘The Watchman,” “The Diary of an Old 
Doctor,” “ Sartaroe,”’ “The Lawyer's Story,"’ ete. This 
might with tolerable propriety be termed a story of the 
sea, for the scenes seem distributed equally on land and 
shipboard. The story opens in New York, but it is not 
leng before the reader finds himself transported to the 
Pacific Ocean. The tale is of exciting, and, at times, 
almost tragic interest. Price $1 25. 

HOLLICK’S ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. Illus- 
trated by a Perfect Dissected Plate of the Human Organ- 
ization, and by other separate Plates of the Human 
Skeleton, Arteries, Veins, the Heart, Lungs, Trachea, 
ete. By Frederick Hollick, M. D., the celebrated lecturer. 
This will be found a most usefal work. The dissected 
plate which is given in the book is very valuable, con- 
voying as it does, far better than any description can do, 
an idea of the exact relative positions of the organs of 
the human body. Price $1 25. 

THE NOBLEMAN’S DAUGHTER. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, author of ‘‘ Woman's Reward,” “ Kate Bouve- 
rie,"’ “Sorrows of Rosalie,’ “ Undying One, and Other 
ete. This is a short yet pleasing tale of 
high life, whose opening scene is laid in France, in the 
time of Louis Fifteenth. Price 25 cents, 

THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE; or, The Adven- 
tures of a Lady in Search of a Good Servant. By a Lady 
who has been almost “ Worried to Death.” Where is 
the housekeeper who will need to hear more than the 
title of this book to become interested at once ina tale 
which may prove to be but the repetition of her own 
trials? The lady who has been almost “ worried to 
deoath”’ will, we are certain, find abundant sympathizers 
in her narration of the comical adventures and mis- 
adventures which befell her in her long-continued 
**search."’ Price 50 cents, 


Poems," ete 


From G, G. Evana, Philadelphia:— 
THE UNION TEXT BOOK: Containing Selections 


' 
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Srom the Writings of Daniel Webster ; The Declaration of 
Independence ; The Uonstitution of the United States, 
Waahington'a Farewell Address With Copious 
Indexes, Vor the Higher Classes of Educational Lastl- 
tutions, and for Home Reading 


and 


From Hanren & Baornnns, Now York, through Peren- 
gon & Baornens, Philadelphia 

TRAVELS IN THE REGION OF THE UPPER AND 
LOWER AMOOR, and the Russian Acquisitions on the 
Confinea of India and China 
the Mountala Kirghis, and the Manjours, Manyarga, 
Toungous, Touzemts, Goldl, and Gelyaks, the Hunting 
and Pastoral Tribes, By Thomas Witham Atkinson, 
F.G.8, FL R.G.8., author of “Oriental and Western 
Riberia.”’ We 
have been ln some doubt as to how this volume should 
It may be ealled a book of travel, a 


With Adventures among 


With a map and namerons illastrations 


be characterized, 
volume of history, or an ethnographical, geographical, 
topographical, and statistical account of southern Asi- 
atic Russia, With equal justice it might be ealled a 
species of “Siberian Nights’ Entertainment,” so replete 
is it with thrilling narrations that appear almost fabu- 
lous, But, whatever the reader may conclude it to be, 
he will not, certainly, deny that it is one of the most 
captivating books of its class, and, as a narrative of 
travel, lively and gossiping, not often equalled. The 
and of much more than 
ordinary artistic excellence, Price 2 50. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN A. QUIT- 
MAN, Major-General U. 8. A., and Governor of the 
State of Mississippi. By J. ¥. i In two 
This memoir of one who became, “by his 


illustrations are numerous, 


Claiborne. 
volumes, 
own exertions, eminent at the bar, on the bench, in the 
ariny, and in the councils of his country,” and yet 
* maintained through life his personal virtue and politi- 
cal integrity,’ will be found not unworthy of the noble 
character of its subject. With no pretension to litera y 
elegance, it is plain, frank, and downright, and, there- 
fore, however much the reader may sometimes differ 
from the conclusions of its author, he will at least ren- 
der to them the respect due to their candor and sincerity. 
Aside from its political bearings, of which we do not 
presume to judge, this biography must, or should, prove 
a warm incentive to the young men of our country, ho 
matter what may be their original station in life, ta 
endeavor after high position by means of honest and 
noremitting industry. Price 63 00, 

EVAN HARRINGTON; or, He Would be a Gentleman, 
By This is by far the most lively, 
varied, and attractive novel on our list. It isa picture 
of English life among the gentry, though the hero is 
born of low degree, the son of @ tailor, and a tailor 
himself. Though perpetually haunted by the ‘sbop,’’ 
he persists in being a gentleman, if only a gentleman 
The cha- 


George Meredith 


tailor, and a gentleman he finally remains. 
racters introduced in the course of the story are well 
chosen and remarkably well sustained ; and the narra- 
tive constantly changes from one incident to another, 
without any pause of dull moralizing or sentimentaliz- 
ing. Whanever it deals in morals or philosophy, it is 
brief and to the point, making the spice of the whole 
book, of which spice there is enongh and not too much, 
Price 81 00 

THE FOUR GEORGES 
Court and Town Life 
“Vanity Fair,” * The Virginians,”’ ‘* Pendennis,’’ 
yell the Widower,” With illustrations 
readers have, perhaps, heard enough with regard to 


Sketches of Manners, Morale, 
By W. M. Thackaray, author of 
ae Lo- 


ete. ete. Our 
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these lectures on the “ Four Georges,"’ Kings of England, 
to render it unnecessary for us to enter into explanatory 
details. There is a piquancy, a commingling of private 
with public history about them that cannot fail to at- 
tract the interest of the most indifferent reader of bio- 
graphies. This we are free to say without sanctioning 
all the conclusions, philosophic or otherwise, of the 
distinguished satirist who is the author of these spicy 
and original sketches. Price 75 cents 

OUR YEAR: A Child's Book, in Proseand Verse. By 
the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman Illustrated 
by Clarence Dobell. In this delightfal little book, Miss 
Mulock has given evidence that she knows as well how 
to administer to the tastes of children, as to those of 
older people. The volume—a most attractive one in ap- 
pearance—contains prose sketches of each month in the 
year, each accompanied by an appropriate poem, and il- 
lustrated by an engraving. Price 75 cents 
“MY NOVEL ;" or, Varieties in English Life. 


Ptsistratua Cuaton 


By 
Library edition, in two volumes, 
This work by Bulwer, the second in the series of the 
Caxton Novels, has just been issued by these prominent 
New York publishers, in a plain yet neat style, suitable 
to meet the wants of those of moderate means, who wish 
to supply themselves with the best class of light litera- 
ture. Price $2 00 

WHEAT AND TARES. This st 
Claimed by any author, and depends entirely upon its 


ry comes to us un- 


own merits for success or failure. It is a simple and 


pleasing picture of English life, with an undercurrent 


of religion running through it, as its tithe would imply. 

ODD PEOPLE. Being a Popular Description of Sin- 
gul wr Racea of Man By Capt Mayne Reid, author of 
“The Desert Home,” “The Bush Boys,” ete. With il- 


The 
and, in truth, to older 


lustrations autho. gives to his young readers, 
nes also, entertaining descrip- 
tions of and facts concerning various peoples which in- 
habit this earth, our knowledge of which has been here- 
tofore limited The the 


Esquimaux, Laplanders, 


very Bushmen Amazonian 


Indians, Patagonian Giants, 
Fuegian Dwarfs, as well as others of equal curious in- 
terest, receive attention in theirturn. Drice 75 cents. 


From D. Arrieton & Co., New York, through Perer- 
son & Baoturas, Philadelphia 
LIOPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from the Life of a 
Spinster 


By the anthor of the “Heir of Redelyffe,”’ 


Heartsease,’’ ote. In two volumes. This novel, from 


the 
modern writers of fiction, is eminently worthy the repu- 


pen of one of the best, if not the most popular of 
tation of its author teplete with noble sentiments, at- 
tractive but not sensational incidents, and pointing an 
exalted moral, it is so far out of the customary order of 


works of its class, as to be allowed the claim of merito- 


rious originality The character of the heroine is a 
charming one, and is charmingly depicted Price $1 50 
EDUCATION; Intellectual, Moral, and Physical By 


al Statisties,"’ “The 


Scientific, 


Tlerbert Spencer, author of “ Soe 


Principles of Psychology,” and “ Essays: 


Politieal, and Speculative."’ There is certainly no «eci- 
This 


But, as to how and to what 


ence of deeper importance than that of education 
is universally admitted. 
extent that science is to be best developed, there are va- 
Tife 
others lay greatest 
the 


rious and conflicting opinions education of the 


intellect only, is urged by some; 


stress upon moral education; while with mauy, 


highest importance is attached to the training of the 
ound that each of 


physical man. Taking the broad g 
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these systems is excellent in its way, the author of the 
volume before us eloquently and forcibly advocates a 
union of the three as being the most certain of resulting 
in the weli-being of the human race, We earnestly 
commend his reasonings, arguments, and analogies to 
the consideration not only of the partisans of each spe- 
cial system, but to the friends of education in geneial. 
Price $1 00. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON SOME OF THE ELEMENTS 
AND CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL WELFARE AND HU- 
MAN PROGRESS. Being Academic and Occasional 
Discourses and other Pieces. By C. 8. Henry, D. D. The 
ten different articles in this volume, which bear more or 
less on the questions of intellectual and social progress, 
contain many arguments ably stated and sustained, 
They 
are, however, eminently deserving of honest and uu- 
prejudiced attention. Price $1 00. 

THE HOUSEKEEPER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of Useful 
Information for the Housekeeper, in all branches of Cook- 
Containing the First Sci- 


though not of a character likely to be popular. 


ing and Domestic Economy. 
entifie aud Reliable Rules for putting up all kinds of 
Hermetically-Sealed Fruits, with or without Sugar, in 
Tiu Cans or common Bottles; also, Rules for Preserving 
Fruits in American and French Styles; with Tried Re- 
ceipts for making Domestic Wines, Catsups, Syrups, 
Cordials, ete. ; and practical Directions for the Cultiva- 
tion of Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers, Destruction of 
Insects, ete. etc. By Mrs. E F. Haskell. This is not 
oue of the best and most thoroughly practical 
cook-books which it has been our fortune to examine, 


only 


but it takes in a wider range of subjects than is com- 
mon in works of the kind: treating of the dairy, the 
flower and vegetable gardens, the sick-room, with simple 
remedies for accidents, and for the diseases incident to 
children, a large number of miscellaneous receipts, and 
much information and advice in regard to marketing, 
cooking, and housekeeping generally, which will prove 
invaluable to the young housekeeper if heeded. Price 
$1 25. 

FIRST GREEK BOOK; Comprising an Outline of the 
Forms and Jnflectiona of the Language, a Complete An- 
atytical Syntax, and an Introductory Greck Reader. 
With Notes and Vocabularies, By Albert Harkness, 
Ph. D., Professor of Greek in Brown University, author of 
* Arnold's First Latin Book,”’ “ A Second Latin Book,’’ 
ete, From the brief examination which we have given 
this work, we judge it to be a most excellent one of its 
kind. The exercises are brief, yet full and perfect, and 
the mode of instruction simple and judicious, 

PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES; 
made Easy and Interesting for Beginners, By G. P. 
Quakenbos, A. M., Principal of “ The Collegiate School,” 
New York; author of “ Illustrated School History of the 
United States,"’ ‘‘ A Natural Philosophy,” “ First Lessons 
" * Advanced Course of Composition and 

We are glad that this want, so long 


in Composition, 
Rhetorie,” ete, 
sustained, of a school history of our country suited to 
the comprehension of and capable of interesting the very 
youthful has at last been supplied. Many histories de- 
signed for children’s libraries have been written and 
published, but the need of such works for the school- 
Thus the study 


which might be rendered the most attractive has beea 


room seems to have been overlooked. 


too often considered the dullest and most wearisome, 
for the lack of proper text-books, 

THE LITTLE NIGHTCAP LETTERS. THE BIG 
NIGHTCAP LETTERS ; Leing the Fifth Book of the Series. 
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— 
THE FAIRY NIGHTCAPS. By the Author of * Night- 
caps,’’ ‘ Baby Nighteaps,"’ “ Aunt Fanny's Stories,’ ete. 
We have received these three concluding numbers of the 
series of the six Nighteap Books, which *‘ Aunt Fanny” 
offers to her numerous juvenile friends, These are most 
charming childreu’s books, and we hope parents will not 
overlook them during the coming holidays. Price 50 
cents 

WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S A WAY. By 
Alice B. Haven (Cousin Alice), Among the most pleas- 
ing aud profitable writers for both old and young, we 
place Mrs. Haveu in the front rank, She is plain and 
sensible in her style, aud her writings have a high and 
sound moral tone, which, instead of causing the slight- 
ést approach to dulness, is, perhaps, their greatest 
charm. This tale, like the many others she has written, 
is a truthful picture of common life, and will be liked 
all the better for the absence of anything wonderful or 
extraordinary init. The book has an elegantly illumi- 
nated title-page, and is interspersed throughout with 
engravings. Price 75 cents. 

NEW FAIRY STORIES FOR MY GRANDCHIL- 
DREN. By George Keil. Translated from the German, 
by 8. W. Lander 
translated from the German, the source from whence we 


This little volume contains five tales 


obtain our choicest treasures of fairy and legendary lore. 
Each tale is illustrated by a fine engraving. Price 50 cents, 

From Dick & Frezaera.p, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brorners, Philadelphia:— 

THE SONGS OF IRELAND; Containing Songs of the 
Affections ; Convivial, Comic, Moral, Sentimental, Satiri- 
cal, Patriotic, Historical, Military, Political, and Mis- 
Edited and annotated by Samuel 
“Rory O'More,” 

Profusely illus- 


ecllaneous Songs. 
Lover, author of “‘Handy Andy,” 

* Legends and Stories of Ireland,” ete. 
trated with engravings, designed by Phiz and Harrison 
Weir, and engraved by Dalziel. These 
from Moore, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Gerald Griffin, Charles 
Malone, Dean Swift, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Miss Edgeworth, 
aud other celebrated Lrish poets. 


are selections 


The mention of these 
paines is a sufficient guarantee for the excellencies of 
the book, while, considering it in its character as a vol- 
ume of Irish poetry, it will commend itself especially 
to those who hold “old Erin’’ in remembrance, or re- 
gard her with feelings of respect. Price $1 25 

ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: Con- 
taining the most Approved Rules for Correct Deportment 
in Fushionable Life, together with Hints to Gentlemen and 
Ladies on Irregular and Vulgar Habits, Also, the Eti- 
quette of Love and Courtship, Marriage Etiquette, ete. 
by Heury P. Willis, A neat little book containing rules 
of etiquette and advice concerning behavior, given with 
clearness and explicitness, Its title is a sufficient ex- 
planation of its contents. Price 25 cents 

HIDE AND SRKEK: A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, au- 
thor of “The Woman in White,” “The Dead Secret,” 
“After Dark,” ete. Without possessing the absorbing 
interest of “* The Woman in White,” 
dents of some ef his former tales, this new novel by 
Wilkie Collins brings no disgrace to the reputation of 
its author, If we were to find any fault with it, we 
should say that the plot is not sufficiently veiled to the 
reader, and he is enabled te foresce the denouement too 
s00n. Price 50 cents, 


or the varied inci- 


From Dexsy & Jacxson, New York, through Peren- 
son & Brorners, Philadel phia:— 
WHIMS AND ODDITIES, With One Hundred and 
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Twelve Illustrations, and National Tales. By Thomas 
Hood. 


readers of the infinite humor of Hood. 


There is no necessity of our reminding our 
In the p-esent 
volume they will flad some of the rarest specimens of 
that humor, both tu the text and in the illustrations, 
The * national tales,’’ which form uvearly one-half the 
book, are sufficiently entertaining, but scarcely surpass 
the average merit of the magazine stories of the day. 
Piice $1 25. 

WILL HE FIND HER? <A Romance of New York and 
New Orleans. By Winter Summerton. This is one of 
those exciting fictions replete with lucidents of the moss 
intense and stirring character, which are very properly 
called sensation novels. We have no liking for such, 
ourselves ; but, perhaps, mauy of our readers may de- 
rive entertainment from the oue under notice, which is 
certainly a superior specimen of its class, Price $1 25, 

METHODISM SUCCESSFUL, And the Internal Causea 
of its Success. By Rev. B. F. Tefft, D. D., LL. D., Late 
President of Genesee College, author of * Hungary and 
With 


a Letter of Introduction by Bishop Janes, This is a vol- 


Kossuth,”’ ** Webster and his Masterpieces,’’ ete. 


ume which religious people of every shade of belief 
may not find it unprofitable to read, and which cannot 
but prove of the deepest interest to the particular de- 
nomination of whose principles, distinguished repre- 
sentatives, and religious operations it more especially 
treats. Price $1 25. 

From Repp & Car.utoy, New York, through SAMUEL. 
Hazarp, Jr., aud J. B. Lirpincorr & Co., Philadel- 
phia:— 

THE PETTY ANNOYANCES OF MARRIED LIFE. 
From the French of Honoré de Balzac. Translated by 
O. W. Wight and F. B Though we do not 


feel fully prepared to admit the vraisemblance of the 


Goodrich 


pictures of married life in this volame of the excellent 


American translation of the works of the inimitable 
Balzac, we cannot but acknowledge their characteristic 
vigor and piquancy of satire, albeit it must be further 
conceded that the force of said satire depends a great 
wedded life 
Price $1 00. 

By George 


deal upon those peculiarities of French 
which are neither American nor universal, 
A TRIBUTE TO KANE, and other Poema 
W. Chapman, A volume of poems which, though they 
display no extraordinary genius, nevertheless do great 
credit to the taste and sentiment of their author. 
LAVINIA: A Novel. By G. Rufflnl, author of “ Doetor 
Autonio,"’ ‘‘ Dear Experience, Lorenzo Benon!,” ete. 
Three volumes in one 
It comes from the pen of an Italian 


This is pronounced an extraor- 
d nary production 
whose former works created no little sensation in this 
country The of this between 
Rome, Paris, and London, and the hero and heroine are 
The author po 


scone novel changes 


an Italian and an Englishwoman 
sesses a remarkable command of the English language, 
both in its rhetorical and familiar use. Price $1 25. 
THE GREAT PREPARATION ; or, Redemption Draw- 
eth Nigh. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D., F.R.8.E., 
Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court, 
Covent Garden ; author of *‘ The Great Tribulation,” ete, 
First Series. The lovers of ingenious speculation on the 
Scriptural prophecies will find much in this new vol- 
to interest and 
without 


ume, by the celebrated Dr. Cumming, 
The 


claiming to be a prophet, distinctly informs us that we 


employ their minds Reverend Doctor, 
may expect the downfall of the Pope, and the great Sab- 
bath of the werld, about the yeur 1867 Price $1 00, 


WA-WA-WANDA, A Legend of Old Orange Local 
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in its associations, this poetical legend, which has for its 
original in metre and style the Hiawatha of Longfellow, 
will probably find more appreciative readers in the lo- 
cality it celebrates than in the world at large. It con- 
tains many descriptive passages exceedingly quaint, yet 
not unpleasant, in their pastoral simplicity, and nota 
fow gems of poetical sentiment. But its resemblance to 
Hiawatha will provoke comparisons very Little in its 


favor. 


From Crossy, Nicnons, Les, & Co., Boston, through 
T. B. Pereason & Buoruens, Philadelphia:— 

GERMAN POPULAR TALES AND HOUSEHOLD 8TO- 
RIES; Collected by the Brothera Grimm. Newly trans- 
lated. With illustrations by Edward H. Wechnert. 
First and Second Series. What a rich treasury of de- 
light do these two volumes of little stories present to the 
young people! Nearly two hundred tales of fairy won- 
der, and of rustic legends, full of humor, pathos, comi- 
eality, touching tragedy, childish whimsicality, and deep 
moral truth—all written in a naively simple style 
which an iatelligent four-year-old cannot fail to compre- 
hend, and yet which the wiseacre of sixty will not ind 
unacceptable to his maturer intellect. Price $2 50 

LIFE AND RELIGION OF THE HINDOOS. Witha 
Sketch of my Life and Experience. By Joguth Chunder 
Gangooly (baptized Philip). Here we have most reliable 
information concerning the Hindoos, their m aners, 
customs, and religion, written, not by one who has re- 
sided fora few years in the English settlements in India, 
and who, necessarily, can have but an imperfect know- 
ledge of the subject of which he treats, but by one emi- 
nently qualified to speak with correctness and certainty : 
a native, who has been educated and converted to Chris- 
tianity. The book is written in very good English, and 
the subject-matter cannot prove otherwise than inter- 


esting. Trice $1 00. 


From J. BE. Ti:tow & Co., Boston, through Wu. 8. & 
A.rrep Maatiey, Philadelphia:— 

QUIET THOUGHTS FOR QUIET HOURS. By the 
author of “ Life’s Morning,” “ Life’s Evening,” ‘ Sun- 
day Hours," ete. The reflective mind will find choice 
mental food within the pages of this little book, which 
contains simple, almost child-like sketches, each intend- 
ed to illustrate some moral truth. The book is not in- 
tended for those who can only be satisfied with masterly 
aad artistic literary productions; but those who can be 
satisfied with truth in simple, homely garb, will take 
delight in its pages. 

THE CHAPEL OF ST. MARY. By the author of 
**The Rectory of Moreland.’’ The Chapel of St. Mary is 
a novel which we have no hesitation in commending to 
eur readers, The style is elegant, and the story a quiet 
yet pleasing one. Price $1 00. 

THE KING OF THE MOUNTAINS. From the French 
of Edmond About, author of ‘‘The Roman Question,”’ 
By Mary L. Booth. With an intro- 
duction by Epes Sargent. This story isthe most pleasing 
we have yet seen from the pen of M. About. It isin 
some sort a satire on modern Greece, which, if its con- 
dition be at all like it is herein represented, certainly is 
a deserving objeet of satire. The narrative is sufficiently 
interesting, but the chief merit of the book is in its quiet 
humor and keen though not splenetic wit. Price $1 00, 


**Germaine,”’ ete. 


From Tickxor & Fie.ps, Boston, through S. Hazarp, 
Jn., Philadelphia :— 


FAITHPUL FOR EVER. By Coventry Patmore, aw 
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thorof ‘‘The Angel in the Heuse.”’ The rich promise 
which the author of this volume gave in his earlier 
works is not so abundantly fulfilled as we could have 
wished. Nevertheless, he has given us a sweetly sim- 
ple poem, not remarkable, certainly, but, at the same 
time, of somethiag more than common excellence, Price 
$1 00. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD: A Sequel to School Daye 
at Rugby. By Thomas Hughes, author of ‘Schoo! Days 
at Rugby," “Scouring of the White Horse,’ ete. The 
first volume of this work has just been issued, and has 
been received by us. Nos, 11 and 12 of the monthly 
parts have also cometo hand. Price 75 cents per bound 
volume, and 12 cents per monthly part. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, as Represented in the 
Fine Arts. By Mra, Jameson. A new and enlarged 
edition, in blueand gold, of one of the authoress’ most 
elaborate works, explanatory of Christian art, as exhi- 
bited by the Madonnas of the great masters, The present 
volame, which forms one of a uniform series of Mra. 
Jameson's works now in course of publication by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, is illustrated by an exquisite 
portrait of the authoress, from a photograph taken but 
a short time before her death. Price 75 cents, 

From Surtpoy & Co., New York, through Pecx & Biiss, 
J. B. Liprixcorr & Co., and EB. H. Burier & Co., Phila- 
delphia:— 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MRS. EMILY C. JUD- 
SON. By A. C. Kendrick, Professor of Greek Literature 
in the University of Rochester. We gave a somewhat 
extended notice of this book in a previous number of 
our magazine, therefore we deem it unnecessary to do 
more than cull attention to it now. 

THE FLORENCE STORIES. By Jacob Abbott. 
to the Orkney Islands. 

THE OAKLAND STORIES. Claiborne. 
Taylor, of Virginia. 

These are each the third edition of two series of chil- 
dren's stories, and will prove most acceptable to the little 
ones. Those especially who bave already obtained the 
preceding numbers of the series will not overlook these. 


Visit 


By George B. 


From Case, Nicnots & Hitt, Boston, through T. B. 
Pererson & Brorurrs, Philadelphia ;:— 

HOYLE’'S GAMES; Containing the Rules for Playing 
Fashionable Games. Carefully revised from the last 
London Edition, with American Additions. Tho adver- 
tisement to this edition says: “‘The present edition of 
Hoyle’s Games contains all that the English copy does, 
together with upwards of thirty-five games, mostly 
American, that have never before been published.” 
Price 75 cents. 

We have also received from the same publishers, a 
smaller edition of “ Hoyle’s Games,"’ which, if not ex- 
actly like the one above mentioned in its contents, is at 
least very similar. Price 38 cents. 


From W. A. Townsenxp & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lipptncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

FAMOUS BOYS, and how they became Great Men. 
Dedicated to Youths and Young Men as a Stimulus to 
Earnest Living. Price 75 cents. 

THE WHITE ELEPHANT ; or, the Hunters of Avaand 
the King of the Golden Foot. By William Dalton, author 
of “The War Tiger,” ‘‘The Wolf Boy of China,” ete. 
With illustrations by Harrison Weir. Price 75 cents. 

THE WAR TIGER; or, Adventures and Wonderfral 
Fortunes of the Young Chi f and hig Lad Chow: A Tale 
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of the Conquest of China. By William Dalton, author 
of “The White Elephant," etc. With illustrations by 
H. 8. Melville. Price 75 cents. 

We have grouped together these three handsomely 
bound and illustrated volumes, as they are all from the 
same publisher, and the two last by the same author, 
and are also all intended for youthful readers, though 
they are not, strictly speaking, children’s books. The 
first gives brief biographies of Daniel Webster, Elisha 
Kent Kane, Henry Havelock, Robert Fulton, and many 
others who have become distinguished men by a careful 
cultivation of their talents. The two latter describe 
respectively adventures in Ava and China, which, 
though the author acknowledges them to be fictitious, 
he yet claims for them a careful adherence in his de- 
scription to the manners and customs of the countries 
referred to. There may be a degree of improbability in 
the incidents related ; but this, perhaps, to the youthful 
reader at least, will seem no drawback to their merits, 
while the narratives are sufficiently strong to awake the 
mind of the dullest reader. 

From F. A. Brapy, New York, through T. B, Perer- 
son & Brotuers, Philadelphia:— 

THE RAMBLES OF FUDGE FUMBLE: or The Love 
Scrapes of a Lifetime. By the author of the “* Arkansas 
Doctor,”’ ‘“‘ Rattlehead Travels," ete. 

LIONEL JOCELYN: A Sequel to Love me; Leave me 
not. By Pierce Egan, Esq., author of ‘The Castle and 
the Cottage,"’ ‘‘Snake in the Grass,’ “Flower of the 
Flock,’ ete. Price, paper cover, 50 cents. 

ELLEN MAYNARD; or, The Death Wail of the Hawk- 
A Story of Real Life and True Love. 
paper cover, 50 cents. 


Price 50 cents, 


shawes. Price, 


From James Eanert, New York, for sale at Lurnerasx 
PuBLICATION Orrick, 42 North Ninth Street, and by Dr. 
8. C. Hart, Druggist, 24 South Second Street :— 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL in South America, Mexico, 
By L. M. Shaeffer. The contents of 
this neat and pleasant little volume of reminiscences of 
life among the miners of California originally appeared 
The period of time 


and California, 


in the columns of a religious paper. 
embraced in the sketches extends from 1849 to 1852, a 
period in Which the ever singular characteristics of 
California existence were at the height of their singu- 
larity. This fact alone should give value to the work, 
which is written in a simple attractive style. 

From THomson Brotnenrs, New York, through W. 8. & 
A. Martien, Philadelphia:— 

PAUL BLAKE; or, The Story of a Boy's Perils in the 
Islands of Corsica and Monte Cristo. By Alfred Elwes, 
author of “Ocean and her Rulers,” etc. With illustra- 
tions by H. Anelay. This is one of those stories which, 
designed for the reading of young persons—we do not 
mean children—will, by its unflagging interest, copious- 
ness of incident, and thrilling adventure, inevitably 
enchain the attention of almost every class of readers. 

CONSTANCE AND EDITH; or, Incidents of Home 
Life. By a Clergyman's Wife. With illustrations. An 
attractive story, intended for youth, the perusal of which 
will convey to their minds and hearts wholesome moral 
truths. 


From Fiopoarpo Scorr, New York :— 
BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND INCIDENTAL 
SKETCH OF OSSIAN E. DODGB. This is No. 10 of 
VOL. Lxu.—16 
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Scott's Dime Library. It comprises a brief biography of 
the well-known musician and hamorist, and a nombe: 
of sketches of his most notable and funniest doings. Ti 
those who know how to enjoy a hearty laugh, we espe 


cially commend this book, assuring them it will affor 


them many a one before they reach the last page. Pric 
10 cents. 

From F. W. Hvrrt & Co., Columbus, Ohio:— 

THE OHIO EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. (Successo 


to the Ohio Journal of Education.) A Journal of Selu 
Official organ of the Ohio Stat 
We have received the numbers 


and Home Education. 
Teachers’ Association. 
for October and November, being Nos. 1 and 2of the new 
series, of this publication. The November number con 
tains a steel engraving of Rev. P. B. Wilbur, late Pies! 
dent of the Wesleyan Female College, Cincinnati. A 
sketch of Mr. Wilbur's educational career, by Rev. D. 
W. Clark, editor of the Ladies’ Repository, accompanies 
the likeness. Both numberscontain interesting articles 
from well-known friends of education. 

From Ropert Carter & Brotuens, New York :— 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan 
With explanatory Notes, by Thomas Scott, D. D. Illus- 
trated by Charles Bennet. It is unnecessary to say any 
thing of a book so well knowa as this, except that it is 
beautifully printed in a volume just of the right size, 
and that the illustrations are excellent, each character 
being delineated to the life. Weare sure that if there 
are any libraries still unsupplied with this important 
work, their want could not be better met than by this 
edition. Price 50 cents. 

THE KING'S HIGHWAY; or, Illustrations of the 
Commandments. By the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D, 
author of “Rills from the Fountain of Life,’’ “ Best 
Things,” ete. This work consists of Addresses or Fu- 
miliar Sermons to the Young on the Commandments, 
itlustrating each in a manner at once simple and foreiblk 
The book is one that will be read with interest even ly 
those who shrink from considering serious things, and 
from its earnestness and warmth is calculated to do great 
good, 

THE LAST WEEK IN THE LIFE OF DAVIS JOHN 
SON, Jn. By J. D. Wells, Pastor of the South Third 
Street Presbyterian Church, Williamsburgh, L. I. A 
very interesting account of the last daysofa young man 
who was suddenly called, in the midst of health and 
thoughtlessness, to prepare for death. His conflict and 
his final conquest are related in a very striking and im 
pressive manner. 

TUPPY ; or, The Autobiography of a Donkey. With 
illustrations. This story of the life and adventures of a 
donkey is told in a lively and interesting style, and will 
be very amusing to the children, for whom it is written 

DAYS OF OLD. Three stories from Old English His- 
For the young. By the author of “‘ Ruth and her 
These are stories of the early periods in 


tory. 
Friends.” 
English history, going back tothe time when the Druids 
held sway. They are beautifully written, and will be 
improving, not only from the excellence of the style and 
the purity of the moral, but from the information they 
give of the life and manners of that time. 

DAYS AT MUIRHEAD; or, The Lessons of Little Olive's 
Midsummer Holidays. This is one of the prettiest and 
best little books for the young we have seen for some 
time. Very lively and interesting, at the same time in- 
culcating good morals, particularly unselfishness of life 
and temper 
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Our Enonavineas.—“ A High Walk in Life” is one of 
our “brag” plates. No publisher can equal us in this, 
or, in fact, in any other department. 

This February Fashion, is it not even better than those 
that have preceded it? We think it is, anyhow. These 
double fashion-plates are a bitter pill for our imitators: 
they cannot accomplish that even in an indifferent way. 
They may imitate the old style of fashions that we have 
abandoned, and no doubt they will, but they can’t at- 
We have further surprises for them yet. 
There is no authorized medium for the fashions but 


tem pt this. 
Godey. Any one who notices can see that other maga- 
We re- 
ceive, besides our foreign fashions, from A. T. Stewart & 
Co., Brodie, and Lord & Taylor of New York, and T. W. 
Evans & Co. of Philadelphia, and of articles for mourn- 
ing from Besson & Co. of this city. Other magazines 


zines only follow ours from month to month. 


only copy after we have published. 

“No Longer Baby."" How oxpressive! or, in other 
words, the young one’s “ nose is out of joint,” a matter 
to be realized in any family where there is more than 
one child 


Ovk Neepies.—Owing to the immense demand for the 
needles, we may have been dilatory in supplying; but 
we now have an ample supply on hand, and can send at 
once to all who may order. 


Reap Tu1s.—We insert nothing in our Book that does 
not belong to it, and are not responsible for any circu- 
lars, catalogues, or advertisements that may be inserted 
by dealers to whom we send the Book. We are getting 
tired of these complaints. If people would only look for 
themselves, and see by whom these documents are pub- 
lished, they would not charge us with their insertion. 
Read the article on first page of the cover of the Book. 





Ow1na, we suppose, to our beautiful fashions, it is al- 
most impossible to keep pace with the demand for our 
Book. 
sume persons compare and see for themselves the differ- 
ence between our fashions and those of other magazines. 
We can unhesitatingly say that nothing published in 
France or England comes up to our fashion-}i»tes, and 
we challenge a comparison. 


The cry is “send as soon as you can.'’ We pre- 


Ovx Lrreratvre.—The newspaper press says of us 
that, “although Godey devotes a portion of the Book to 
fashion matters, the literature of the Lady's Book stands 
very favorable compared to that of magazines devoted 
exclusively to literary matter, and, in fact, surpasses 
most of them.” 


Tur Middleton Register says: “ By clubbing, Godey 
can be had almost as cheap as the cheapest magazines, 
while each number contains more than twice as much 
reading matter, and more than twice as many engrav- 


ings as any other magazine.” 





Postaes oy tux Lapr's Boox.— Postage for three 
months, if paid in advance at the office where it is re- 
esived, four and a half conte 
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Raoisterine Latrers.—When this matter was first 
proposed, some of our subscribers may remember that 
we protested against it energetically, again and again, 
as only a plan by which thieves might, without any 
trouble, ascertain which letters had money in them. 
The present Postmaster-General, in his report, says, of 
registered letters: “‘They bear a mark which indicates 
to all through whose hands they pass their valuable 
character, and this indication serves rather to invile 
depredation than to prevent it."" Why then will per- 
sons register letters? We do not pretend to look after 
a loss when persons write us that they have registered 
their letters—knowing full well that the money can 
never be recovered. 


SOME HINTS. 


In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don't fail to 
indorse it. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
clent. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Mias to 
her signature, that we may know how to address a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you miss a number of any magazine, always write 
to the publishers of the magazine. If Arthur's, address 
T. 8. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia; if Harper's, address 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once for it; don’t wait until the end of the 
year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address “ Fash- 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, we 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
ceases. 

We can always supply back numbers. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 


That is sufll- 


Tua Fashion Editor desires us to say that she receives 
orders from those who are subscribers and those who 
are not; in fact, she never stops to inquire whether they 
are or are not subscribers to the Lady’s Book. 

Tus Pai.ape.pata Crry Irem.—Mr. Fitzgerald's hand- 
some weekly is among the most valuable and interesting 
of our exchanges. It is a literary, business, fine art, 
and dramatic paper of fourteen years’ standing, and is at 
this moment more popular and prosperous than ever. 
As a poetical paper it hasno superior in the country, 
and, as a general literary medium, occupies a distin- 
guished rank. It is essentially the theatrical, musical, 
and fine art paper of the United States. Among its po- 
etic contributors we observe writers not unknown to 
fame—Miss Bridges, Miss Donnelly, and Dorgan, and 
Stockton. Mrs. Jacobus of Alabama (one of the ‘‘ Wo- 
men of the South” distinguished in literature) com- 
menees her story of “The Ashtons’’ next week. 


Club of $25. 
Micuiaan, Dee. 4, 1860. 
It is with pleasure I send another club for the Lady's 


Book. I could not do without it, and others think with 
mo that itisa monthly blessing ina home, Bach month 
better and better. i. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 


Prof. Edward Ambuhl,—This gentleman, well known 
to our musical friends as one of the best of our corre- 
spondents, has been appointed to the musical professor- 
ship in Mount Allison Ladies’ Academy, Sackville, New 
Brunswick, a flourishing institution, which has done its 
pupils manifest justice {un this appointment. We predict 
that the standard of musical education in the Academy 
will be materially advanced henceforth, as the Professor 
is not merely the graceful and pleasing composer which 
he is known to be by the Godey patrons, but a brilliant 
performer, and thorough musician and instructor as 
well. 

Ossian E. Dodge.—We are glad to learn that this 
pleasant humorist and successful concertizer is again at 
his old vocation, and is delighting large audiences in the 
West with his droll performances in music and Momus- 
jana. He is assisted in his entertainments by Mr. James 
G. Clark, one of the best balladists in the country, a 
gentleman of thorowgh culture and excellent style, and 
well known, moreover, as a composer of numerous 
popular ballads. During January and February they 
will appear in the different towns in Michigan, and we 
advise the readers of Godey whose localities they may 
visit not to lose the opportunity of seeing and hearing 
them, for Dodge alone, as a man of infinite jest and mer- 
riment, is worth going miles to hear. Mr. Dodge was 
the composer of the famous Masonic Song in our Decem- 
ber number. 

New Sheet Music.—Our bulletin of new music for the 
month comprises the following, any of which we shall 
be glad to forward to any address, free of postage, on 
receipt of price in stamps. Orders to be sent to our own 
address, Philadelphia :— 

By Mr. Everest, one of our best contributors: From 
Early Morn ; In all the World ; The Home of my Sweet 
Adelaide ; Thou Little Star; Dear Mountain Home, and 
© it is Pleasant, a beautiful barcarole from Weber's 
Oberon. The first, second, and tifth of these are espe- 
cially worthy of notice, but our readers will be pleased 
with any of them. Each 25 cents. 

From Messrs. Firth & Pond, New York. Three capital 
songs by Signor G. Stigelli, of the Italian Opera, as fol- 
lows: The Dream of Home; | know a pair of Hazel Eyes ; 
and Were 1a Soldier. This last is a splendid piece of 
music, martial-like and spirited, and admirably suited 
toa clear, ringing voice. Price of each 35 cents. Also 
two beautiful melodies, Under the Willow she’s Sleeping, 
and Cora Dean, both by Stephen C. Foster, the popular 
composer of Gentle Annie, etc. Each 25 cents. A new 
edition of the ever populay Dixie's Land, now warbled 
everywhere, the same firm also issues at 25 cents; and 
a brilliant new Quickstep, Skyrockets, by Grafulla, com- 
poser of Captain Shephard, at the same price. At 50 
cents, Messrs. Firth & Pond publish brilliant variations 
on Dixie’s Land, by Charles Grobe, whose name alone 
is sufficient guarantee of the merits of the piece. We 
will cheerfully’purchase and forward any of these pieces. 

Music Declined.—We are compelled to decline the fol- 
lowing MSS. sent for insertion in the Book: Home Polka; 
© Leave me Now; I do not Forget ; Katie Bell, and Prince 
of Wales Waltz. J. Stange Hontoway. 

We ask the attention of every housekeeper to two 
books they cannot well do without. ‘Mrs. Hale's 
Housekeeper’s Book,"’ price $1.25; and “Mrs. Hale's 
Cooking Book,” price $1.00. With them, they can get 
along ; without them, they cannot, 
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Procession.—Who is 
Some of our old 


Tue Cearerated Buronens’ 
there amongst us can remember that? 
folks perhaps. Yes, and they refer to it as one of the 
events they do remember, and as being more splendid 
than anything of a more recent date. It was called 
** White’s Great Cattle Show ;"’ we remember seeing an 
old print of it, but it has been reproduced. Aaron Cle- 
ment of this city, residence No. 5 Pennsylvania Railroad 
Building, 5 Willing’s Alley, has brought it out anew, 
but still preserving all the quaintness of the original— 
the old-fashioned dresses ; Chestuut Street as it was, ete. 
But it looks bright and new, and is a picture that all 
should have to remind them of bygone times and by- 
gone scenes. 





Tur Va. Western Review says: “ Godey's Lady Book 
is the worthy favorite of all intelligent and fashionable 
ladies. The vade mecum of the élite, a necessity in 
every family.” 





Hamm Ornaments. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 





We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 
Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from #4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chains, from $6 to @12. 
The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 
Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 


A YouNnGa LADY, capable of taking charge of the educa- 
tion of children under the age of fifteen, desires to enter 
a private family as teacher. She prefers a situation in 
Kentucky or Tennessee, Address, until the lst of De- 
cember, Miss Euna 8., Osceola, I11. 


Tue OLD PRANKLIN ALMANAC FoR 1861.—Winch, 320 
Chestnut Street, has it for sale, and it is a most useful 
publication, containing a little of everything that is use- 
ful to the business man or the housekeeper. Price 14 


cents. 
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VILLA IN THE GOTHIC STYLE 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book by SamuxL SLoan, Architect, Philadelphia. 


PAslita 


Cautrornia, Nov. 1860 

The ladies of this place, like all the women of this 
wide-awake republic, find the Lady's Book a necessity 
in their daily lives; a companion not the less charming 
for being useful; a parent, aid, and comfort to the inex- 
perienced young housekeeper; a safe adviser to both 
matron and maid when comes up the great question, 
‘What shall we wear?’’ And not only does it adminis- 
ter to the outward adorning; how many times for me 
has it soothed the disquiet of a vexed and weary spirit 
Ah, Mr. Godey, 
if the ladies could vote, they would make 


by its well-told trials of other lives! 
you the next 
President—dear, glorious old Union-saver that you are! 
L. 
Club of $52 50. 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
It always gives me great pleasure to get up this club, 
for I feel that the Lady's Book is a necessity and a 
uxury that a lady cannot do without. Therefore, the 
adies of this place return their most sincere thanks for 
the great enjoyment that they have received from the 
Lady's Book. They also recommend it to every mother 
and wife as a treasure, and only wonder how they great 


can do without it. B. 


Club of $22. 
Maire, Dec. 1, 1860. 
You must surely think that we appreciate your sur- 
It is 
truly a gem that no lady of taste and refinement would 
with 


passingly beautiful and most excellent magazine. 
willingly dispense May you live a thousand 
years to publish the Lady's Book, sever growing old, 
and may the same unprecedented success and prosperity 


H, 


ever attend you! 





“Tur Iniverratep News or tar Wor.p.’’—We men- 
tioned, on page 84 of our January number, that this pub- 
lication was issued from New York. 

ection 


We make the cor- 
The proper address is Messrs. H. A. Brown & 
Co., 14 Hanover Street, Boston, Maas. 











Scnoo. Teacntna.—With regard to the practice of 
giving scholars lessons to be studied at home, an indig- 
nant writer says :— 

“The whole system of merely hearing lessons recited 
in public schools is a cunning fraud of teachers, falsely 
so called. Those teachers teach nothing; they sit ma- 
jestically enthroned in their school chairs, to decide 
daily whether the parents have done their—that is, the 
teachers’—work at home, and to punish or reward the 
scholar for the parents’ ability or ignorance. 

‘“When we pay taxes for public schools, or enormous 
fees for private ones, we want tutors, not magistrates, 
for our money ; 


in schools todo something more than sit up in state and 


we want the men end women employed 


ask questions; we want them to teach our children 
something they did not know, and oot send them home 
to be taught, that they, the teachers, may diurnally go 
through the farce of hearing them recite what parents 
have taught them and they know already.” 

The same remarks will also apply to private schools. 
We have long been disgusted with this system, that 
makes parents the teachers, and the so-called teachers 
the hearers of lessons. Let all lessons be learned in 
school, under the eye of the teacher. St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Academy—Rev. J. Andrew Harris—is free from this 
objection. We copy the following from his cireular:— 

“As much time as possible will be allowed boys to 
prepare their lessons during school hours, under the 
direction of a teacher; an arrangement which will re- 
lieve parents from the trouble of taking the teacher's 
place at home. 


” 


EMBROIDERY PATTERN FOR A PIANO STOOL, 
(See plate of Tiger in January number.) 

To be worked in cloth or velvet, with chenille or wool, 
or else on canvas, and the ground filled up with some 
dark color which will throw out the figures well. The 
Footstool in this number is to be worked the same way. 
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A Lapy from Ohio writes us; ‘ We are fast becoming 
convinced that the best is always the cheapest—just as 


you say. So they subseribe for your magazine.”’ 





Tue Best Jewrt to Wear.—Jewels are an ornament 
to women, but a blemish to men; they bespeak either 
effeminacy or a love of display. The hand of man is 
honored in working, for labor is his mission; and the 
hand that wears its riches on its finger has rarely worked 
honestly to win them. The best jewel a man can wear 
is his honor; let that be bright and shining, well set in 
prudence, and all others must darken before it. 

16* 


Misstva Numpers.—Those who do not receive a January 
number must write for it at once, and so with every other 
number of the year; if they do not, we do not feel obliged 
to supply them. A club will be sent for 1861, we will say, 
and we are then informed that certain numbers in 1860 
never came to hand. This may be so, and then again it 
may not; they may have lost the numbers by lending 
them, and then call upon us to supply the deficiency 
Now let it be distinctly understood that we will only sup- 
ply missing numbers when they are written for at the 
time. When you receive a February number, and the 


January namber has not been received, then write. 
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A LIST OF 
Goper's Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles, Price 25 cents, and one 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore- 
you, or the British Provinces; for either of these places a 


ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 


ten cent stamp must be sent 
f Embroideries. Price 25 cents. 


Prices, and 


Godey's Pattern-Book 
Fresh Fruits all the 
how you may get them 


year round, at Summer 
Price 12 cents 
Every Lady her own Shoemaker. With diagrams, Price 
5O cents 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve- 
rages. Price 12 cents 
Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Price 
ready 

The Book of the Toilet. 


How to Make a Dress 


Masters. 50 cents each; four numbers now 


Price 25 cents. 


Price 25 centa. 


The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 
Help Themselves. With engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Hale’s new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav- 
ings. Price $1 00. 


Price $1 25 
Nos. 1, 2, and 


Mrs. Hale's 4545 Receipts for the Million 
Godey's Curl Clasps. 
3. Price 


California, 


Twelve in a box. 


75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 


The price to 


1, $1 20; 


Oregon, or the British Provinces 
cover postage to either of these places is, on No 
on No. 2, 61 30; 3, $1 50 

Godey'’s Hair Crimpers. Each box contains twelve, of 


on No 


covers the 


Prov- 


which 
British 
postage to either of these places 


various sizes. Price 75 cents a box, 


postage, except to California, Oreyon, or the 


inces. The 


is $1 20 
Godey's Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embroi- 


price to cover 


dery, etc. Each package contains several colors. Price 


25 cents. A ten cent stamp will be required to prepay 


postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 


inces 

Patent Needle Threaders. A valuable article. Price 
25 cents 

Indestructible Pleasure Books for Children, with col- 
ored plates, printed on muslin, and cannot be torn. 
Price 25 cents each. 

Mrs. Stephens’s Crochet Book. Price 75 cents 


The Song Bird Fancier. Every lady who keeps birds 
this useful book. Price 2 
Manual of Fancy Work, 


should have 5 cents 


The 
Price $1 25. 


by Mrs Pullen. 


Ladies’ 





A Worp ror tae Women.—The delicate female hand, 
the most beantiful and pliant instrument in the world, 
the whole world of design is 


once thoroughly educated, 


opened to her, and the fleld of her labor is boundless 
There 


which we 


home manufacture in 
the rude old 


is scarcely an article of 


have advanced much beyond 


Every article of household use, as far as 
has to be 
Why, then, 


fermale artist hasten to share the 


Saxon atyle 


design is concerned, reformed, and will be, as 


our tastes advance should not the trained 
work with her brother 


artiat? 


will sub 
and then say to one of 
and I will 


Nor Fara.- 


scribe to a low-priced mag 


A person, to save the expense, 
azine, 
our subscribers, “Lend me azine, 


y ur mag 


This is not exactly a fair exchange, 
We 


Poverty |« no 


lend you mine 
caution all our subseribers 
and ifa 
then take 


but we know it ls done 


ain 


agninet such exchanges 
d to take the Lady's Book, 


a lower-priced magazine, even if it is not so good, 


person cannot affo 
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J. BE TILTON & CO., 161 Washington Street, Boston, 
publish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the following 
elegant pictures, which they will send, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of price. New pictures constantly 
being published 

Each is prepared on suitable paper, with tints, ete. ; 
and full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, 
ete., without extra charge. There are no other publish- 
ers of such pictures, nor can any other pictures be made 
toso fully resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain per- 
fect as these. The coarse and cheap pictures are not suit- 
able, and disgust people of taste with these beautiful arts. 

Size of Plate, 
besides margin. Price. 


On the Prairie, very fine . ‘ 19 by 27 $2 00 
Mary Dow, compauion to Barefoot 

Boy ° 16 * 22 60 
The Barefoot Boy, angus to 0 Mary 

Dow . 16 * 22 60 
The Rector’s W - . 19 * 2 1 00 
The Marriage of John Alden, in the 

‘Courtship of Miles Standish,”’ . 14 “ 17 1 50 
The Virgin and Child, the celebrated 

Madonna della Seala, by Correggio 16 “ 22 1 00 
Evangeline, from Longfellow . - B*S 1 00 
Beatrice my from the celebrated 

painting by Guido 16 * 2 1 00 
Jean D’Are 12 “ 16 1 00 
Age and Infancy, a beautiful Fami ly 

Group 6“ 2 2 00 
The Happy Family, beautiful Family 

Group 18 “ 17 12 
Hiawatha’ » Westen: oom Sent sow 14 * 18 1 50 
The Farm Yard, by Herring, compan- 

ion to Hiawatha’s Wooing . _ ua" s 1 5 
The Jew’s-harp Lesson, by Brunet. 9 “ 11 60 
The Little Bird, by Brunet. > =o ee 60 
Les Orphelines, cop y from ¢elebrated 

painting , ° ° ” 1 00 

They are the originators of several of the most popular 


valuable book, 
Their careful experience of several 


new styles of painting, and publish the 
Art Recreations 
years is given in this book, with that of Professor Day, 
the pioneer teacher, who has successfully taught in Eu- 
rope and the best seminaries in New England. 

Its value to teachers will be obvious, and to those living 
ce, for it gives instructions how to make 


Some of the 


ata great distan 
all materials used, valuable receipts, ete. 
branches taught are 

Pencil Drawing, 
‘"inting, Paper Flowers, 
work, Feather Flowers, 
Leather Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, 
the Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian 
Antique Painting, Painting, Wax 
wax to the beautiful and per- 


Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and 
Moss-work, Papier Mache, 
Cone- Hair-work, Potichimanie, 
work, 
Taxidermy, or 
Painting, Oriental 
Flowers, from the crude 
fect flower, fruit, ete, ; Sign Painting, Shell-work, Paint- 
ing on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, 
Sealing-wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Embroidery, 
Coloring the Aquarium, 
ote, 

The work is elegantly illustrated, 


$1 50 
paid, by mail 


Photographs, Water-coloring, 
large 12mo0. Price 
This and all our pictures and books sent, post- 


Perenson's Puicapecenta Countrenreit Derecron,— 
A most useful adjunct to every man in business, Cor- 


rected by the celebrated Drexel. It is an invaluable 
work, and one that should be in the store of every one, 
Anybody remitting us $3 shall receive the Lady's Book 


and the Detector one year, 









































BASSINETTE. 
FOR OUR YOUNG READERS. 
Fig. 1. 
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To mafite the framework of this, take a piece of card- 
board, and cut out the bettom, Fig. 2; take another strip 
of cardboard, cut it out the 

shape of Fig. 3, 

half through the dotted 

the front of the 
card, split with a penknife 
the turn 
round the long strip, and 


Fig. 2. 
and cut 


line on 
outside pieces, 
fix them under the bottom 


of Fig. 2; the sides of the bassinette may be joined to- 
gether with a piece of thin paper over each end. 
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a rather broad piece of lace, and cut it to the pattern, 
Fig. 7. Catch it upin the middle with a bow a 
madeas Fig. 8; tack down the side, and catch Fig. 8. 
this up at each end with similar bows, but 
with much longer ends, and also another bow Y 
at the foot, 

For the bedding of the bassinette, commence by cutting 


Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 
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out of strong calico the feather bed, 








The two rockers must be cut out to the pattern, Fig. 4, 
the upper portion of the card split down to the dotted 





Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 
ae ——— 
ay (ee 
~~ _": line, and fixed to the bottom. 


The three ribs for the top must be cut out to the shape 
of Fig. 5, bent over, and the ends fastened with a little 
gum. 

The framework being now complete, take a piece of 
light blue or pink glazed lining, cut this to the shape of 
the inside, and cover the ribs with the same; put over 
this lace, then a frill of lining round the outsides, and 
also cover these with a frill of lace not farther than the 





ribs, and put a piece of quilled ribbon round the edge. 
Then cut out the shape of Fig. 6 for the top, first cutting 


Fig. 6. 








out the same figure in glazed calico, putting it under the 
lace ; tack the edge round the first rib, not 
gathering it at all, and do the same with the other two 
The riba must 


atraight 


ribs, gathering italittle as you proceed 


be covered with quilled ribbon, For the curtains take 











Fig 
and backstitch it together all round, 


9; double over at the dotted line 


except the top; turn it on the right 
side and stuff it with feathers or wad- 
ding, and, when quite full, turn in the top a little, and 
sew it over neatly. For the pillow, take a piece of the 
same material, and cut it out to the shape of Fig. 10; 
double it over at the dotted line, stitch it together, and 
fill it in the same manner as already explained. Forthe 
pillow-case, take a much finer piece of calico and cut it 
the same shape as Fig. 10, only a very little larger, to 
allow it to slip over the pillow; 
line in this, run and fell round the curve, and hem 


cut through the dotted 


where you have cut through the dotted line; turn it on 
the right side, and sew three small buttons on, also but- 
ton-holes, and finish it off by putting some lawn frills 
all round the pillow-case to make Fig. 11. For the 


sheets, cut out of fine calico the shape of Fig. 12, leaving 
Fig. 13. 
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one aqnare at the corners, and without frills for the 
bottom one, and hem it; for the upper sheet round it at 


the top, as in Fig. 12, and hem this also; frill a piece of 
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lawn on to the upper part which is to turn over. The 
blankets must be made a little less than the sheets, and 
in the same manner as already described in the bed 
The counterpane can be made of a small pattern mar- 
cella, and the shape of Fig. 13; sew round it a piece of 
work, which will finish the bassinette 

This, like the bed, may be made any size, taking care 
to keep each part in proportion, as well as the bed- 
ding, ete, 

Town, County, anp Stare.—Do not forget to put all 
these in every letter you write. You do not know how 
much trouble it would save us. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mall, stamps must be sent to pay return postage, 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks, 

Miss M. I. J.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, November 
13th 

Mrs. MB. K,.—Sent basque pattern 13th, 

Mrs. N. E. M.—Sent pattern l4th 

C, 8.—Sent pattern winter jacket I4th, 

F. N, W.—Sent cloak patterns 14th. 

Miss T. L.—Sent hair rings 15th 

Miss H, C, T.—Sent hair ring 15th. 

Mrs. C. MeM.—Sent hair necklace 15th. 

E. W. H.—Sent hair necklace 15th 

R. E. McC.—Sent hair fob-chain and bracelets 15th, 

Mrs. R.—Sent pattern Prince’s wrap 15th 

Mrs. M. J. A.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 15th. 

Mrs. B. A. W.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &c. 15th. 

L. H, R.—Sent patterns loth 

L. B.—Sent pattern Saragossa cloak 15th. 

F. A. L.—Sent cloak pattern Lith. 

Mrs. P. E. 8.—Sent patterns child's clothes 16th. 

Mrs. M. T. N.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &c. 16th. 

Mrs. G. 8.—Sent zephyr, &c. 16th 

N. E. W.—Sent hair nets, silk braid, &c. 16th. 

A. C. 8.—Sent black cloth cloak by Adams's express 
17th 

M. P.—Sent fur cape by Adams's express 17th. 

Mrs. J. H. R.—Sent mantles, &c. by Adams's express 
17th 

Miss M. P.—Sent materials for paper flowers 17th, 

G. 8. F.—Sent pattern Clotilde cloak 17th 

Mrs. P. N. M.—Sent embroidered collar 17th, 

B. K. & Co.—Sent cloak pattern 17th 

Mrs. R. N.—Sent infant's embroidered flannel skirt 
17th 

Miss 8S. W.—Sent pattern and trimmings for Saragossa 
cloak 17th 

Mrs. J. W. D.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &c. 19th. 

Miss B. B.—Sent article 19th 

M. N. J.—Sent pattern of dress and Zouave jacket 20th. 

J. F. R.—Sent cloak pattern 20th 

Mrs. H. P. P.—Sent pattern Oberon cloak 21st. 

A. K.—Sent hair necklace and charms 2lst. 

Mrs. F. A. E.—Sent India-rubber gloves, &c, 21st. 

Miss McHl —Sent articles 2)st 

Mrs. M. W. G.—Sent pearl card-case, &c. 21st 

M. G.—Sent dress patterns 22d 

J. K. J.—Sent pattern opera hood 22d. 

Miss 8. D.—Sent pattern Clotilde cloak, &e, 22d. 
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Miss J. M.—Sent bair ring 23d. 

C. A. F.—Sent pattern shawl mantle, &c. 23d. 

B. R. M.—Sent patterns infant's wa: drobe 23d. 

Miss A. E. Y.—Sent package by Adams's express 24th. 

Mrs. 8. M. McC.—Sent patterns of collar aud cuffs 26th. 

Miss M. J. H.—Sent pattern sortie du bal 26th. 

Mrs. L. Z. R.—Sent pattern Clotilde cloak 26th, 

Mrs. C. P.—Sent embroidery cottou 27th. 

Mrs. 8. J. J.--Sent purse silk, beads, clasp, &c. 27th, 

Mrs. A. K. 8.—Sent hair nets 27th. 

Mrs. J. 8.—Sent patterns 28th. 

Mrs. J. J. L.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 28th. 

Mrs. G. C, E.—Sent sleeve pattern 28th, 

Mrs. H. A, T.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 28th. 

Miss C. McC.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 28th. 

Miss M. F. C,—Sent pattern Clotilde cloak 28th. 

Mrs, P. A. B.—Sent cloak pattern 28th. 

Mra, L. R.—Sent pattern Saragossa cloak *. 

Mrs, 8. H. P.—Sent patterns infant's wa: drobe 28th, 

Mrs, E. H, H.—Sent zephyr worsted 30th, 

Mrs, E. M.—Sent hair ring, &c. 30th, 

Mrs. P. B. M.—Sent wire for artificial fowers 30th. 

Mra. H, T.--Sent hair ring 30th 

L. 8. C,—Sent hair stud and sleeve buttons 30th. 

N. C,—Sent two hair rings 30th, 

Mrs, L. 8.—Sent hair acorn 30th, 

L. H. M.—Sent pattern Henry the Second cloak, &e, 
30th. 

Mrs. J, MeC,—Sent pattern Castilian cloak 30th. 

Miss A. P—Sent pattern Henry the Second cloak 30th, 

Mrs, 8. W. C.—Sent cloak pattern 30th, 

Win. W.—Sent apron pattern and books 30th. 

F. N.—Sent pattern Clotilde cloak 30th. 

Mrs, C. H, T.—Sent pattern’Zouave jacket, &c. 30th. 

Mrs. 8. A. H.—Sent camel's-hair pencils 30th, 

Mrs. W. R. P.—Sent apron pattern December lat, 

Mrs. J. W.—Sent pattern winter jacket Ist. 

Mrs. J. C. H.—Sent cloak pattern Ist. 

Mrs. J. D.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 4th. 

G. 8. F.—Sent pattern 4th. 

Mrs. M. V. J.—Sent pattern little girl’s clothes 4th. 

Miss L. J. B.—Sent hair bracelet 4th. 

A. M. F.—Sent hair fob chain by Adams's express Oth. 

J. H. V.—Sent pattern Oberon cloak Sth. 

C. D. C.—Sent patterns, &c. Sth. 

Mrs. D. G. R.—Sent patterns Castilian cloak 5th. 

Mrs. J. L. R.—Sent paletot by Harnden’s express 5th. 

Mrs. J. K.—Sent cloak patterns Sth. 

Mrs. A. V. Du B.—Sent bundle by Harnden’s express 


6th 
Mrs. T. 8. H.—Sent pattern litt!e girl’s clothes 6th. 


Mrs. A. M. G.—Sent patterns 6th. 

Mrs. J. F. J. L.—Sent pattern Tagus cloak 6th. 

C. C.—Sent cloak pattern 6th. 

Miss M. A. P.—Sent pattern Castilian cloak 6th. 

Miss B. B. C.—Sent apron pattern 7th. 

R. E. 8.—Sent pattern standing collar 10th. 

Mrs. J. H. R.—Sent kid gloves 10th. 

Miss J. A. 8.—Sent sleeve pattern 10th. 

R. B. H.—Sent pattern Prince's wrap 10th. 

Mrs. J. V. W.—Sent materials for infant's bib 11th. 

Miss D.—Sent worsted slippers 11th. 

Mrs. G. 8.—Sent zephyr 11th. 

8. J. K.—Sent Shetland wool 11th. 

Miss J —Sent Saxony yarn 1lth. 

A. M. K.—Sent materials for jacket by Adams's express 
llth 

M. BE. M.—Sent cloak by Adams's express 12th, 

Mrs. M. P.—Sent waist pattern, &c. 12th. 
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Mrs. E. A. F.—Sent hair fob chain, pin, &c. 12th. 

Miss L. J. B.—Sent hair bracelet 12th. 

Mrs. 8, G. R.—Sent hair ear-rings 12th. 

8. C. B,—Sent hair ring 12th. 

Mrs. O. T.—Sent infant's wardrobe by Adams's express 
ld4th 

Mrs. A. V. D.—Sent box by Harnden's express 14th. 

Mrs. B. F. H.—Sent pattern infant's dress 14th. 

J. H. M.—Sent pattern Clotilde cloak 14th 

N. E D.—Sent pattern Clotilde cloak by Kinsley's ex- 
press 15th. 

Miss R. H. 8.—Sent hair ring 15th. 

L. KE. E.—Sent hair ring and breastpin 15th, 

Mrs. G. E, B.—Sent hair ring 15th. 

L. B.—Sent blue net for hair 16th. 


Cnistry for the Young. 


LESSON XVIL.—(Concluded.) 

876. Tun result of this combustion is nothing but 
water, as can be demonstrated by setting fire to the 
mixture in a dry, closed vessel, by means of an electric 
spark, If, instead of filling the bladder with mixed 
gases, pure hydrogen be employed, and if this gas as it 
escapes through the tobacco-pipe stem be inflamed, the 
flame being allowed to burn under a dry bell-glass, 
When thus pro- 
duced, water is absolutely pure, but as occurring in 
nature it is always contaminated by foreign substances, 
from which it must be purified by distillation. On the 


water may be seen to deposit as dew. 


large scale this operation is performed by stills, but the 
chemist more frequently has recourse to retorts, flaska, 
etc. For extemporaneous distillations, where the con- 
densaiion of all the vapor is no object, the subjoined 


apparatus answers very well. It consists of two flasks 
joined together in the manner indicated, one flask serving 
as the healer or evaporator, the other as the condenser. 
The latter may be put intoa basin, and its upper surface 
covered with a slip of blotting-paper, on which is 
allowed to fall continuous drops of cold water from a 
funnel, into the neck of which has been thrust a notched 
cork. The supports necessary to keep the parts of this 
apparatus in place are not indicated, because they may 
be just what the operator pleases, so long as the end is 
served. When, however, complete refrigeration is ne- 
cessary, the annexed method is preferable. 

The apparatus consists of an external tin plate tube 
about two inches in diameter and fifteen long, to which 








acork is securely fastened at each end, water-tight by 
means of white lead. Through both these corks is 


thrust a glass tube (a), and next two pieces of small 
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glass tube are suldered on as represented, one of the 
pieces being terminated by a little funnel. The opera- 
tion of this instrument is as follows: Cold water being 
poured into the funnel, continuously enters within the 
metal tube, and comes in contact with the heated glass 
one; the water becomes heated, too, and therefore 
lighter; hence it rises to the syphon, and runs out, The 
distilling apparatus may be joined at (a) by means of a 
short length of vulcanized India-rubber tubing, or by 
means of a slip of unvuleanized sheet India-rabber 
slightly moistened with turpentine, heated, and wound 
tightly round under extension. 

377. Before taking leave of oxygen it will be well to 
indicate the enormous amount of this element existing 
in nature, and the important functions to which it is 
subservient. When prepared separate from other bodies, 
oxygen exists in the gaseous form, as woe have seen 
When combined, however, it may be solid, liquid, or 
gascous, Thus nearly one-half by weight of the com- 
mon substance flint is oxygen; eight-ninths by weight 
of water, and one-fifth by measure of the atmospheric 
air. In short, no lees than two-thirds of the whole 
components of the globe, and its denizens, animal and 
vegetable, are made up of oxygen! And calculations 
have been made to prove that the amount of oxygen 
consumed daily in the operation of breathing, combus 
tion, and fermentation, is no less than the enormous 
sum of seven millions one hundred and forty-two thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-seven tons | 

378. Viewing the great tendency of oxygen to effect 
combinations, especially with metals, we cannot wonder 
that the latter are so frequently discovered in natural 
combination with it, constituting ores termed native 
oxides. A slight consideration, moreover, of the chemi- 
cal qualities of gold and platinum will explain the 
reason why they are never found in combination with 
oxygen, but occur in an evident or metallized state. 
Hereafter it will be found, when we come to treat of 
furnace operations, that the process of smelting, or 
getting metals out of their ores, involves the abstraction 
of the oxygen with which these metals are so generally 
combined; not that oxygen is the only non-metallic 
element which enters into the constitution of ores, inas- 
much as sulphur, chlorine, phosphorus, and some others 
take this part ; but oxygeu nevertheless isthe most usual, 
and therefore most important. 


Centre-Cable Gossip. 


CHILDREN’S PLAYTHINGS. 


Mary a young mother, looking upon the waste and 
destruction consequent upon the holidays, is ready to 
vow, that when her precious ten-months-old baby ar- 
rives at toys, it shall never abuse them after this fashion. 
But she finds to her mortification that her paragon of a 
** puppet” mashes her dolls’ heads, breaks up the ani- 
mals to get at the squeak, lames the tin driver and his 
cart, and tears her favorite pictures out of the “ Pleasure 
Book," for the sake of convenience in kissing Mother 
Hubbard's dog, just the same as other childrendo. Care 
does not come by nature, and order and economy must 
be taught to the owners of the lavish Christmas trea- 
sures, as well as to their elders and betters. Thus toys 
become helps to education, as well as opiates and bribes 
to cross babies. They may be instructed not to break 
them as easily as they are taught to keep their hands 
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from their mother’s cherished China and Bohemian or- 
naments ; and, above all, they may be taught how to play 
with them ; many a child wantonly destroys a toy be- 
cause he is tired of just looking at it, and handling it, 
and does not see what else it is good for. 

As soon asa child is old enough to play, they attach 
themselves the most to those that have ‘“‘the most play 
in them.’’ Blocks, for instance, for they can be placed 
inso many forme; a cart that can be trundled about and 
holds things; dolls that can be dressed and undressed ; 
the delight of @ little girl's heart, a tea-set; and, above 
ull, the baby house, and the miniature store or shop, in 
which they can mimic the regular doings of those around 
them 

Paper dolla and paper farniture were a great blessing 
to the rising generation, and, whenthey are not abused, 
The 
last novelty ju the way of cardboard toys, and, to our 
thinking, the best, ia the “Little Builder’ and “ Little 
Kagineer,” published by the Appletons, The first ian 
church, mill, cottages, bridge, ete, all 


exercise ingenuity, pationes, and perseverance 


complote village 
readily cut from thelr printed and colored fat surtieo, 
bent into shape, and secured by paper rivets, which have 
a corresponding allt to receive them in the walla, roofs, 


and towers Nothing could be more lagenious, unless 
it la the Little Bngineer,” in which a complete train 
of cars, with all thelr belongings, le sunyly folded, 


The children can make them up for themeael ven, and there 
in no end to thelr combinations afterwards; while at 
the same time, unless they practiae pationce and exact. 
Hews, they ruln everything ; aud here lan valaable lonson 
aa weil ae quiet amusement for stormy days 

After all, a book laste the longest, and the cultivation 
of « taste for reading should be every mother's care, by 
reading aloud before they ean read for themselves, and 
inciting them to be able to do this, Children love Bible 
storion naturally—attention and Imagination are ealled 
forth; but on a weekday, do not be afraid of " Juek the 
Giant-Killer,"'* Cinderela,” or The Wonderful Lamp." 
They are the toys of intellect through which a higher 
object Is gained, if the teacher ts only skilful, 


A TRUE FRIEND 

Eveny woman who has seen the able apology put 
forth by Dr, Holmes, for those Indescribable ila whieh 
our sex are peculiarly heirs to, owes him a vote of 
thanks, If we believed in testimonials of silver tea 
things, we should propose that one be presented to the 
Professor, by the ladies of the Centre-Table, forthwith, 
Woe have ever tried to show our readers that & woman's 
true wisdom, with regard to her physical condition, 
is to avold all that can overtax.it, unless poverty forces 
one Into the necessity of so doing, Thus we advocate 
the sewing machine, and every household invention 
that lightens a woman's work, It is wretched economy 
to save the wages of a servant, and spend the whole 
amount ina single doctor's bill; to train up fretfal un- 
wovernable children, because the mother’s health has 
been shattered in their infancy, through a mistaken idea 
ef duty to them. A stout-armed nurse, carefully over- 
looked, can attend to many physical wants of a child; 
but who can take a mother's place, when the mind hun- 
ors for knowledge, and the soul cries out for guidance? 
And now comes a wise and learned man to the resene, 
with pitying, friendly words 

‘An overworked woman is always a ead sight—sad- 
der a great deal than an overworked man, because she 
is so much more fertile in capacities of suffering than a 
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man. She has so many varieties of headache—sometimes 
as if Jael were driving the nail that killed Sisera into 
her temples; sometimes letting her work with half her 
brain, while the other half throbs as if it would go to 
pieces ; sometimes tightening round the brows as if her 
cap-band were Luke's iron crown; and then her nen- 
ralgias, and her backaches, and her fits of depression, in 
which she thinks she is nothing, and less than nothing ; 
and those paroxysms which men speak slightingly of 
as hysterical—convulsions, that is all, only not com- 
monly fatal ones; so many trials which belong to her 
fine and mobile structure, that she is always entitled to 
pity when she is placed in conditions which develop 
her nervous tendencies," 

Read it to your husband when he tells you that 
“ Tom pkina’ wife gets along with one girl; or, his mo- 
ther brought up nine children without a ing ii 
his mission is to gather wealth, but yours is to 
keep that which is your best capital, a healthy mind 
and body, 


chine ;' 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


1, '* The beat work on Good Behavior,""—Miaa Lealle's 
“ Hehavior Book" though some look at it as descending 
There 
le nleo & good volume on the subject published by Vow. 
ler & Wella 
improved, beekuse a true apirit of courtesy la wanting, 
It haw been well sald, "No woman ean be a lady who 
would No matter how 
beautiful, how refined, how cultivated she may be, she 


too much to trifles, ta fall of valuable suggestions 


Hut with the beat advice, many are not 


wound or mortify another 


in in reality coarse, and the innate vulgarity of her na 
ture manifests iteelf here, Uniformly kind, courteous, 
and polite treatment of all persona ls one mark of a true 
women, and ofa trae man aleo,” 

2 Garden of Acclimation,—This inatitution is placed 
in Paris, and differs from an ordinary zoological garden 
in this 
mala, but to acclimate to France useful animale indige- 
It ia under the protection and 
established through the exertions of Baron Rothachild 
Great pains have been bestowed upon the China «ilk. 
worm, the alpaca, the lama, the camel, the various 
beasts of burden of uncivilized countries, and, in fine, on 
the raising and domesticating of all animals of foreign 
climes susceptible of adaptation to the uses of elviliz- 
tion, Extensive experiments will also be made in the 
crossing not only of breeds, but of races, This new and 
interesting garden oceuples a space of thirty acres, and 
in handsomely laid out in walks and drives, the animals, 
birds, and iuseets oceupying each the kind of growth, 
location, and temperature to which they were accus- 
tomed in their native land, The affair is a joint stock 
company, encouraged by government, The admission 
is 20 sous on weekdays, and 8 sous on Sundays. 

3. French Diamonds.—They are nothing more nor 
less than poate, in the manufacture of which the French 
excel. The basis of the imitations is a fine, pure, and 
white glass composition, called Strasse, after its inventor, 
Srrass, of Strasburgh, who attained the object of sun- 
dry experiments by achieving perfect imitations of the 
*real’’ gems in the three particulars of hardness, spe- 
cifle gravity and refraction of light. Strass, the basis of 
the pastes, is a compound of silex, potash, borax, red- 
lead, and sometimes arsenic. For imitating the colored 
gems, various coloring ingredients are employed. Nu- 
merous establishments in Germany and France are now 
engaged in the manufacture of the Strasse and colored 


the object ie not to form a museum of rare ani 


nous to other countries 
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pastes, each of which possesses secrets, acquired by ex- 
perience, for producing these articles in the greatest per- 
fection. 

—— — — 


Fashions. 
NOTICE 0 LADY sussontesne. 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jowelry, millinery, ote., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editreas of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
& small percentage for the time and research required, 
Spring and autumn bonnots, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
onvelops, hair-work, worsteds, children's wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and manteleta, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the lust, 
distinet directions must be given, 

Orders, accompanted by checks for the proposed expen 
diture, to be addressed to the care af lL, A, Godey, Raq 

No order will be attended to unless the money ta Ari 
recetwed, Neither the Rditor nor Publisher wiil be acovunt- 
able for lonsea that may ocour tn remitting 

Instructions to be ae minute aa in possible, accompanied 
by « note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choleo, Drews 
goods from Levy's or Vvane & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Drodie's, 61 Canal Mtreet, New York; bon. 
nets from T, White & Co.'s; Jowelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell's, Pilladelphin 

Whon goods are ordered, the fashions that prevall here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back, When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
eonnidered Anal, 








DEACRIPTION OF BTREL VASHION-PLATE FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


Fig. 1.—Dinner-dress, also suited to a amall evening 
party, Dress of slate-colored poull de sole, the wkirt 
single, and ornamented by a rich Greek pattern of ap- 
pliqué \o black velvet, edged by & narrow gold cord and 
extremely narrow ruche of black silk ribbon; three 
puffs of black satin to correspond cover the hem of the 
skirt. The waist is in broad fan-shaped plaits, mode- 
rately low. The scarf ceinture, or girdle, & marked 
foature of the winter dress, has an application of velvet, 
and is edged with the ribbon ruche, The sleeves are 
quite new, and in excellent taste, The velvet torsade 
which crosses the hair is relieved by lappets of the 
same and blossoms of the yellow Jessamine, which re 
lieve its sombre style, Pearl necklace, 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress for a very young lady, Robe 
of embroidered muslin, with double skirt; the lower one 
has five narrow flounces; the upper has a rich pattern 
of embroidery to correspond with the flounces, The 
waist and sleeves are of muslin, drawn in longitudinal 
puffs, with insertingsof embroidery. Corsage cut square 
on the shoulders. Oilche peigne and sash of the same 
ribbon—a rich taffeta plaid, with a Greek fringe woven 
in one. Nothing could be more simple or charming for 
&@ young lady just coming out. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner-dress of taffeta rose dea Alps, made 
quite plain; its chief point being the new sleeve, which 
ts tasteful as well as quite new. It is a modification of 
the Francia First; the fulness being quite at the back of 
the arm, aad caught into puffs by bands of ribbed volvot 











ribbon, several shades darker than the dress, edged with 
narrow guipure lace. Headdress composed of loops of 
ribbon (black and gold), with two full blown roses to 
the right, the lower one set in black blonde. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of delicate brocaded silk, a single rose 
ona gray ground. Garibaldi coat, fitting rather closely 
to the figure, trimmed with folds of reps silk; buttons 
of the same. Bonnet of rose des Alps, in velvet; the 
curtain having an edge of blonde. A half wreath of 
grapes, to correspond with the shade of velvet, alte 
nating with tufts of leaves, falls to the right. A single 
cluster of grapes crosses the forehead aud forms the gar- 
niture of the blonde cap, with leaves from the wreath 
bending under the brim. 

Fig, 6.—Bridal morning-dresa, elaborate and tasteful ; 
material a rich corded silk, maize shot with black. The 
Waist fite neatly to the figure, with bretelles of satin 
ribbon pliaat or fluted ; the front of the skirt turns back 
in a gradual slope, the trimming being continued from 
the bretelles, The corsage ja closed, and the skirt orna 
mented by bows of gold-colored satin ribbon, The 
slooves are a graceful owing shape, and @ small, round 
pelerine ta trimmed to correspond, Hair dressed low, 
with a black and gold net, Small, upright ruff of em 
broidered muslin; loose sleeves of the same, Under 
skirt of plain cambric, with ruffles Buished by needle 
worked points 

Child's dreaa,—Nonfrow jacket aud full akirt of ribbed 
sloth, & new shade of tan color; the Jacket has pratty 
pattta of braid, and ta trimmed by bias folde of ailk, 4 
contrasting shade, Black velvet cap 

THK ZOUAVE 
(Sea engraving, page 100.) 

Wu vary our report for this month, and give an indoor 
costume inatead of the pardessus to which we have 
hitherto confined our illustration, The season for the 
lattor has #o far advanced that no further noveltion are 
dosirable, Instead, therefore, of them, we present thia 
graceful undress for home wear 

We need only explain that the ornamental design in 
wrought in gold braid upon a black cloth ground, This 
embroidery is much improved by a bright green wilk 
cord, or braid, accompanying the gold, as the harmouis 
ing effect of this color relieves the garrish erudity of the 
metal, The sleeves are also cross-laced with cording to 
match, completed by tassels, 

Voelvets, instead of cloth, make extremely beautiful 
and becoming articles of this description, and any favor- 
ite color may be employed 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR FEBRUARY, 


Br reference to our ample fashion-plate, which has 
unusual fidelity to existing modes as well as unnuenal 
grace to recommend it, the new Francis the First sleeve, 
a prominent novelty, will be perfectly understood, The 
puff at the back is a pointed gore, coming into the sleeve 
proper just above the elbow, being set in with a slight 
fulness. The rich velvet and lace bands make it a de 
sirable sleeve, for a handsome material, where a tight 
one is to be avoided, and something fresher than the 
pagoda is desired. 

The original Francis First is still worn more or less, 
the last improvement being a band with onds or lappets 
fastened by a button at the bottom, that is, the under 
part of the sleeve. Tight sleeves are chiefly made up 
for walking-dresses, in heavy materials, and thon are 
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lightened by puffs and jockeys at the top, and oftena 
deep-poinied cuff at the wrist, In flowing or pagoda 
sleeves there is great variety, being principally found 
in the arrangement ofthe trimming. The back seam or 
back part of the sleeve is frequently trimmed richly, or 
the flat, by which is meant the front, if it were a coat 
sleeve for instance. In bishop sleeves there is generally 
a loose cuff, allowing a small undersleeve or frill of lace, 
pointed and prettily trimmed, Elderly ladies find a 
tight cuff, pointed on top, a very comfortable fashion. 
The fulness at the top may be plaited and confined by 
buttons, or simply gathered, We have before us a 
bishop sleeve, with a very deep close-pointed cuff 
reaching half-way to the elbow, with a corresponding 
jockey or cap above the puff. Another good sleeve is a 
The flat has 
a trimming of two ruches, placed parallel with each other 


pagoda shape, quite short on the forearm. 


80 as to inclose a plain bias of silk the width of a rib- 
bon. The dress itself is of violet silk, the ruches are of 
two shades of violet ribbon, box-plaited in the middle; 
and at intervals, in the strip thus iuclosed, are rosettes 
of violet-colored silk and black lace. The corsage and 
skirt have trimmings to correspond, the plain spaces 
being considerably wider, allowing treble rows of ro- 
settes placed in diamonds. In some of the gored dresses 
—we mean where each separate breadth of a plain skirt 
is gored—one edge of each breadth is trimmed and made 
to lap over the next. It isa pretty style for some mate- 
rials, Skirts gored in this way insure a good slope, and 
are generally becoming ; but few people like to waste the 
material, and prevent all future repairs by turnings 
upside-down, where econdmy is a consideration, as we 
are glad to suppose it is with most of our readers. 


We have just opened a pretty design for a dress of 
plain silk; the skirt full, the breadths gored without 
overlapping, and trimmed at the bottom by five narrow 
flounces, fluted, not plaited or gatherdd on, the upper 
part only being attached to the dress with a small 
heading. Between each flounce there is a space of about 
half an inch ; the dress is of black silk, the ounces and 
headings being bound with:white silk. The corsage is 
plain, and ornamented by a row of buttons, quite large, 
black with white centres. The sleeves are demi-wide at 
the lower part, and finished by turned-up cuffs or re- 
vers. These are cut with large scallops, and. bordered 
by a narrow fluted frill of black silk edged with white. 
A similar frill extends up the back seam to the shoulder. 
The ceinture, or broad sash, is of black ribbon edged 
with white, the bow quite on one side. 

One deep flounce or plissé of the same silk as the dress 
is also worn. If a pliss?, it should be about ten inches 
wide, and the same distance from the bottom of the 
dress. If a flounce, it is about fourteen inches deep, 
headed by one row of wide black velvet ribbon, and 
several widths of narrow. A wide velvet is placed 
above the hem of the flounce, which is an inch deep, 
and corresponding rows of smaller ones. 

Another skirt—the dress being violet silk—has three 
narrow flounces or ruffles around the bottom of the skirt, 
headed by a bouillonné of the same. The corsage is low, 
and made high for ordinary wear by a small round 
pelerine, coming just on the shoulder, buttoned up in 
front, trimmed with a puff (bowillonné) and two frills. 
The sleeves are demi-wide, puff at the top; at the bot- 
tom the same trimming that is on the pelerine. Black 
velvet waist ribbon, bow, and long ends. 

Shirts having plastrons or a’plain’piece set on the 
front, variously ornamented, or side trimmings of lace, 
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ruches, or passementerie, are frequently scen ; also plain 
skirts, with pateta of passementeric, mixed with jet or 
tassels, and most elegant of all, fat bows of guipure 
lace, are perhaps the favorite style of the larger part of 
the community the present season, The trimming on 
corsage, sleeve, and skirt should always correspond. 

The rich armure (striped) silks, and those watered in 
stripes, certainly need very little decoration beyond a 
white silk facing to the sleeve, with the satin ruche, 
either white or the predominating color of the dress, 
placed inside. Fancy buttons are in great demand, 
lozenge-shaped and oval as well as round; and the flat 
ornaments of passementerie were never surpassed in 
variety and richness. The fancy for black, corded or 
turned up with white, which the French artistes give us 
in consideration of Eugenie’s becoming court mourning, 
first for her sister, the Duchess of Alba, and then for the 
Empress of Russia, is a marked feature of the S@ason in 
cloaks, bonnets, and, as we have seen, in dresses. We 
may come to like it, but the contrast is too startling for 
immediate use! 

The Garibaldi wraps manufactured by Brodie are an 
improvement upon the design we give, inasmuch as the 
sleeves are more flowing and buttons are plentiful. It is 
the favorite garment of the season. The pardessus 
Circassini is new. It is made of the same fancy tints 
in ribbed cloth, dark brown being the best shade. It 
laps completely from left to right, from the top tothe 
bottom, in an oblique direction, fastened by a row of 
butions. The sleeves are extremely full; have three 
flat plaits on the shoulder, each plait having four lo- 
zenge-shaped buttons. All the edges of this garment are 
trimmed by a border of a new rough woolly or furry 
texture called Astracan de laine. 

Bonnets of quilting remain in great favor. There is a 
novelty which we can scarcely give by description. For 
instance, a bonnet of dark green velvet, lined with a 
paler green satin; on each side the lining turns over the 
edge of the brim in a point, making a revers of the satin 
on the velvet, which is edged with very fine gold cord 
The cape of velvet has the satin lining forming a pointed 
revers in the same way. These revers, both onthe brim 
and curtain, are fastened by small gold buttons. 

Among the best bonnets of the season, one, com posed 
of black velvet, is trimmed with ruches and puffs of 
blonde, a bouquet of damask roses without leaves, and 
along black ostrich feather, passing along the right side, 
is disposed much in the same way as on the round hats. 
A bonnet of black quilted silk has been trimmed with 
fuchsia-color velvet, white blonde, and black lace, and 
an agrafe of jet. We. may mention another bonnet, 
composed of velvet of the beautiful tint of the Parma 
violet. This bonnet is trimmed with passementerie, 
tassels and ruches of blonde, - There is no trimming on 
the curtain. Several bonnets intended for negligé cos- 
tume are composed of a combination of silk and velvet. 
When feathers are employed in trimming bonnets des- 
tined for plain costume, they should be small and in 
tufts. For bonnets worn in a superior stylé of outdoor 
dress, one long feather often forms part of the trimming ; 
frequently it is fixed on the top of the bonnet, and then 
passes down the side and across the top of the curtain. 

Some of the prettiest morning caps we have recently 
seen are of a round form; they are composed of insertion 
and guipure, and are. trimmed with a frill of guipure 
and bows of ribbon. Morning caps are sometimes lined 
with silks of different colors, as lilac, blue, etc. 

Pasnion. 
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THE MONACEDA. 


(From the establishment of G. Duopts, 51 Canal Street, New York Drawa by L. T. Vout, from actual 
articles of costume. ] 
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We commence in this issue to present the styles which await the favor of our friends. There 
is in this mode an elegance and a simplicity that will render it a great favorite. The material is 
black silk, with a passementerie of great beauty. 
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SPRING BONNETS. 


(See description, Fashion department.) 
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Tus neat pattern of D’Oyley is to be worked in ordinary square crochet, and forms a neat and 
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appropriate ornament for the table, besides, at the same time, performing a very acceptable duty as a 


protector of cheese from the myriad of flies which oftentimes swarm upon the festive board. 


Materials.—Nos. 12, 16, or 20 crochet cotten. 
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BRIDAL PINCUSHION.—(Sce description, Work Department.) 












BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 
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